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CIIAITKP. I. 

tlic ovonts of this lowoiMvorld govenicd by tlic law 
of |)robiil)ilLties, wc iiuji^inc that Count Abel Lariuski . 

and Mademoiselle Antoinette Moriaz would have ended their 
career without ever having met Count Lariuski lived ill* 
Vienna; Madeiuoiselle Moriaz only quitted Paris to spend 
the fine soiisoii of the yedr at Corincilles. She had never 
hoard, either at (.‘ornH)illos or in Ikiris, of Count Lariuski, 
and ho, on his side, was quite unaware of Mademoiselle 
]\loriaz’s existence. He was wLoily occupied wdtli a gun of 
his own invention, which 'was to iflako his fortune and 
which failetl to do so. Tie haji^fl tliat tin's w'eapon, which 
he considered a real uiastcr-]>iece, superior in precision and 
range to anything knowui, would be. ap])reciated according to 
its merits by competent judges, and be one day adopted 
to arm all the Austro-Ikingarian infantry regiments. By* 
dint of great exertion, he had succeeded in obtaining the 
nomination of an official commission to experiment upon 
it. The eominisKsfon deckled that t^ere wx^n^ertaiif* ad- 
van higes possessed l>y the Lariuski riffe, but that it had 
tliree defects ; it w jus too heavy, it fouled too quickly, and its 
cost of production was too high. /Count Larinslu did not 
lose heart. Ho set to work again on his invention, spent 
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uqarly two years in improving it, and took pains to make lais 
rifle lighter and tess expensive. On being again tried, the 
weapon burst, and this vexations incident destroyed the 
reputation of the Larinski rifle for ever. Instead of making 
a Yortnne, the inventor was out bf pocket by his expenses 
and outlay of oveiy kind : he had spent both bis capital 
and income, v liich, certainly, wore not large. 

Fate was more favomuble to Mademoiselle Antoinette 
Moriaz, than to Count Abel Larinski. She did not trouble 
herself about inventing a new rifle, and was by no iiu'ans 
reduced to her wi^s for a living ; sbo bad inlicritcd from 
her mother an income of nearly 100,000 francs, which 
enabled her \o enjoy life and make others happy, for she 
was extremely charitable, Slio liked the world without lik- 
ing it too much ; she could do without it, she had mental 
•resources and a frank disposition. During the winter she 
went ou£ a good deal and saw plenty of sociot 3 ^ Her father, 
a member of the Institute, and Professor of chemistry at the 
Ot)llegc de France, was one of those savants who like dining 
out; lie was also fond of music and the theatre. Antoinette 
accompanied him everywhere; they wore hardly ever at 
home except on the nights when they received company ; 
but, when the s wall owl* returned, Mademoiselle Moria/ 
was delighted to make her escape to Comic illcs, and stay 
there for seven months, reduced to the society of Mademoi- 
sello Moiseney, who, after being her governess, had become 
her companion. She lived out of doors, strolled in tlio 
woods, read, and painted; and the woods, with her books 
and pencils, to say nothing of )icr poor ])ooplo, occupied her 
tiriie so agv^ably, tl^t she never felt emiui for a quarter of 
an hour. She wST too well satisfied with her lot to wish to* 
change it, and was in no hurry to marry. She was turned 
twenty-four, had refusGftl several offers, and wished for iio- 
better than to remain single. This was the only point 
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on which the heiress and those about her disagreed. When 
her father was oh the point of growing angry, and cried, I 
wish it !” she began to laugh, and ho laughed too, saying : 
“ I am not the master here ; I seem like the boy teaching 
his grandmother/* 

It is dangerous to overwork your brain if you dine out 
often. During the winter of 1875, M. Moriaz overworked 
himself, over-taxed bis powers, and injured his health. Ho 
was attacked by one of those anjemio complaints of which we 
hear so much now-a-days ; it being the fashionable ailment. 
TTo was obliged to break off his lectures and engage a substi- 
tute, and early in July, bis doctor ordered him off to the 
Engadino to take a course of iron 'waters at St. Moritz. 
*J’liere is no getting from Paris to St. Moritz without passing 
through Cliur. It was at Chur that Mademoiselle Ant(^nctto 
Moriaz, who accompanied ho^' father, first met Count Abel 
Larinski. When fate takes the matter into her hands, the 
spider and fly meet. 

Abel Larinski was on bis way from Vienna; be had 
travelled vid Milan and the Spliigen IJiss. Though his 
funds were rather low when he ali^ ^ d in the chief town of 
the Orisons, he put up at the Steinbeck Hotel, the best and 
dearest in the place. Ho thought that this was incumbent 
upon Count Larinski ; this kind of duty was sacred to him, 
and he discharged it religiously. He was in a very melan- 
choly frame of mind, and took a walk to divert his thoughts. 
On crossing the bridge over the Plessur, he fixed his troubled 
eyes on the muddy waters of the torrent, and w^ almoff^ 
tempted to jump in ; but in such projects -^I^^Acre is a wide 
difference between intention and execution, and Count Larin- 
ski found under these circumstances tliat the saddest man 
in the world has som6 difficulty in cjirfn§ himself of his love 
of life. 

He had little reason to be cheerful. He had left Vienna 
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i>oup4 for the casmo at Saxoii, where roulette au^l tront-ot^ 
quaranta are played. Hie ill luek led him to halt at Milan, 
and be introduced to a club of not very good repute, whore 
ho imprudently played and lost He had just aiough money 
loft to take him on to Saxon ; but what can any one do in a 
casino with empty pockets ? Before crossing the Spliigen ho 
had written to a little Jew banker of his acquaintance for 
bomo money. He liardly reckoned upon the Hebrew's 
compliance, and this made him stand for live minutes gazing 
at the Plessur, before he retraced his steps. Twenty minutes 
later ho efossed a square ornamented with a pretty gothic 
fountain, and, seeing a cathedral facing him, entered. 

The cathedral at Chur conbiins, among other curiosities, 
a painting by Albert Duror, a St. Lawrence on the gridiron 
attributed to Holbein, a piece of the true cross, and the relics 
of St. Lucius and his sister !(gruosta. Abel gave but little 
attention to St. Lucius and St. Lawrence. He had scarcely 
reached the nave when lie perceived an object which seemed 
to him more interesting than picture or relic. An English 
pi>et has said that yaradiso is sometimes found on a woman's 
lace, and that there is ti^^^seeing the paradise without feeling 
a wish to enter it. Although Count Larinski was not a 
romantic man, ho remained for some instants motionless, as if 
admiration had nailed him to the spot. Was this a forewarn- 
ing of his destiny ? It is a facj that on seeing Mademoiselle 
Antoinette Moriaz for the first time, he experienced a peculiar 
surprise and beating of the heart which was now to him. 
*iie a mist^o at first about this charming girl Ho 

guessed at on’Ctf that the man who accompanied her and 
who had groy hair, a wide open brow, and bright eyes 
shadowed by handsome, well-marked ^eyebrows, belonged to 
some learned fraternity; but he imagined that this white 
(Sravatted gentleman, though over sixty, had preserved a 
youthful heart and was in luck at that moment. 
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There are some women whom it is impossible not to look 
Wherever Mademoiselle Antoinette Moriaz went, she 
was looked at, firstly, because she was charming, and seconcHy, 
because she had her own way of dressing herself and hor 
hair, which, with certain little turns of her head, and a rather 
easy graco in her gait and carriage, attracted attention. 
Some people maintained that she liked to astonish tlm 
passers-by, and was not afraid of being taken for what she 
was not I do not believe this. She was indifferent to 
public opinion, and in all matters consulted her own taste, 
wliicii was sometimes daring ; but she was^ never so con- 
sciously, it was part of her nature. People seeing her at a 
distance sometimes said : Ah, there goes an adventuress. 
Tliey ^v ero soon disabused on approaching her ; the purity 
of hor look, her distinguished and perfectly modesty air, drove 
away every evil suspicion, and their mental comment was : 
l^’orgive me, mademoiselle? for making such a mistake. This 
was almost the speech mentally addressed to her by Count 
Abel, as sho passed by him on leaving tho church. Her 
father was tolling her something which made her smile j tlio 
smile was that of a young girl old enSugh to be a wife, and 
who has nothing as yet to coni^ from her guardian angel. 
Count Lariiiski followed her out and kept her in sight to the 
end of the square. On returning to his hotel, he had some 
curiosity to satisfy, fie questioned a waiter, who showed 
liirn these words in the travellers' list : M, Moriaz, membef 
of the Institute of France, and daughter, on their way from 
Paris to St Moritz, *‘And after thatP' he asked himself, 
and thought no mbre about it. 

After dining, he went to the post-office to inquire fora 
letter that he was expecting from Vienna. He found it 
there, and, returning, shut himself, up in his room, where ho 
tore open the missive with a •feverish hand.* The letter, 
which was written in French more singular than elegant, 
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was the reply from the little Jewish banker. It ran to the 
following effect : 

‘‘’Count: though you speak and understand Cemmn pretty 
well, you do not like reading it, so I- write in French. I am 
very sorry to be unable to comply with your esteemed request . 
Diisinoss is very bad. It is perfectly impossible fof me to 
advance you another florju or even to renew your bill, which 
will shortly fall due. I greatly regret having to reniitul you 
that I am the father of a family. 

“ I wish to give you my oi)inion freely. T believed in your 
rifle, but I ha^ ceased to believe in it, and so has every one 
else. When it was safe, it was heavy ; when it was light it 
was no longer safe. What could be done ! You know that 
it burst. Beware of improving it any further, or it will ex- 
plode as fJbon as it feels it is looked at. This wretched rifl(' 
has consumed all your property, well as a little of mine, 
though I feel confident that you will pay at least the interest 
that has accrued. It grieves me to mcnlion it, but it is 
a fact that every inventor has some little bee in his bonnet 
and ends in the asylum. For heaven’s sake, let rifles 
alone, and invent nothing^^re, or you will sink to depths 
from which you can never be fished up.” 

At this poini Abel Larinski ceased reading. He put the 
letter down on the table, and throwing himself back in his 
'easy-chair with a wild look, fixing his oyes on a corner of 
the room, he began to say in a hollow voice : 

“ You hear that, fool ! The old fellow is right. Cursed 
be the day lii^en thg^nius of invention first troubled your 
sublime braiii Wiwit a rare find you had ! What has it 
brought dlusions and gi*eat misfortunes. Wlmt 

has been cyf /hy spending whole nights in talking 

with yot breech-load«rs, plates, triggers, grips, levers, 
conical and spiral springs ? What xjrofits have I 
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gained by these diverting conversation ? You were a ^eat 
ijiau and foresaw everything, except — I know not what to 
call it — that trifle which great men do not think about, and 
which makes things succeed. When you talked to me in 
yonr slow monotonous voice, when you fixed your melancholy 
gaze upon me, I oxight to have read in your eyes tliat you 
were but a blockhead .... The devil take you and your 
rifle, your I’iflo and you, empty head, chimerical brain, a true 
Tolc, a tnio Tjaiinski 1 ’’ 

To, whom was Count Abel talking? To a phantom, or his 
(huible ? lie alone knew. Wlien he had vente8 his wrath, 
lie went on with his letter, which concluded as follows : — 
AVill you alloAv me to give you some advice, Count, just 
one hit of good advice ? I have known you for three years, 
and take an interest in your fortunes. You invent guns, and 
^\hen they are safe, they i^r’e not light enough. Excuse 
me, l.>nt I can’t understand you. You boar a noble name ; 
you carry a magnificent heind on your shoulders and ai-o 
g(5uerally thought to resemble Faust ; but you don’t turn 
ei tiler your name or your head to account. Leave rifles 
alone, and turn your attention t<^iif)men ; it is the women 
wlio will bring you to the surface again. There is no time 
to be lost Excuse me, but you are thirty, and ]iorhaps a 
little over. That wretched gun has made you throw away 
three precious y cat's. 

‘‘ I much regret having to remind you, Count, that the 
little bill is nearly due. I liave had the bracelet valued 
which was left with me as a deposit; it ianot worthm thou- 
sa!id florins, as you thought; it is a little antique, which 
Avould only suit people with a fancy for curiosities, and fancies 
are rare now^-a-days ; there is not time for them. 

1 remain Count, with much rcHj>ect, your mosff humble 
and obedient servant, 

Moses Guldenthal.” 
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Abel Larinski threw himself back again in his cluiin lie 
crumpled Mosos Guldcnthal's letter between liis fingers, say- 
ing to himself that the Guldenthals have somotimes id(‘as 
or inspirations. Yes,” thought he, “this Jew is riglit, 
1 have thrown away three precious ^^oars. 1 have Jiad n 
fever, and a cloud has hung over my eyes ; but, thunk 
heaven, the charm is broken, the illusion has lied, and 1 inu 
cured and delivered. Farewell, my chimera, 1 vill be iis 
dupe no longer. Many thanks, my dear fellow, I will ivstovu 
you your ride ; do what you like with it.” 

His cyes*fell on the mirror over the mantel])iece, lie looked 
at himself for a few seconds. “It is indc'od t]u‘ lace of an 
inventor,” ho continued with a smile. “This pale wan 
complexion, the rings round the eyes, those hollow, almost 
sunkch cheeks. . . . Those throe years have left their traces. 
Hah ! a little rest among Alpine pastures, and J^'aust will i’c 
cviver his youth.” 

He took a pen and WTotc as follows ; — 

“You are rcallyttoo kind, my dear Guldcntliul ; you refuse 
me the wretched floriiiH^uit I asked for, but give me instead 
a ])iece of advice w'ortli a fortune. Unluckily, I am not able 
to follow it. A word is enough to make finely organised 
natures understand one another, and you are a poet at certain 
hours. When you have done a^ood stroke of business during 
the day, after rubbing your liauds till you have almost taken 
Hie skin olVthem, you time your violin, wliich you play like an 
Hugo], aud draw fr^m it such delightful. tones that your ledger 
aud strong box begin "to shed tears of emotion. 1 too am a 
niiisician, a^d^Wi^en are my music. They will nevei' bo to 
me anythii^J|^;adorable and useless, the dreamy part of my 
life. bring you in fifty per cent, as I know to 

niy will never bring me in anything, and 

reason they are dear to me. 
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not misimderstaad me, I forbid you to dispose of 
the piece of jewellery 1 left with you*; we TPoles are so weak 
to cling to our family relics. Do not bo uneasy; I shall 
l>e back in Vienna before the end of the month, and will 
honour^ that nice little bill. You will be falling down at my 
feet one day to beg me to borrow a thousand florins of you, 
and I shall astonish you by my ingratitude. May the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, preserve you, my dear Ouldenthal.’^ 

As he was fiiiisluiig his letter, he heard the sound of harps 
and violins. Somt* itinerant musicians jvere giving a con- 
cert in the hotel garden, which was illuminated a (jiorm, 
Abel ojH-ned his window and loaned out. Tlie 'first object 
on which his ey(‘S fc'll was Mademoiselle Moriaz, walking 
down nu avenue on her father^s arm. Many people were 
looking fit her; it was not easy, as wt have said, not to look* 
at her; bid no one was watijhmg her so attentively as rount 
f/ariuski. Ho never look diis eyes off her. ‘‘Jssho hand- 
some? is she pretty?” he said to himself; “T don’t know, 
but she is certainly charming. She is a fancy article, like 
my braccl(‘t. She is a trifle thin, and her shoulders are too 
broad for her tall figure, which is asluipjfle and slender as 
a reed ; but as she is, she is iiaH^alled. Her carriage and 
iiiovoments are like no one elsc’s; I fancy that when she 
walks in the streets of Paris, people turn to look after her, 
but no one w^ould think of following her. How old is she? 
Twenty-four or tw^enty-fiva Why is not she married ? . . . .• 
Who is the very mature and rather plain person wflio trots 
by her side like a poodle? She must be a companion. 
Here comes a smaii maid to brin^hor^a shawl, and the*com- 
panion hastens to wrap it round her shoulders. She re- 
ceives the attention with the air of a person accustomed to 
bo waited upon. Mademoiselle de Moriaz must be an 
heiress; thou how is it that she is not married? 
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Count Lariu&lvi m& caiTjing on tbl« conversation with 
himself all the time that Mademoiselle Moriaz was walking 
in the garden. As soon as she had gone into the hotel, he 
felt as if the garden were deserte(f, as if every one had loft, 
and the harpci-s were playing out of tune. He closed liis 
window, lie had given up his plan of starting for Sa\on on 
the morrow, and decided to go and stay at Sh Moritz for at 
least two or three days. He was saying to himself : ‘‘ It is 
absurd, but who can toll ? ” 

Ho next examined into the state of his ^nances, and 
voighecl and rewejghed liis purse, which was light. Count 
Liarinski had onoo possessed rather a handsome collection of 
cwoLs. As ho had some common sense and ideas of man- 
igement, ho looked on his jewela as a reserve fund to ])0 
tlways kept in the background, and only drew upon it wJicn 
\o was in the greatest need. Alas! ho had but t^^o A^^hl- 
ihlo articles left, the bracelet in Mr. Guldenlliars hands, and 
L ring sot with diamonds, which he wore on his finger. He 
letermined before leaving Chur to borrow some money on 
his ring, or to bring himself to sell it. 

For some time he remained sitting at the foot of his hod, 
jwingiug his logs with his eyes shut, lie shut them the 
letter to see MadcmoiscllVsiforiaz, and kept repeating : ‘Ht 
s absurd; but who can tell?” It is a fact that we can tell 
lothing, and that anything may happen ; then he called to 
niiid a poem of QoethoX entitled, Vanitas / VaniUiinm 
mnilas / and repeated these two lines several times : 

** Nun hab’ich mein 8ach auf nichts gestellt, 

Und mein gehSrt die ganze Welt ! 

rhe meaning of which is‘: Notr that I depend on nothing 
nore, the whole eWorld is mine. Abel Laiiuski reiteatcd 
two lines vijifh a pijre accent that would have surprised 
tfoses GithWtJbal 



M. Mbria*?, %ishi!i^ hiS d^ught^r good-night, aiid 
giving her his u^ual Mss on hbr . forehead, had retired to his 
chamber. He was pi^p^iring to go to bed, when he heard a 
knoci at his door. He half dressed hinmelf again, opened 
it and found a fair-haired young fellow who rushed upon 
him, seized both his hands cthd shook them most demonstra- 
tively. M. Moriaz disengaged himself and looked with a 
startled air at the intruder. 

“What,” said the young man, “you don't seem to know 
me? As sure as you are one of the naost illustrious 
chemists of the day, I am Camille Eangis, son of your 
greatest friend, a young man of considerable promise, who 
^admires you greatly, who has attended your lectures and is 
ready to begin again. Come, dear master, don’t you re- 
member me ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember you, my boy,'' replied M. Moriaz, 
“ though you are indeed much changed. When you left us 
you looked a youth, a greftt boy." 

‘‘ And now ?” 

« Why, now you have grown older and look the young man f 
but, pray, where do you come from ? I thought you were fiir 
away in Transylvania.” 

, “One can come hack, as youfSee. I arrived in Paris three 
days ago, and went at once to Maisons-Laffitte. Madame de 
Lorcy, who has the supreme honour of being both my aunt 
and Antoinette's—I beg pardon, Mademoiselle Antoinette 
Moriaz's godmother, told hie that you bad been ill, and that 
your doctor had sent you to Switzerland, to St. Moritz, to re*: 
emit I rushed off in pursuit of you, and missed you, this 
morning by an hour at Zurich, now I have got posscssteh: 
of you and you will listen to me." 

“I give you warning, dear boy,. that I am a detests^^ 
listener at this moment We have done a tjwu-hajlj"^ 
episcopal palace, a cathedral, aiuf the relies of St Lueiite to:; 
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’day. I am literaUy haJf asleoj). Is there any great haste 
about what you have to tell me V* 

“ Any great haste ? I have come straight from Hungar}^ tp 
ask ’for your daughter’s hand.” 

M. I4oriaz shook liis head and threw up his arms ; then, 
resting his elbows on the footboard of his bedstead, said : 

Could you not wait till to-morrow? If a man wishes to pro- 
pitiate his judge, he does not wake him from his first sleep.” 

My dear master, I am exceedingly sorry to bore you, but 
you must really listen to me. Two years ago, I asked you 
for your daughter’s^ hand for the first time. After Jiaving 
consulted Antoinette, — you will allow me to call her An- 
toinette, won’t you? — After consulting her, you told me I was 
too young ; that she did not look at the matter in a serious 
light, and that I had better tiy dlgain in two years’ time. 

I have been spending those two long years in making a road 
and a suspension bridge in Hungary, and, wliilo building my 
bridge, took a world of trouble to try and forgot Antoinette. 
It was impossible ! She is the dream of niy youth, and I 
shall never have another. Did you or did you not tell me 
on the 5th of July, come again in two years ? This 

is the 5tb of July, 1875, tyid here I am. Am I punctual ? ” 

“ As punctual as you ar^wearisome,” rejoined M. Moriaz^ 
cfisting a melancholy glance at his pillow. “ Frankly, is it the 
thing to present yourself before the President of tlie Academy 
of Sciences, between eleven and twelve o’clock at night, to toll 
him such tales as those ? It showfe a want of respect for the 
Institute. Besides, my dear boy, people change in two years ; 
you *"re a proof of this, since the stripling has become almost 
a man. You have been wise to let your imperial grow, there 
is a fine defiant look about it, but while you have been 
changing for the , Jitter, how do you know that Antoinette has 
Dot cbange(J wo?’se ? Are you sure that she is still the 

Antoinette of y^ur dream ?’^ 
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Excuse me ; I have just seen her without being myself 
seen. -">She was walking on your arm •in the garden of the 
hotel, which was illuminated in honour of her. She used to 
be charming, she has become adorable. If you would be so 
amazingly kind as to bestow her upon mo, I vrould do anything 
to please you. I would undertake all your little commii^sions, 
1 w^ould clean your retorts, label your phials, and sweep your 
laboratory. I know German well, I will read all the big 
German books you may wish to consult, I will read them pen 
ill hand, and make extracts, yes, written extracts, and as to 

the writing, why it shall be like print Dear master, 

will you give her to me 

What an amusing fellow you are ! You imagine that the 
disposal of my daughter rests with me. She and the moon 
are about equally mine to give. Ever sinco she cut her 
teeth, she has made her whims my will.^' 

“ Will you permit mo, at any rate, to begin to pay my 
addi’esscs to her to-morrow V* 

“ Take care you doiiT, imprudent youth cried M., Aioriaz, 
“you would destroy your chances for over. During your 
absence, she has refused two offers, a stock-broker and an 
under secretary at the embassy, Visct^int . de R — — , and, 
at this juncture, she has conccivc^atholy horror of all suitors ! 
She is going with me to St. Moritz to gather flowers and make 
water-colour drawings of them. If you were to think of dis- 
turbing her in her pursuits, if you were to present yourself 
before her as bluntly as a creditor on settling-day, I vow that 
she would refuse payment, and you would have nothing left 
but to return to Hungary.” 

“ Are you sure of this 

“ As sure as I am that sulphuric acid will turn litmus 
paper red.” 

“ And you have the heart to send me back to Pails with- 
out speaking to herl” 
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“What I say is for your good; you know wlietlior 1 wish 
you well/* 

‘‘It is midcrstood and settled then that you will look 
after ray intoi’csts and idcud my tauso ? ” 

* “ It is settled that I will sound the way and prepare 
the g.rotmd — ” 

“And you will give me tidings soon, and good tidings — I 
W'ill await them here, at the Stcinbock/^ 

“As you like ; but, for heaven’s sake, let me get to sleep 
now.” 

M. Camille Langis threw both arms round him iind said 
with much emotion : “I put myself in your hands, remem- 
ber that yoi‘i have to answer for my life.” 

“ Oh, youth 1” murmured M. Morm, as ho piislicd him out. 
“ We may try and try, hut we shall ncvei’ invoiib anything 
finer tlian that.” 

Ten ‘"hours afterwards, a postclmisc was bearing Made- 
moiselle Antoinette Moriaz, hcj; fatlicr, hci* companion and 
her maid in the direction of tlie Kugadiiic. 'Jdiey break- 
fasted tolerably at a village situated at the bottom of a liole 
called Tiefeiikasteu, which means the deep chest, and a 
deeper was cortaiulr never seen; then they drove on, and 
towards four in the af<?<j^noon reached the cutraiico of the 
savage defile of Borgnnerstcin, which deserves to ho com- 
pared to tlic Via Mala, The road is hemmed in between a 
wall of rock and a ])rooi])ico of nearly five hundred foot, at the 
foot of which rofir the waters of the Albula. This wild scone 
affected Mademoiselle Moriaz ; she had never seen anything 
of the sort at Cormcillcs-cn-rurisis. She alighted and 
It'awd o^^cr the parapet, ilie bettor to contcm])latc the 2 >rc- 
cipicc, filled with the roaf of the foaming torrent. 

ITcr father having joined her, she asked him if he did 
not think the music clmrraing. 

“Chtumdng indeetf,”* he replied; “bull am still more 
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cl 1 armed by the brave workmen, who, at the risk .of breaking 
their necks, constriict(‘.d this kind of hanging road. I think 
you are admiring the torrent too much and tlie road too little.’’ 

And after a pause ho added : I hope that our friend 
(Vimille Langis may have had less trouble in making his.” 

Antoinette turned and looked at her father; then she 
returned to her contemplation of the Albula. 

“ Anyway, lie is a man to triumph over difficulties,” re- 
sumed Moi'iaz, caressing Ids whiskers with the knob ol 
bis stick. He has a yontbfid appearance •which is very do- 
coi)tivo. The lad is surprisingly precocious ; jit twenty he 
came out first from the Kcolc Centrale. The best point 
about him is, that in s})ite of his fortune, he has a passion, a 
mania for work. To 1)0 rich and work, is voluntary poverty.” 

A moist, fresli wiml blew up from the precipice.. Made- 
moiselle Moriaz enveloped her bead in a red hood tliat she 
held in her hairl, and serat^biug with her finger the jiarapet. 
which s]>arkled with some gi'aiiis of mic^a,, she inquired the 
name of the rock. 

“It is gneiss, a, kind of f<»]iated granite ; luit do not you 
admire with me jiooplc who wtu-k wTien they might do 
notliing ? ” 

“That means that yon have a groat admiratiiai for your- 
self.” 

“ Oh, as to myself, necessity made mo work when young, 
and I acquired a habit wlwch I cannot get rid of, whereas 
Camille Langis — ” 

“Again she exclaimed, with an impatient gesture. 
“What makes you speak to me of CamiWor’ 

“ Nothing. He often comes into my mind.” 

“Don’t let us try to deceive each other. Have you heard 
of him lately r’ 

“ That reminds me ; I have • heard of him’ through 
IVIadame de Lorcy.” 
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“My godmother, Madame de Lorcy, might attend to licr 
own business. She is an incorrigible woman.” 

What do you wish her to correct ? ” 

“ Her mania for working out my happiness according to 
lier own views — I read in your eyes that Camille has re- 
turned to Paris. What lias he come to do ? ” 

“I know nothing about it. How should I? I merely 
presume, I suppose — ” 

“ You don^t suppose, you know.” 

“ Not at all ; but as hypothesis is the road that loads 
to science, aijd as we savants suppose tilings every day — ” 
She again interrupted him by saying: “You know I 
have promised him nothing.” 

“Nothing actually, I agree; but 3^011 commissioned me 
to tell ,him that you thought him too young. Ho has 
been labouring oonscioiitiously ever since to cure himself 
of the defect.” And pinching^ her cheek, he continued: 
“ You arc made of objections. You will soon be twenty- 
five, and have refused five offem. Have you voned to die 
single 1 ” 

“ J SCO no objection, so far as 1 am concerned.” 

“ But I sec many. Coflfidder, pray — ” 

Oh, you are merciless,” she exclaimed. “ What, now, 
on the banks of the Albula ! You know that of all tojhcs 
of conversation, I find this the most distasteful.” 

“ You wrong me, it w^as an unlucky thought that came 
across me. 1 spoke to you about Camille as I might have 
done about any one else ; you took up arms, and applied it 
all to yourself.” 

Antoinette silent for some moments. “ You are cer- 
tainly very fond of Camille ! ” she resumed. - 
“ Of Jail the sons-in^-law that you might suggest — ” 

“ But ,,! do not suggest ‘kny.” 

“Tliat is just what I complain of.” 
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Well tlieii, if you are so fond of -tliis Oamille, order me 
to injirry him.” 

If I order, will you ohoy ? ” 

‘‘Perhaps, for the novelty of the thing,” washer laughing 
answer. 

“Naughty girl to make fun of your ow’n father!” here- 
joined. “ I have been living in slavery for the last twenty 
years, and it is not easy to free oneself in a day. But the 
(Jrand Monarquo deigned to discuss matters with his minis- 
tc;vs. I am Pomponne, let us discuss this.” 

“You know as well as I that I like Camille very much. 
Ho is the companion of my childhood, wo knew each other 
as tiny children. We played at hide and seek together, and 
he obeyed my every whim. Theseare charming reminiscences, 
but I remember them too clearly when 1 see him.” 

“ He lias been for two years among the Magyars ; those 
two years count for something.” 

“Fiddlesticks 1 ho will never have any authority over me. 

I mean my husband to rule me.” 

“ That you may have the i)loasure of ruling your ruler.” 

“ And then I know him too wolU 1 could only fall in 
love with a stranger.” 

“ Was not the Viscount de K a stranger? ” 

“ I knew him by heart in five minutes. Ho is like 
every other uiidcr-seci’etary in the world. You may be 
sure that ho has not a^ single idea in his head that is^ 
really his own. Even his figure is not his own : it is a 
mastcr])iecc, the joint production of his tailor, hairdresser, 
and hosier. Reduce him to himself^ and you will see what 
Js left.” 

“ By this rule, the first passport, to your affections \vould 
be a lack of shirts.” 

“ If my heaii) were ever toug}iod,*it would be by meeting 
a man different from all tiv* rest that I know. Premising 
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this, I should not absolutejj object to bis being well 
pliod with linen.” 

*M. Moriaz made a gesture of rcxatioii, and walked on' to 
rejoin the carrin^o, which hful gone forwanl After taking 
twenty steps, he stopped, and turning towards Antoinette, 
who was engaged in pulling her hood down on her should ern 
and r(*l)ut toning her twelvo-lmttoncd gloves, said; “I have 
drawn an nnluoky number in the grand lottery of Ibis 
w orld. There are no more romantic girls left ; tlie l.ist 
has fallen to my lot.” 

‘‘You have said the tiuth, I erw? a romantic girl,” she 
cried, shakin<< her pretty curly head with a defiant air, “and 
if yon are wise, you will not urge mo to marry, for I am sure 
to mako au iinsuitahlc match.” 

“ Lower your voice,” he exclaimed, looking all round, and 
julding :* “thank heaven, only the Albnla could boar you.” 

M. l\loi’iaz w'aH mistaken. If Jio liad I’aised liis eyes, he 
nii<;bt liavo discovored a footpath above tlic rocky ledg(' 
which l)ord(‘red tlie high road, and, on this ]>ath, a ped(‘S“ 
trian, resting under a pine-tree. ^Fliis traveller had eomo 
from (l\ur by the diVgence. On entering the pass, lie left 
his luggage to go on witli<si\4 h) 8t. Moritz, and alight 
ing with his knapsack on his back, was walking on towards 
Lergiin, wdiore, like jM. Moriaz, lie purposed passing the night. 
Of Antoinette’s conversation with her father ho liad only 
oanglit the one phrase she had uttered aloud. This plirjxse 
liad entered his car like an arrow, and penetj-ated from 
his car to the recesses of his brain, which began to work. 
H'his \ hra^e was a treasure, and he continued to ponder over 
it, comment on it^ and ^xtract all its sweetness till he 
reached tlie first in Bergiui ; just as .a beggar who 

has picked up a wclLlinod purse on the dusty road opens 
it, closes it,, and re-opehs it, coxints over his windfall coin 
\j coin, and adds it up twenty times in succession. Oui 
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traveller dined at the table d’hdte ; he was so pre-occiipied 
that he ate trout caught in the Jilbula without noticing 
that they had a peculiar freshness, flavour and delicacy^ 
and yet it is notorious that the Albula trout are the finest 
in the world. 

Mademoiselle Moiseney, whose profession and occupation 
was that of chaperone to Mademoiselle Moriah, was not 
a great genius ; this 'worthy and excellent person's faculties 
were very limited, though she was far from being aware of 
it. Her face was not to M. Moriaz's fancy ; ho had begged 
Lis daughter more than once to dismiss her. Antoinette 
had always refused, from pure kindness of heai*t ; she did 
not approve of turning away old servants, old dogs, old 
horses, and superannuated governesses. Voltaire’s Candide* 
concluded from all that he saw, that the first degree of 
happiness 'was to bo Mademoiselle Cunigunde, and the secoii^ 
to SCO her every day ; Mademoiselle Moiseney considered the 
highest degree of siiperhumian happiness was to be 'Mademoi- 
selle Antoinette Moriaz, the next to spend one’s life under 
this queen (avIio, though slightly wilful, took care to make 
her subjects liappy), and to be able to say : “ .1 hatched 
the egg that produced this phoenix f I have my share in 
the prodigy, I taught her and music.'" She had 

a boiuidlcss admiration, amounting to idolatry, for hci 
queen. The English profess that “the king can do no 
wrong Mademoiselle Moiseney maintained that Madenioi 
scllo Moriaz could neither do wrong nor make a mistake. 
She saw everything through her eycvS, Ovspoused her likes 
and dislikes, her sentiments, opinions, rights and wrongs; 
she lived merely a reflected existence, find this glofy sufficed 
her. She said to her idol every day : “ How lovely we are 
this morning ! " almost like the bell-ringer who pnfled out 
his cheeks and cried, “ We Avere in good voice, wo chanted 
the vespers well to-day.” ' M. IVfbriaz foniict no flifliculty in 
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»€xcusii)g her for admiring his daughter ; but ho was vexed 
with her for approving all Antoinette's ideas^ docisious, 
and aversions. “The woman is not a chaperone/’ ho said, 
“ but a note of admiration.’’ He wSuld have been glad to let 
her retire and to fill her place with a strong-minded, sensible 
person,’ who might have acquired some authority. Ho 
would have greatly surprised Mademoiselle Moiseney by 
telling her that she was deficient in sense. The gcxxl 
woman prided herself on possessing a great deal, she Inid 
exalted notions of lier excellent judgment, and tliouglii 
herself all but iiifvdlible. She discoui’sed with an oracular 
air on future contingencies, and pi([ucd hci'sclf on diviiiiiur, 
foreseeing, and foretelling eveiything; she was taken into tlio 
secrets of the gods. Her Christian name being Joanne, M. 
Moriaz, who set little store by the calendar, sometimes 
called her ro2)C Joan, which wounded her cruelly. 

Mademoiselle Moiseney ha<l two failings : she was fond 
of eating and she admired liaiid^mo men. Do not let us 
bo misunderstood ; she was quite conscious that they w'cre 
not made for her benefit, that slie had nothing to ofler thorn, 
that they had nothing to give her. Yet she always felt a 
pleasure in looking titt them ; she admired tliem as simply 
and innocently as a child '^i«ay admire a l)right coloured print 
fromEpinai, she would have liked to cut tficii* likeness out 
to hang on a nail and look at next time she road “ Gonzalvo 
of (Jordova,” and “The Last of the Knights,” her two favourite 
romances. During the dinner }:tt Dergun, her brain had 
been at work, and slie had made two reflections. The first 
was that the Albula trout are unrivalled, the second that a 
stranger iSeated opposite to her had a very fine head; several 
times she had forgotten licrself and stopped, with her nose 
and fork upraised, to look at him. 

being a little tired, retired early. Mademois- 
elle came to makt sure that she had all slie wanted, 
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and as she was leaving the room, candle in hand, asked her, 
whetlicr she did not think that the danger had a very 
I’omQtrkablo countenance. 

Of whom are you speaking 1” replied Antoinette. 

‘‘ Of the traveller who sat opposite me.” 

must confess that I scarcely looked at him.” 

‘‘ Really ! He had splendid eyes, almost green, and as it 
were shot with golden lights.” 

“ What an advantage I Is his. hair green too 1 ” 

CJiestiJut-browii, almost auburn.” 

Come now, is it auburn or not?” 

“ Don’t laugh at me : lie has a singular face, but it is full 
of cliaracter and expression, and as handsome as it is strange.” 

^VIlat cntbusiasni ! So far as I could see, his head 
was rather buried between his shoulders.” 

What do you say ? ” cried Mademoiselle Moiseney^ horri-* 
lied. ITow can you say, my detir child, that his head was 
buried in his shouldoi’s ?” 

Well, don't fight about it, I am ready to retract. Good 
night, Mademoiselle — By-the-bye, did you know that M. 
Camille Laiigis had returned to Paris?” 

“I (lid not know, hut yon can tell iRo nothing. I have 
guessed it, I was sure of it. AiKD(?f course you think that 

he lias returned with the iiitcution of ” “I think,” broke 

in Autoiiiotte, ‘‘ that M. Langis is the man whom it costs me 
more to pain tliau any other in the world. 1 think too that 
fidelity is sometimes most* distressing ; as a rule, wo lose 
our dogs occasionally, but never when wo wish to be rid of 
them; I think that a woman makes a bad bargain if slie 
marries a man whose friendship she values; in grtfning a 
husband, she is sure to lose a friend.” 

‘‘ It is quite true I you are always right,” cried Made- 
moiselle Moiseney. “Has M. Langis forgotten yon thought 
liim too young ? 'Jhree and twenty 1 ” 
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He has so little forgotten it, that ho has contrived, how 
I don’t know, to become five and twenty by this time. How 
can I withstand such a proof of afifoctign ? I shall be obliged 
to marry him.” 

“ There is no reason, people don’t marry out of pity,” re- 
joined Mademoiselle Moiseney. 

Good night, dear,” said Antoinette, as she dismissed he r, 
don’t dream too much of your stranger. I assure you he 
is rather pinched in at the waist; but no matter ! If your 
heart is lost, I will undertake to arrange matters.” “ How 
amusing it must bo to make matches for others ! ” she 
added. 

Next morning, Mademoiselle Moiseney made the stranger’s 
acquaintance. Mademoiselle Moriaz wished to make a sketch 
before lejiving Bergiiii, and had gone out early with her 
'father. Mademoiselle Moiseney went down into the hotel 
drawing-room, and seeing a piano, she opened it and played a 
fantasia of Schumann’s ; she mis a fair musician. As she 
finished tlie piece, Count Abel Larinski, the grecn-tyed man, 
who had entered without her seeing him, came up to thank 
her for tlie pleasure she had given him in listening to her : 
but he ventured to'^point out that she had not observed the 
time, an andantim ought not to he confounded with an 
arulante. At her request, he in his turn sat down to the 
piano and played the andantino like a professional. Made- 
moiselle Moiseney, ready to be enthusiastic, declared him a 
Liszt or a Chopin, and bogged him to fiivour her with another 
piece, to which he readily consented. * 

After this, they chatted about music and many other 
things.*^ The greou-eyed^man was like Socrates in one thing, 
he was a mastcT in the art of interrogation, and Mademoiselle 
Moiseney of talking. She liked b^lst to talk about 

Mademoi^^b Antoinette Mbnaz, and, when started on tliis 
topic, as eloqueitt as an auctioneer. At the end 
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of lialf an hour, Count Abel was, in possession of 
Nfadomoisclle Moriaz’s disposition and position. He knew 
thi^t she had a sterling heart, a mind free from prejudice, a 
o'cneroiLS soul, a lovo of every tiling chivalrous and hei’oic; 
he know that she devoted tw'o days in the week to visiting 
the poor, and considered them in the light of natural cre- 
ditors to wliom slie was bound to make restitution. He 
knew also tJiat Mademoiselle Moriaz was the better able 
to gratify her cliarital)le instincts from her mother having left 
licr an income of a hundred thousand francs. He Icanit too 
that she danced perfectly, could draw di'vinely, read Italian, 
and speak Englisli. These latter details inttjrestcd Count 
Abel but slightly. 8t. Paul has said: ‘‘Though I speak 
with the tongue of men and of angels, and have not charity, 

J am notliing.” I'he Count was of St. Paul’s opinion, an4. 
if Madcinoiselle Moriaz liad neither known how to speak 
l^nglish, nor even how to draw or dance, it would not have 
diminished the respect Ik; entertained for lior. The essential 
points, in his eyes, were her hencvolcnee to the poor and a 
sliglit leaning towards lieroes. 

When lie liad learned, in an easy inanner, all that lie 
wanted to know, ho ])owed rcsppctfully to Madenan'sello 
Moiseney, to whom he did not mention his name, and, witl\- 
out awaiting Antoinette’s return, strapped up his knapsack, 
put it over his shoulders, payed his bill, and set out to 
climb, by a rapid ascent, the Albula Pass, which leads into 
the Engadiiie. It would bo difficult to find a sadder, barer, 
wilder, gloomier, and" more indescribably desolate spot in all 
the Alps than the Albula Pass. The road winds th^^^gugh a 
frightful chaos of rooks, piled over one another in monstrous 
disorder. On reaching the summit of the. hil^^Couh!l;' Abel 
felt obliged to take breath. He climbed a hilmck and sat 
down. At his feet opened the yawnkig mouth of a cavern 
blocked by some large tufts of dark' leaved vvolfs-bane ; theie : 
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tjifts of wolf s-bape mjght have boon s\ipposed to be keeping 
byer a crime in which they had been accomplices, 

; i Itel surveyed the frightful doHtude which surrounded him ; 
ehbrmous blocks everywhere, scattered or piled up, some 
lying 6h their side, others erect or leaning over. It seemed 
to him as though these blocks had once played a part in the 
games of inebriated titans, who, after having used them as 
bowls or bones, had ended by throwing them at each ollier's 
heads. It is more likely that whoever made the Albula Pass, 
temiied and confused by the hideous appearance of his work, 
had avenged biniMf on it by knocking it to pieces with aii 
enOrmoua hammer. 

A tinkling of bells reached Count Abel’s cars, and lie saw 
a postchaise coming from the En^adine and driving towards 
,3<^rgun. It was a large open landau, and contained a woman 
of sixty, accompanied by her servants and her png. This 
woman had a rather square head, a flattish nose, liigli (^heek 
hones, briglit eyes and a larged mouth, on which played a 
witty, imperious and contemptuous smile. Abel turned pale 
and shuddered; he kept his eyes fixed on the mongolian face, 
which he thought he had recognised from afar. He said to 
himself: Yes, it is she^’’ He raised his cloak collar up to 
his face and disappeared’ as much as is practicable when 
sitting on the top of a hillock. It was six years since ho 
had seen this woman, and he had promised himself never to 
see her again ; but man is the plaything of circumstances, 
and both his happiness and ptide are at the mercy of a 
chance meeting. Count Abel was do longer proud ; for 
somo^Jiiinutes he was annihilated and ceased to exist. 

Fortunately, he perceived that he had not been recognised, 
that the woman of sixty was not looking his way. She Was 

person of taste, and. finding the country thVough which she 
was passing and whkh is called the Vallbe-du-13iahlc, very 
ugly, she had opened a volume bound in morocco, which her 
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maid hiwi just handed to hoc. This voluitie was not a ncnf 
ridvel, but a Gennan book oailod '‘A Hisitory of CiviW 
tioii from the Erolutionist's point of view, from the 
distant ages down to our own She had not made 

j)rogress in her book, or the history of civilization j she had 
not reached the stone or bronze age, but was still among the 
])riTn(‘val animals, among protozoa, monads, vibrios, bacteria, 
and loj)totlirlx, in the age of albumen or gelatinous civiliza- 
tion, as if was tormod by the author whoso view's and discri- 
mination cJ)ar])ic'd her. She rawer brol<4) ofi‘ in licr reading 
save to adrninistt'r from i hue to time a slight tap on the nose 
of file pug snoring in iier lap, and she w^as very far f/om sus- 
pecting tliat Count Abel Lurimki was there and looking 
at her. 

He saw the landau pass before him; it did not stop, and 
was »soon rolling down towards Bcrgiin, Then a weight 
soemod lifted from his Iftart, and it began to beat freely. 
The landau w^as rolling rapidly away, moving at full 
speed ; the count follow'cd it with his best wislies, smoothing 
the road before it, and removing every pebble that might 
liave slackened its pace. It was abouf to disappear at a turn 
iti the road, vnIicii it passed anotlier post-chaise slowly 
ascending, in which he saw a red dot; this was Mademoiselle 
Autoiiietto Moriaz’s hood. The next instant, 'the landau had 
vanished ; it seemed to him that the phantom ef his sad 
youth, suddenly emerging from the realm of shadows, had 
departed for ever, dnd that the fairy of hope, she who holds 
the secrets of the future, wais coming towards him, lier head 
draped with red, flowers in her hands, and sunligTif 'iu her 
(\ycs. A rift came iu the clouds; the shadow brooding over 
tile Valk'o-clu-Diable lifted, and the awful solitude began to 
ttuiilo. Count Abel rose, picked up )iis stick, and gave hiiii' 
self a shake. On passing iu front of the cavern, l?e discovered, 
dmong the tufts of wolf^s-baiie which blocked its mouth, a 
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grassy hollow, and porceivcd that this hollow was ornamcuted 
^thsome pretty blue flowci*s, whoso bells swung gaily at 
'tiro will of the wind. He plucked' one of them, put it to his 
^puth, and4iked the taste of it. Half an hour after, he left 
ihe road to tliread a jmth intersecting some pastures and a 
larch forest, 

Night was falling as lie reached the bottom of the valley. 
He passed through the hamlet of Cresta, crossed a bridge, and 
found himself at the entrance of the village of Ccllcrina, 
twentyirfivo minute^’ distance from St. Moritz. After some 
deliberation, he resolved to go no fui'thei*, and entered a clean, 
pleasant inn, freshly whitewashed. 

The air in the Engadine is so keen that people rarely 
sleep during the first few nights of their stay. Count 
Imrinski scarcely slept in his new (juarters. Would ho have 
slept befter in the plain? His thoughts tormented him. 
What was ho thinking of? Of tVo Cathedral at Chur, the 
Vall^c-du-Diable, the tufts of wolfs-banc, the blue bells, and 
the meeting , of the fisccnding and descending post-chaises. 
After that, he saw nothing but a scarlet hood, and liis eyes 
wore open when the fhst rays of morning entered liis cham- 
ber. Eagles sleep little w'-hen they are about to sally forth 
in quest of prey. 



CHAPTER 11. 

AoooiiDiNa to many people, the baths of St. Moritz aro not 
particularly amusing, and no one is sent to them but tKose 
who are suffering seriously from anosmia, and who, are really 
anxious to regain health and strength. The air the invalids 
breathe and the iron water they drink, w^hich tastes like ink, 
liavo wrought more than one real miracle ; but the patient 
must have strength enough to boar their effects. “J am 
delighted to have tried them,” an invalid once remarked to 
us, “ they did not kill me mitnght, and this proves that 
J)encoforth I can stand anything.” Tliis was, however, the 
outburst of an ungrateful man. 

Tlio valley of the Upper Eiigadine, Avluirc St. Moritz lies, 
lias, like the baths, its calumniators and ifs admirers. This 
naiTow valley, through which the Inn runs, is bare down be- 
low, and hemmed in by mountains vvhose slopes bristle wdth 
pinewpods, larches or Alpine cedars, and it lies 5,000 feet 
aliove the level of the sea. It occasionally snows th^e in 
August, but the fine weather m delicious, and ron^^antic green 
lakes are to be seen, glittering like emeralds in the sunlighty 
Those who slander them by comparing them to washing- 
basins are perverse people, whose ailgaientfe w^Ul not yioidto 
iron, iodine, or sulphur. 

One thing these perverse peo|ile cannot gainsay, that It is 
difficult, not to say impossible, to %d on any motifttakiiS nmagso 
flower-strewn and perfumed alps Iffian thoSe of the iBtJgadin^ 
We do not speak of the rhododendron, whose bu^es 
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by tbe edge of the lakes ; wo caro little for this stimted pre- 
tentious slirub, whose flowers look as if they were made in 
*wax for the decoration of an altar; 'but is it not delightful to 
walk on sward black with the vanille-scented nigritella? 
^ And what do you say to the larger and smaller gentians, 
to the large yellow arnicas, to the handsome Turk-oap and 
St. Bruno lilies, to the daphne, to the androsace and its pink 
tufts, to the rod and dark orchis, to all tlio varieties of saxi- 
frage, to the large hairy campanula, and pretty violet asters 
muffled in a little cravat to protect them from , the cold ? 
Besides, abound chasms where the cattle have made tracks 
and steps, that sort of felty everlasting is to bo gathered, 
which they call the edelweiss ” or cotton-plant of the Alj)S 
— an object coveted by every visitor to the baths. Higher up 
near, the glaciers, may be found white pansies, and the 
alpine anemone and ranunculus ; higher yet on the edge of 
the snow fields, and often buried in the snow, flourishes that 
charming little lilac blossom, delicately fringed, chilly and 
shivering, which bears the name of soldanella. Can any dis- 
covery in life bo more charming tlian to scratch away the snow 
and find a flower beneath ? 

As a set-off to this, we must concede that the one street 
of St. Moritz is very unlike the Rue de la Paix, We must 
concede too that the local markets are poorly supplied with 
provisions, and that while breathing an air stimulating- to the 
appetite the moans of satisfying it are not always forth- 
coming. We cannot have everything, a^id we are not advis- 
iner any one to establish himself permanently in the Engadine. 
Yet there must be |ome charm in Hiis valley, since its 
inhabitants emigrate in their youth, and having made 
money, return to spend their old age in their native district, 
where ijl^y build themselves handsome enough houses. 

Jnllmoiselle Moriaz did not dislike St. Moritz; she en- 
ihe wild scenery and the pine^woods, She liked to look 
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down 4rom the top of the terrace of the Hotel Badmtt 
upon the green lake sleeping at her feet, and never thought 
of complaining that its shape was that of a washing basin* 
Then she liked seeing the cows retuming from their pastures 
at night in procession. The cow-herd brings back his army 
in good order, announced from afar by its tinkling bolls. 
Each cow stops of her own accord before the door of her ship- 
pen, and lows for admission. When they are turned out in 
the morning, they wait for the procession to come by when 
each takes her own place in its rank*^. The first time 
tliat Mademoiselle Moriaz was present at this ceremony, she 
thought it quite as interesting as a first performance at the 
Theatre Francais or the Opera. 

There were some rainy days which she spent in read- 
ing, painting, and studying the creatures of both sex.es whom 
she met at the table d1)6te. She soon made plenty of work 
for lierself. Her mind aiM heart were so active, that she 
could not be in any place for a week without finding some 
charitable work to be done. A woman keeping a merceFs 
shop, to wliom Antoinette had taken a fancy, introduced 
her daughter, who was being brou^t up for a schoolmistress, 
and wanted to leam drawing. Antoinette undertook to give 
her lessons. She would have her come to the hotel every 
day, and kept her several hours. She reproached her pupil 
with her dulness of comprehension, and occasionally scolded 
her, but made up for thes6 outbursts by caresses. 

The weather cleared, and she took advantage of it to go 
out walking ; she climbed up slop^ aiid stretches of slippery 
turf, in hopes of finding some raise plAnts ; but her strength 
not being equal to her spirit, the was unable to ascend to the 
hollows where the edelweiss grew. The week after her arrival 
brought her a surprise, and even a degree of emotion, which 
formed no part of the stated programme of pleasures which 
the proprietor of the Hotel Badrutt undertakes to provide 
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for his guests. On returning from an excursion to tli<5 lake 
of Silvaplana, she found in her robin a basket containing, a 
regular sheaf of freshly gathered A^ine flowers, and among 
them not merely a profusion , of . edelweiss, but some rare 
plants, and, rarest of all, a certain creepiiig ea»npanula with 
an apricot perfume, which, save in some districts of the 
Engadiue, is now found only in Siberia. This splendid 
bouquet was accompanied by a note which ran thus : 

“ A man who had had enough of life detennined to hang 
, himself. To carry out his design, he had fixed on a sad and 
solitary spot,'* where nothing grew but an oak, whoso sap 
W'as beginning to fail. As he was fastening the cord, 
a bird perched on the dying tree and began to sing. The 
man said to himself : Since no place is so gloomy that a bird 
cannot be found to sing there, I will talie courage to live on. 
And he did live on. 

“I came to this valley disgusted with life, sad and weary 
to death. I saw you pass, and some nij'sterious influence 
took possession of me. I shall live. 

‘‘What do’ I ‘caret, you wall say as you road these lines, 
and you are right. My scie excuse for having written them 
is that I am leaving in a few days, that you will never see 
me, and never know who I am.^' 

Antoinette's first impression was one of profound astonish- 
ment; she would hove thought, there was some mistake, had 
not her Christian and surname been written in full on the 
envelope. Her second inpidse was to laugh at her adven- 
ture. did full jilstio^ to Mademoiselle Moriaz, and was 
quite aware that she ivas not l&e e'l^jery one else, but she w^as 
scarcely prepared to admit tbai , bear beauty could work 
ijl^raoles and resurrections, and that a hypochondriac could 
recover his! zest for life simi^y from seeing her pass. Her 
mripsity led her to make inquiries ; the flowers and letter 
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had been broiight by a little peasant who dyi not belong to 
the placfi, and w'as not to be found. Antoinette examined 
the visitors^ book, but tlid not discover in it the same hand- 
writing as the note. She studied the faces around her ; there 
was not one romantic countenance in all the hotel. She 
soon gave up the search. She liked the bouquet and kept it 
as a present that had fallen from tlio sky, the note she laid 
by as a. curiosity, without troubling her head any further 
about its writer. Let us talk no more about it, it must 
have been some madman/’ she replied one day to Made- 
moiselle Moiscncy, who was constantly rcciirring to the in-‘ 
cident, and burning to solve the mystery. The go<r^d lady was 
tempted to slop people on the road and ask : Was it 
you?” She might possibly have suspected the BergUu 
stranger of some share in the matter, had she sunnised that 
lie had been at St.*Mof.’t 25 , where she had never come across 
liim. Yet ho came there every day, but at his own hours ; 
l)0sidcs, the hotels were cramnied, the courtyei'd of the hotel 
belonging to the baths was thronged, and it was easy for him 
to disappear in the crowd. 

To tell the truth, when Count Abel L^^inski came to St. 
Aloritz, he devoted less attention to Mademoiselle Antoinette 
IMoriaz than to a certain illnstrious chemist. The air of 
the Engadine and the inky-flavoured water had worked 
wonders ; in a week, M. Moriaz felt another man. He had 
a ft)rmidablc api>etitG, and could walk for hours together 
without feeling tired. He expended his returning strength 
in scouring the mountains without a guide, hammer iii 
hand; every day, in spite of his daughter’s rcmionstrariscs, 
he pushed his enterprises still further. The more learned 
people are, the more inquisitive they become, and the more 
inquisitive they are, they further they can go without feel- 
ing fatigue; they only pcrcerve it as they return. M. 
Moriaz never suspected that in these solitai^ excursions 
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he waii accom|>aiii( 5 ii from aftir by a stratigcr, ho80 keen 
ear and eye >vatohed over him like a guardian angel. The 
peculiarity of this guardian angel was his willingness to 
have set him fast in some difficult situation, or pushed him 
into a bog for the pleasure of pulling him out and beai'ing 
him in his arms to tlic Hotel Badriitt. ‘‘Oh, that he would 
fall into a hole and break his leg]” w^as Coxmt Al^el 
Larinski's daily wish ; but a providence w’atches over savants. 
Although M. Moriaz was both rather corpulent and absent- 
minded, be crossed more than one bog without being 
engiilphcd, and moi^o than one swamp without sinking 
into it. ^ 

One morning ho took it into his head to climb up to 
the snowfields which cover the bottom of an amphitheatre, 
fonned by two ridges of rock, above a forest of pine and larch. 
He was not yet accustomed to a mountainous country, where 
distances are often deceptive. After drinking three largci 
glasses of iron water and breakfasting heartily, he started, 
crossed the Inn, and began to ascend through the forest. 
The hill became steeper and steeper, and the track whic]> ho 
had followed soon, ceased. It was not ca,sy to turn back ; lie 
w^ent on climbing, clijii^diing at the bushes, brushing away 
with his feet the treacherous fir-needles which formed a 
carpet as slippery as ice, making three steps forward and tw o 
backward. The ])orspiration hung on him in large dro2)S ; 

^t down for a minute to wnpo his forehead, and hoped 
fliat some w^ood-cutter might 'pass by and put him on the 
path again, if path there were. As no one a2>peared, ho 
su^A^/noned up courage and went on climbing till he came 
^ose to a ridge of rocks, in which he vainly sought an open- 
He w^as about to turn, when he remembered having 
noticed this ridge pf reddish rocks from the gallery of the 
hotel, jie thought he remembered also that it formed a kind 
of spur from the snowheld, and thus concluded that it must 
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be the last obytaele lie had to overcoufc. It ^seemed 
humiliatmj;‘ to come so near his goal and relim] nisi i his 
purj;)i)so. Tlio rock, -vvoather-beaten and Avorn away by frost, 
presented clt^fts and hollows, a kind of uatnriil staircase. 
Siuninoning all hit^ powers, and using his nails, ho 
managed to scraiiiblo up, and in five minutes reached a kind 
<»f terrace, hounded, unluckily, by a Avail of granite?, 
]K'if(xd-ly smootli and a])j>aningly liigh. There Avas nothing 
Ibr it but to return l)y the way ho had come; but in perilous 
] dices it is easier to ascend than descend; in the one case 
you can clioose your ste])S, in the oibciv you must go at 
random. Ah ,Monj.w conld not ventiiro to act at fandmu. 

JIo walked all along the teiTaec on Which he found himscll, 
^ in hopes of discovering some way down; it Aras bounded at 
the end by a torrent, Avdioso muddy A\’aters roared and 
framed, d’lic torrent Avas too Avide for a stride, and Inhere 
was .110 possibility of AA%ading through it. M. Aioriaz, finding 
his iA.'.troat cut off, began to regret his boldness. Seized by 
intense anxiety, lie asked himself whether he were not con- 
dimmed to end his days in this eyrie; ho envied the happiness 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of the plains^ and cast looks of 
Vuiii at the enrsod Avail which k him a prisoner, and 
s mod by its gloomy aspect to reproach him for his iin- 
pr police, lie felt as if the human mind had noATr invented 
an| \^ng finer than a high road, and Avas almost prepared to 
exoluun Avith Paimrgc: “Oh, how trebly and quadruply 
h;ij)py are those who plant cabbages 1'^ 

Though there was little chance of any one lieariug him 
in this solitude, he siiouted again and again, having gyfat 
difficulty in making his voice heard above the noise of 
the torrent. Suddenly he thought he heard from below a 
voice answering him in the distance. He redouliled his 
shouts, the voice seemed to approach, anti presently Jie saAV 

emerging from the thicket, which Hotbed the opposito bank 

B 



of the 84^rcam, faca with a pale coiuploxioii and cbcsinnt 
beard, which ho remembered having mot in the calJicdral 
at Chur and having again seen at Bergnn. ^ 

• Yon are imprisoned up there, I si'c, mr,’’ cried Count 
Lariniskl “Have patience for a minute and 1 will be with 
yovu” His countenance beamed with joy; at last he had 
rim down the precious prize he had pursued so long. 

OIF he bounded with the agility of a eluunois. A( the i iid 
of twenty minutes he reappeared, earrying oji liis sLoulder a. 
Jong jdauk w'hich he liad torn from a pasturc-fence. Ih.' 
threw it over the torrent, steadied it- as wadi as he coul'l, 
crossed the bridge thus improvised by bis genius, and 
joined M, IMorjaz, who was longing to emi>vaee him. 

“Moimtaius arc the .most tTeaelierous things in the 
world,” said the Count. “Tiiey are haunted by some 
hol)g^blin who ])l}iys mischievous tricks on daring j)e(.‘j)lo ; 
but all’s well that ends W’oll. Before starting again, you 
must need some refreshment? The raw air of ihesi^ high 
regions is terribly exhausting to the stomach. I ajn moi-c 
prudent tlian you, and never set out on a voyage Avilbe it 
biscuits — How^ palg 3 011 arc ! ” he added, gazing on Inni w 1 h 
S3mipathctic and almost aftectionatc ‘‘J*ray put on m v" 

overcoat, I AVill wi'ap myself in my jdaid, and wc sluili 
Soth be warm.” 

So saying, Jio divested himself of bis wra}> to place it at, 
the service of M. Moriaz, who, feeding half frozen, made but. 
feeble resistance and donned the overcoat, though he had 
some dilTiculty in getting his arms through the sleeves. 

‘^leanAvhile, Count xibel had throAvii down the wallet 
AvhicMi^hcarried slung on his back. Ho took out a loaf, 
somelpni-boiled eggs, a venison past, 3% and a bottle of ex- 
cell^ht Burgundy, He spread out the provisions, and tlicTi 
offering M. Moriaz *a cup carved from a cocoa-nut shell, filled 
it up to the brim, saying: ^‘This will do you good.” i\l. 
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iVTorinz emptied the cup, and soon felt his discomforts vanish. 
IUb good humour rcturuod, and ho gave his Amphitryon an 
amujiiug account of his deplorable Odyssey; Abel namit.od 
ail ‘.ulvout uro iff ilur same kind that had ♦befallen him on 
ihe (WpaUuan moiiutaius. It is easy to take a fancy to a 
ioaii who has n\scnod you from a perilous i)osition, who 
gives you cirink when arc thirsty, and food wlieii you 
are hungry ; but if M. Moriaz had not boon under great 
okifo'atin.is to (k)imt Larinski,. *he could not have helped 
acknowiudgiug' tiiat this agreeable stranger was a man of 
g(jo(l brooding and pleasant conversation. 

Kowever, as the meal came to an end, ho ^aid ; ‘‘AVe 
a. 1’0 f -rgotting everything wliilo talking. I am the ba})]>y 
fatlier of a cliarming daugliter with a lively imagination. 
Slic wii] be fancying 1 am killed, I must go and, reassure her 
at onee.’^ 

fount i'.bel gave M. Moriaz his han<l to hel]) him to 
keep Ills balance while crossir% the narrow plank. Through- 
out tbe descent lie showed him many little attentions, 
sunporting him with his arm at the steepest parts. 

/' •. :so;>u as they had found the path, ^ley began to con- 
aeain. Abel had ideas on everj subject, and Socrates^ 
gilt for interrogation, as we have said. M. Moriaz was cn- 
ehauted by the way ho put his questions; in his quality of 
professor at the C’oll^gc de PYaiioe, he felt glad that the 
man. to whom he owed his life w'as an intelligent one. 

As they were traversing a* pine wood, they heard a voice 
hailing them, and were soon joined by a guide, whom 
^klademoiselle Moriaz, teiribly anxious at her father^ 
longed absence, had despatched iii ^search of him. They 
came upon her at the foot of the nmuntain, accompanied 
by Mademoiselle Moiseney. Palo >dth cniotion, her 
strength failing her, she iuid seated hor6K)lf on the edge of a"* 
hollow. She -was consumed with angiiish, faicying that 
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bhe fsaw lior failicr* lying half dead at the hatloia d' a 
precipice or a crevasse. On catching sight oi' liiiii, slse 
gave a scream of joy and ran to moot him. 

• “Well; yes, «niy dear,” ho said, “ J Jnivo boon jddiv 
fortunate than prudent. 1 must ask my deliverer’s iiauo’ 
to iiiiroduco liim 1o 

CJount Abel seemed not to have lieard tlu'se last woids. 
He stjiminorcd (uit that M. Moriuz cxap'^-cratcd tlie vabu* 
of thc.^'lii'lit sei vice he had been so hapjiy as to render biiu, 
and bowiiif:^ 1o Autoiuetie with a cold, dignilied, and almost 
formal air, be look leave, like a man who has no vvidi to 
make fresh •acqua ini aiices and longs to rctnni to liis soliiude. 

lie aU'oudy at some disiaiico before iM. Moriaz, 

OMM/pied ill teJliug Jiis diiucj^hiur his siojy, be/bongbt biui 
iliat be Jmd kc])t Jiis deliverer’s OA(T(*o.ih ]{o felt in the 
(>ockOiS and found a notebook and some visit ing'Cai'iU 
wbieli bore the n.ime of (Vnint Abel F^arindd. Before 
dinner lie had goju' round to •all the fioteks in St. Moritz 
williout being nlilo 1o discover where M. hurindvi was stay 
ing. In tlie course of the evening be h'avnt it from a 
])ea aiit w bo, came /rum Cellcriiui to feleb 4be coat. 

The w'ortby Madempisello Moiseney was favourably dis- 
])osed to C\mut Aliel, lirst because he was bandHuiie, and 
then because ho played the ])iaao so del felly. She 
f(‘lt sure that Antoinette inns' be grateful to this excoiluit 
musician for liaving rescued her father; cerl.iiii of being no 
longer rebutfed for her entluisiasm, sbi' said to her that 
same evening, w^itli a smile that .she irieaiit to b(' niiseliiovous: 

^4^\‘ll, my dear, do you Ktill think that (kmnt l.arinski’, 
head is buried in his skonUhu’s I ” 

‘‘ Ft IS of little iamsefpience, hut T do not rctived n-y 
ojiinion.” 

“Oh,„if \()U could but bear him nlay tau' (/ Seliumann’f'? 
romances ! — ” 
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‘^Aoliarming talent. But in my^yesjus chief merit is 
his capacity for rescuing others.?* 

Ob, I fc'lt sure, perfectly convinced, that he had a largo 
heart and a good dispositioii I understand phyaiogncMiiy 
and don’t need to sec people twice to form my opinion of 
them.” ' 

After a pause she rosumod : “May T venture to tell you 
an idea that has occurred to me, m3' dear 'i ” 

“ Tell me, your ideas often amuse mo.” 

“Is it not possible that Count Abel Larinski might bo 
the sender of a certain note and present?' 

“ AVhy he sooner than any one else?” reliwned Antoin- 
ette. “ I tliink you wrong him, ho looks like a \v(3l]-hrud 
mail, and no well-bred man writes anonymous letters.” 

“Oh, that one wos jicrfectly innocent, and 3^011 maybe 
sure he wrote it in good faith.” 

“Then you think, Mademoiselle, that a man on the ])(»int 
of slipping a noose rounft his luick might abandon Ins 
design in good faith, because he met Maclcirioisclle Autoiu- 
etto Moriaz on tlio liigli road ? ” 

“Why not?” replied Mademoiselle JVfoiseuoy, looking at 
her with tulmiring Besides^ 3'ou know that Poles are 

rather impetuous and apt to be carried away by enthusiasm. 
Count Larinski may be forgiven for what would be inex- 
cusable ill a l’ari.siaij.” 

“I forgive him on condition that he kee])S his iiromise 
never to violate his inc<fguito, Hhe first duty of an un- 
known. Ho refused to let^my father introduce him to nm, 
which is certainly in his favour. Tf ho reconsidcj-s his 
determination, he is condemned— I am sorry for yon, my. 
dear Joanne,” added Antoinette with a laugh. “You are 
(lying to hear one of those songs without words which M, 
Larinski plays so well, and if M. Larinski he the writer of 
tlic loiter, his own coufossion should prevent him from ever 
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oouEjing into mjr^csQnoe, How will yon escapo fipotn Jhis 
dilemma? It is embarrassing.^ 

It was M Modass who niiMiertook to settle this embatras- 
smg matter. Three* days latefi % tqil^utos before dinner, 
be was walking in the ocmityeiJd ibe hotel, a 
cigar. He saW Count Abel pass jalong" tmA »5m Iiis 
way back to Oellerina. Thij^ woeAbe*' w&s stornlj^^ And a 
few drops of rain bad begun to ^falb M. 'Morkz after 
the Count and caught him^feythe buttoui iiayhig: **Tou 
have saved my filfe, let me sate you iVom rein Do 
me the honour to share our dingier ; we will have it served 
ill our own sitting-room 

Abel declined to accept this invitation, lihA alleged 
reasons which sounded like mere e3ccttseil The thunder be^ 
pfan to growl M. Monaa took his man by the arm and 
dragged him in by mam force. He introduced him to his 
daughter, saying; Antoinette, hero is Count Laritiski, a 
valuable but unsociable man. ♦ I have had to use force to 
got him hera” ^ 

The Count replied to this speech by a constrained smile 
He seemed to Ibel himself a pnsoner ; but as he prided him* 
self on good philosophy, bore hw impmonment 

with a fair giuco. During dinner he was grave. He treated 
Antoinette with rather distant politenees, was attentive to 
Mademoiselle Moiseney, but reserved his aidour fbr M. 
Moriaz. " He Addr^sed him by preference, listened to him 
with grokt attention, and drank m his words ; a professor 
IS always Sensible to this Sjjccies of couitesy. After 
coffesi^. Count Abel’s reserve thawed. He had been all over 
the world ; he knew the Cmt$<l States and Turkey, New 
Orleans and Buohaii^t, San^Franeiseo and Oomtantinople. 
He had profited fiis tiavels, kb bad 4^served men and 
things, countries and instHutions, mannm and 
l&nd tmVellcia, everything indeed^ O^^cept the women, to 



whom he eee’mcd to have had no timji to ^dovoto; at least ; 
they never figured in his conversatipn. He told some 
nnccdotes well; his melancholy vanishedj he had intervals 
or cheerfulness, and Antpiuette could not refrain from 
mentally comparingyhis face and Conversation to the 
austere ^"landscapes' of the JEngadine, wherd lilies, gentians, 
and lakes, are.to be found undejp the shade of, blaek pines 
amoiig the locks. 

Mis gi‘av!ty retiirned as he r^ied to a qiiestion M. Moriaz 
hswi asked about Poland. ‘‘ Our poor Poland 1 * ■ he excliximed. 
‘‘The Jew master now; Active, defer, inventive, and 
unscnipulons, ho lives oii our idleness and improvidence ; 
he possesses tlio great adVantage over us of looking forward 
to the morrow, while we live only for to-day. We despise 
him, but we cannot do without him. We are always thirsty^, 
and he gives us to drink ; we never have any ready tuoney, 
ho lends it iis at the rate of fifty per cent; wo cannot repay 
it, and he recoups himself bf taking aw’ay our furnitiire, our 
jewels, our estates' and houses. We avenge ourselves on him 
by insolence,' and at times by petty persecutions, and are no 
readier than our Koumatiian neighbours ^ perpeivo that the 
only way to banish the Jew. is to ri^ ourselves of the vices 
on which ho flourishes.” Count Abel added, that, for his 
part, ho had no jjrpjudioe against the children of Abrfxham, 
find quoted the speech of an Austrian waiter, who says : 
‘‘Every country has the Jews- it de^rves,”-; “And indeed,” 
he continnod, “both in England and Erancp, and wherever 
tlicy are treated on a footing of equality, they become one of 
tho healthiest and most vigorous elements in the nation, whilo 
they are the scourge and the leech of t£e country that per- 
secutes them.” , . ' . 

“ And that is but justice,” exclaimed, Mademoiselle Moriaz. 

The count addroased limis('lf directly to her fot;thc first 
time, saying : ■ 
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What, madcmoiselie, you are a wonojun and love jai;jiico 
*‘T>oeij that astonish you ? ’" she replied. Do you think 
it ib a virtue to which wo are unaccustomod ? . t 

“A woman whom I know,” he returned, ‘‘ maiataiucd that 
it Avould be doing this poor woidd an ill seiwico to supprcbb 
all injustice, since it would suppress chm‘ity at the saim^ 
time.” 

^*Iam not of that opinion,” said she 5 when I give, I fca 1 

its if I wei*e miiking restitution.” 

“She is a little Socialist,” exclaimed her father. find 
that out in January Qvery year, when I make up her accounts, 
and it is wci> she puts them into my hands, for she cannot 
make head nor tad of the balance sheets her banker sends 
her.” 

• “ I am proiuT for Pohuurs sake that Madcmoiselit* Moria/ 
has a folisli failing,” said Abel Larinski, gallantly. 

“ K it a failing?” said Antoinette. 

“Arithmetic is the first of seioncv's and tlie pment of 
safety,” replied M. Moriaz. And turniug to the count, ho 
added: “She is a d.iiigerous -character ; licr principles arc 
quite revolutionary, dangoroxis to public oi’der and the well- 
being of society. Slic naintaius that those \\ho are devoid 
of the Tieoess<iries of life have a right to its luxuries, because 
otherwise they would have nothing at all” 

“ That seems to me self-evident,” said she. 

“ For instance,” resumed M. Moriaz, among her ja-otegi 

there js a certiwu Mademoiselle (Jalet or Calard ” 

“G.ileb”Kaid Mademoiscllo Moiseney with an air of mi- 
portan(*o ; she had hocn waiting impatiently for an opportu 
iilty of xmtting in a word. 

“ This Mademoiselle Ld'ontine Clalet, who lives at No. 25 
Hue Mc^ijlfetard ” 

again ifllciposed Mademoiselle Moiseiu'} in a 
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‘*As iisiiai, yon aro certain, perfectly *oovtam. Well! T 
rwas, saying that Mademoisello Oakrd or Oalot, who lives ut 
Nii. 25 or 27 lluo Mouftetard, was once an artificial flower 
maker by trade, and is now without a penny. I do not mt?.m 
to probe the lUysterios of her past life ; lightly come is lightly 
gone. What is certain is that Mademoisello GalaM — — ” 
‘‘Galet/* said Mademoiselle Moisency, sharply. 

Is now merely an aged aiiffcror who deserves tlic com- 
])USs]on of the charitable. Mademoiselle Moriaz makt's hoj* 
nil allowance, to which I bavo no objection; but Made- 
moisollo Galet— I bog pardon, Mademoiselle Gnlard, has ro- 
taiuod a love of flowers from her former dalling^and Ihroimh- 
out the winter Madomoisollc Moriaz sends lier (‘\ cry week 
bouquets costing on an sucrage ten or t\^elv(‘ francs a piece, 
which seems to me a want of eominoji sease.'^ Last January, 
she procured some Parma violets for, her, I appefi to*M. 
Larinski. Is it reanuiablc or absurd ? ” 

is ndjiiirably al)>nr*i, and absurdly admirabJo,’' re- 
plied the count. 

‘‘The flowers I give her will never be so lovely as those 1 

ifft ^ ^ 

had sent me the other day,” exclaimed JVIademoisLdle Moriaz. 

She wont into tlio adjoin ing ro<»tn to fetch tin* vase into 
which she had put her mysterious bouquet,, and having 
brought it, said to the count; “What do you think of it? 
Tlicy are rather faded now, but what remains is lovely still.” 

lie admired the bouquet, but though sho looked at him 
fixedly, she could detect iieitlier embanussment nor hcMght- 
ened colour on his face. “It is not ho,” said sho to herbclf. 
Phero was a piano in the room where^ they had dined. As 
ijount Abel was taking leave, Mademoiselle Moisency begged 
Jiim to give Mademoiselle Moriaz a spc'cimcii of his talent. 
He frowned slightly, and resumed thogloomy .ijid rather wild 
air wliioh he had worn on meeting AiTtoincI to at the foot of 
the mountain. He pleadovl the lateness of the hour, but 
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allowed a proiuis^c to'bc extorted ftum Lim to bO more coin- 
ptiaiit the following day. 

When he liad departed, accompanied by M. Moriajj, A^dio 
was going to walk part of the way with him : You see, my 
dear, that it w^as not ho,” cried Antoinette: 

‘‘We will admit that I was mistaken,” replied IVfaderaois- 
scllc Moiseiiey with an aggrieved air, “ You will at least 
allow him to be hapdsomcl” 

“ As handsome as you please. Do yon know what I think 
of wlu'u I look at Jiiin 1 A haunted castle. I shtnikl like to 
know wluit ghosts inhabit it.” 

In spite of his promise. Count Larinski was three days bo- 
foi ‘0 lie came again, but this time he jilaycd whatever tjn'y 
wished. His iij^sical memory was sur[)nsing, and Lis soul 
was in his finger-tips ; ho produced marvellous effects from a 
very mediocre instrnrnont. He sang too ; liis voice was a rich, 
mellow^, touching baritone. Aftey hninining some Itoumanian 
songs, he struck up one of his miiional airs. Ho could not 
finish it, tears came into his eyes, and his voice was choked 
with emotiom He broke off^ offering exenses for boing^o 
waiak and making hUnself so ridicnlous ; but a glance at 
]\iadeinoiselle Moriaz enough to convince him that she 
had not thought him iklicuUms. 

A Pole >vho can talk and sing is a valuable resource; in 
a mountainous country, where the evenings are long. ^1. 
Moriaz liked music, and thei’e w'|is something he liked still 
better. When he did not go into society and Avas not allowe<l 
to work, he xvas inclined to go to sle^p after dinner;* to 
rouse himself, he liked to play bevaquo or ecartc% For want 
of any one else, ho used to play with Mademoiselle IMoisenc}^, 
but did not enjoy it ; he disliked coming into such close 
conta^^'ith Pope Jdan’s 2 )inched face and yellow ribbons. 
He :|»MMod a game to Count Larinski, wdio accepted Avitli the 
in the woi'l^i “The man is ready for any tiling,” 
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rilought M. SJoiiaz, and lie took a groat falricy to Jiini. Tlie 
rcsiilt was that Count Abol si)ent every eveuing lor a w eck 
at •the Hotel Badnitt 

‘^Your fatijor is a straugo niau,” said Madoinoisolle 
Moiseae^ indignantly to Antoinette, ‘^ftis selfishness is 
revolting. He aypropiates M. Larinski compl(^tGly. Tlie 
idea of utilizing a man like tliat to play b^zi^uo 1 lie will 
never eome again.” But the Ootmt^s imsocialibility sccujcd 
conquered: for ever. Ho oame again. 

One evening M. Moriaz was guilty of ap indiscreiion. As 
he was taking up a trick, it occurred to him to ask M. 
Larinski who had taught him the piano. 

‘‘I always carry her portrait about with me,” was the n pl^ . 
And drawing from his pocket a locket,^ handed it to 
M. Moriaz, who, after looking at it, pas* it on to hi'^ 
daughter. Tho locket contained the likeness of a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed woman, y^iUi a small woll-chisollcd mouth, 
and a delicate ifiaiiiUvo exjn’ession, both sweet and sad ; it 
was the face of an angel, but of an angol that had lived and 
(#ffercd. 

What a charming face'” oxc1aimed1!ds demoiselle Moria/. 
It certainly was charming. Sdine one has asertod that 
a Polish woman is a combination of punch and holy w^ater. 
Vet you may neither caro for punch nor holy water, and 
still be very fond of a Polish woman. She is one of tho best 
cliaptors in the book of creation. 

“ Tho portrait is that of ray mother,” said Count Larin.ski. 
*‘‘Arc you so fortunate as still to possess her?” asked 
Antoinette. 

She was a sensitive plant,” he replied; “and sensitive 
people do not live long,” 

So her portrait tells ; one can see that she has suffered, 
but tliat she has forgiven life it.s ills.”* 

For the first time, tho count laid n.ridc tlm i*oserve Jio 
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liad maintained iii'liis relations with Mademoiselle Antoinette 
Moriaz. “ [ cannot tell you/^ he exclaimed, ‘‘how happy 
yoi'ir praise of my mother makes mo/’ ^ 

Othello was accused of having employed secret philtres 
.'Hid charms to gain Dosdemona’s atToctious. Brabaulio 
/jiuJ only himaeir to blame ; he liked Othello and often 
invited him to his house, not making him play at hfelqiie, 
but questioning him about liis past litb. The Moor told his 
story, his sulferings and his adTontures, and Desdemona 
wept. The fatliei\ put the questions, the heroes or adven- 
t urors toll the tale, and the daughters weep. This story 
is as old as* the hills. Abel Larinski had left the card- 
. table ; ho had seated himself in an easy-chair, opposite 
Mademoiselle ]\lm‘iaz. lie w'as questioned, and he answ^creil 
‘ There liad boeu nothing easy or pleasant in his lot. He 
was stilt very young when his father, Count Witold Larinski, 
iinpiicjited in a j)lot, was fon^cd^to fiy from Wai‘saw. His 
estates had been confiscated ; fortunately, he had some money 
invested in otlu r countries, and w'as not left destitute. He 
was an enterprising man ; he emigrated to America with 
wife and son, and drc^imed of making a name and fortune by 
cutting through the istlmfas of rdnama. Ho went to New 
Cntnada and made surveys and jdans, so many, indeed, that 
ho died of yellow fever without having jacrced tlirough his 
isthmus, but having got through all his property, and leaving 
liis widoAv ill the most cruel destitution, (.'oimtess Larinski 
said to her son : “ VV’e have nothing left to live on, but is it so 
necessary to live T 'Jdiis she said with an angelic smile on 
'K’r lips, 

Al)eLwP4:td,p California! There he followed the humblest 
ciilliiigll did he (^nre whether ho wore a porter or 

strp.(^'t-sw^cepci*, provided hi^ mother did not die ot hunger ? 
^l^e.’J^ient hcv what little money ho earned and lived in priva 
iioh. making lier believe that he had uvoiy c()iiifor|;<. -^biTilpje 
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looked on liiiu more kindly and liis cii^unif^tances iinproN-od. 
The ComiU\ss came to join him at San Francisco; but angels 
caiijiut live among gold-diggers, nor breathe with impunity 
the pestilential air of the eoualry of “placers;*^ they languish, 
Kpread their wings, and lly away. A few wrecks after the 
loss of his mother, in 1863,. Count Abel learned througli a 
newspaper which came into his hands, that Poland had just 
risen again. Ho was one and twenty. He thought ho heard 
a voice calling him, and another speaking from heaven amb 
saying: ‘‘Sho calls thee, go, it is thy duty.” So he went, 
ami witiiin two months he was crossiifg the frontier of 
.Caheia on his way to join Langiewicz’s band. 

Othello spoke toOesdemonaof caverns, desc'rts, rocks whose 
summits reached to iieaven, of anthropophagi, of cannibals 
and men whose heads do grow beneath Heir Blioulders. 
(.louut Abel related fo Mademoiselle Moi'iaz all the liu'tuiTes 
and vicissitudes of [)iirtizan wtnfaro, the risks, useless exploits, 
obscure glories and l)loody A)ntests which are never dccisivt', 
cl('f(‘ats survived by lioj>e, hunger, thirst, colJ, snow stained 
with l^lood, and long imprisomnents in forests suiToundod by 
tl?c enemy; tlieu tlic disasters, diseoyragemonts, and the 
filling away of the last hoj)c, pxyrishments, gibbc;ts, with 
nothing left but a duml) feverish resignation, ami the vast 
solitude witli which silence Hurrounds oalamily. After the 
dispersion of the band wliose fates ho had followed, lie bad 
managed to pass into lloumania. * 

This exact and precise narration boro the stamp of truth. 
He unfolded it iu a simple and jriodost manner, not attempt, iug 
to glorify himself, but losing liimsolf in his subject, and { k ' s - 
suasivo because lie made no eflbrt to be so. His eyes some- 
times flajshed, his voice faltei^ed and ho made sviddeii pauses ; 
ho paused for a word, was indigmmt with himself foi- uot 
finding it, hut fauml it at hist, and this effort added to tlio 
energy of his abrupt and broken eloquence. 
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Tie ended by. j;« ivifiir • When a mau is young, he feds 
hinmelf hom. to roll ; the day comes i^hcn ho viants to ; sit 
dot^n. I hive sat down now, on a ratlior !)ard scat ; whdi I 
am tomiHcd to complain, T think of my mother and hold my 

. „ 

did you do in lioumatjiaf asked M* Moriah, wlio 
Vikod storicji to be in detail from ond to epd. 

“ OV’ said he, “ i must beg you to excuse me from ^fiving 
you a history of the worst spent years of my He. I am my 
father’s soa He dre,\med of pierojug an isthmus, I vrdnted 
to invent a gun. sjnuit four y oars iu m*iking it, and the 
first time it < was used it burst.” 

Hereupon he sketched with some humour, and not without 
quiiiising himself, tlic story of the sad fate of his in vention, his 
hopes, his gold<©n dreams, mortifications and failuro, 

“ Oi’o good thing,” pursued he, “has happened, which no 
inventor ever experienced before, I am completely disgusted 
with my chimera; I defy it to captivate me again. I intend 
to imnish myself for my extravagance. As soon as my 
course of baths is finished, I shall go to Paris aiid do i)eu- 
uiico.” , , , ^ ^ 

“ What penance V’ asked M. Moriass again. “ Paris is not 
a hermitage.” 

Ho replied with perfect simplicity, “ Nor have I any in- 
tention of leading a hermit’s life there. I shall give lessons 
ill music and languages.” 

“ Dear rnc,” exclaimed M. klonaz. “ Do you see, no other 
career ojicn to you, rny dear count V’ 

“ I am a count no longer,” replied Im with a manly sniLe. 

“ Call me ])la{n M. liarinski. Counts do not give lessons at 
so mi^dh per liour,” . 

fire shot from his eyes, and lie cried passionately, 
give lessons till I again hear the voice whicli spoke 
: id' ftio in California. It will fine} me always ready; I shall 
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aiiswe]*, * I am yours, do what you will wit|j me/ Ah, that 
cUimora 1 shall never renounce.’’ 

He seemed suddenly to be awaking from a dr^am, passed 
his hand over his forehead, looked around, and said with 
some conriisi(Ui : 

Good Heavens 1 Here have I been talking to you about 
myself for two hours. It is the most stupid w^ay possible 
of spending one’s time, and I assure you that it shall never 
]iaj>j)on again:?^ 

With these words ho rose, took up liis hat and left tlu:‘ 
room. 

M. Mo]*iaz paced the room for some moments, witlj his 
hands behind lus. back ; then ho said : 

That poor follow^ is eloquent in his way, he touched my 
foeliugs. The one point in his story that I dislike is that gun,^ 
A drunkard will go on drinking, and an inventor m\^aitiiTg 
No one ever stoj^ped short at his first gun.” 

“Pray, sir,” cried Madcmijisclle Moiscncy, could not you 
ask tlie Minister for War to adopt the Lariiiski rifle ? ” 

What, are you the enemy of your country 1 ” said ho. 

“ Do you wisli its ruin? Have you swi^rn that wc shall lose 
Gliampagiio as well as Alsace ?” 

“ I tun quite sure,” replied she in high dudgeon, “ that 
the Larinski rifle is a masterpiece, and I will answer for the 
inventor’s genius.” 

Well, then, Mademoiselle,” rctuniod M. Moriaz with a 
low bow, ‘Mf yc)u will give your word of honour, of course 
you may bo sure that ibe Fjvnch Government will have no 
liesitatic)!!.” 

Mademoiselle Moriuz took no part *in this conversation. 
With a slightly conti-aeted brow, buried in her thoughts ns 
in a solitude inaccessible to all mundane sounds, her clus'k 
resting on the palm of her left .hand, #she held in the right a 
paperdviiife, and ke])t moving the point backwards and foi*' 
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wards in ono of tho grooves of the table ou which hho wag* 
IcaniuL*’, while she coiifomi>latod, .with half-closed 
knot h] iho umhonnny. In this knot slue saw the Isthmys of 
]*tuifiiu,ij Sun Fi\inritiCO, and the fingelio countenance of tlio 
Polksh huly who hud given birth to Count -Ahel Larinski ; 
sJw also saw in it fields uf snow, mnhusoatlos, retreats in(n’e 
giorioxis than victories, and, atthi&ond of all, a bursting o, a u 
auti a breakinur heart. 

blio rose and kissed her fafclxcr without %eakjng. Tu 
croR^ing the sitting-room to go to her own chamber, she 
perceived that M^ijarinski had forgotten a book which he 
]»ad laid on the pnmo as ho entered. It was an octavo 
cdillon of Shtikspcarc, which often accompanied him in his 
walks. She opened f he volume ; he had written his name 
on the first page, and Antoinette recognised the hnnd-wu'it- 
!ng of the note. 

AVhite she was taking down her hair in her own room, la^r 
imagination was wandering though C.iliforuui and Polaiul 
She oompjircd M. Larinski to all the men she knew, and 
decided lliat ho w^as like no ono And this was tlie 

man who had WTitten to Madenioiselle Moriaz : 

‘‘ 1 cniiK' to tliis valloy^lisgusted with life, sad and wcai 7 
to death. 1 saw you pass, mid some mysterious inducnce 
entered iiito me. 1 hliall live.” 

She felt as, if she had boon se^^ing some one for years, 
and that she Imd done well to come to the Kngadine, since 
slic had found him there. 
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T>\V(), ii;hreo,#our, days elapsed without Count Lariuski’s 
reappearing at the Hotel Badrutt, where he was expected 
each . eveni ng. Th is prolonged absence alfdt’tcKl Mad emoisello 
Morifiz keenly* She sought to. exj)lam it; the ^<^arcli oecu- 
j)icd pai€ of her days and disturbed lior sluinbers. * She 
hud too much spirit not to keep her chagrin and anxiety to 
herself. No one about her could suspect that she asked her; 
self more than a hundred times during the twenty-fouiklioufs, 
Wliy does not lie come again? Will ho never come again? 
has lie made a resolve ? Does his proud spirit regret having 
made such disclosures to us ? Is he angry with us for liav- 
ing. wrested from him by our questions the secret of his 
life? Or does he possibly susiiect me pf having discoveied 
the handwriting of the anouyi^^ous letter to bo his? 
Will he leave the Engadino without taking leave of, us ? 
Perhaps he has left already, and we shall never see him 
again.'* 

At this thought, Mademoiselle Moriaz felt a sinking -at 
the heart that she had never before known. Her day ha<l 
come, her heart was no longer free ; the bird had sullered 
itself to be taken* captive. 

Mademoiselle Moiseney said to her one night : ‘‘ It seenfs 
to me settled that wo shall never see Count Lariuski again." 

She replied in an almost indifferent tone : No doubt 
he has found more entertaining so«?iety at Cejlerina or 
elsewhere.** 
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“You niean/^ returued MademoisoHo Moiseudy,” /‘tluit 
M. Moriaz and bezique have driven him awa 3 L Hoav^ 
preserve me from saying anything against your father ! 
He lias every virtue under the sun, excepting a delicacy of 
feeling which is not to be learned by handling acids. To 
comjicl a Count Lariuski to play bezique h There are some 
thinirs which your fatlier does not, and never will nnder- 
stand.” 

M. Moriaz had entered the room during this speech : “ i>o 
so good as to explain wdiat.it is tlial 1 do not understand/^ 
said he to jMadenioisolle Moiseney. 

She replii^i with some emharraasuient : “ You do not un- 
dorstjfnd, sir, how imich avc enjoyed certain visits, and liow 
we miss 

. Thm't yon think that I mm them too? For the lasi, 
four d?lys I iiave boon deprived of my gajue. AVhat ei.n 
wo do ? Poles are capricious, and it does not do to 
them.” 

“ [f mfi}" be simp]}’ that M. Larinski lias been ill/’ broke 
in Antoinette .with perfect calmness. “ .[ think, papa, w'o 
ought to impure.” 

'riie following daj^ M. Moriaz went over to Cellerina. 
He brought baede w^o.rd that M. Larinski w^as nifiking a tour 
among the mountains, that ho had started with the iuteii- 
lion of climbing to the summit of the Idz-Mortcratsch and 
attempting ilie still more diiTicult ascent of the Piz-Roseg. 
Madomoisollo Moriaz found it hard to decide wdiethor iliis 
nows wu're good or bad ; everything depends on the view 
that xvc take of tliiygs, and lua- view varied from hour to 
hour. 

M. IMoriaz had become more cautious since his misadveiv 
ture. ;,J^?^perience had taught him that there are treacherous 
ri|ii^|«i%hic]i may bo ’ascended wdth tolerable ease, but are 
J^l^ssible to descend; there is 'a- risk of ending your days 
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ou t]ipm, if iiQ^Pole dianced tolile .at baud. •» Some truths are 
i*‘revpcably impreiSBpd on the mind> and M. Moriaz uo longer 
yea^in^d amongst tfeehfighta un^^ aooom|ianied l;iy a guide, 
vyho^h^i received leave him 

aM >i!loV him to jnjn^ any ipisk, Oiie day he was later 
th# nsdal fi returixing^ 0 iXid his; daughtotr^ofro^ him 

rather feiemently w anxiOty fe C^isecl her. 

“ The^i glaciers and precipices give. the night ma she 
said.,' ' 

Whom have you to blame, my dear ? ho replied. “ T 
(loci are that ascent I have jtist made was neither more 
perilous nor difficult than that of Montmartre or the hill of 
Sannois. As to the glaciers, I have made a firm resolve 
never to go upon them ; I have passed the ago for exploits. 
My guide has just been thrilling mo by an account of th<; 
risks ho ran in 1864 on the Morteratsch, where he had 
accomimnied Professor Tyndall and «another English tourist. 
They were all carried awaj^ by an avalanche, 'and tied to- 
gether by 0516 rope, were slipping down with the snow : a 
fall of twelve hundred feet 1 They would have been lost if 
the presence of mind of one of the guid^^s had not succeeded 
in checking them within two fent of a frightful crevasse 
which was rcadj?. to engulf them. Let those who like ascend 
the Morteratsch I, I am a father, and I am liot tiiecl of life. 

I hope pur friend Larinski may come down safe and sound. 
If he has inet with an avalanche on his way, Im will invent 
ho more riflos.^- 

Ahtpiuotte was no longer able to control her iiervt^s ; 
throughout the evening,, she was So pre-occupied that M. 
Moriaz could not help, noticing it, hut ho was far from sus 
pectmg the cause. lie ivas deeply versed in qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, but yvas less skilled in the analysis 
of his daughter’s heart, , ‘‘blow pal'o you are.!^*^ he said 
to hejv “Do you feoJ; un\voll1 ‘ You must ha^^ a 
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cliill. J)o innka your«elf itneful, Ma(lottu)iR^llc Moiscnyy, 
aiul prepare her «omo cjriiol ; you know I don't allow hor 
to bo i]V’ 

it was not Maduinoi^ello iMoisemn's gruel which n^btored 
Madomoisclle Moria/Zs roses. The following niorning, us An- 
toinette was gi\iiig her pupil a drawing li'ssou, (k)uui Abel 
was annoinxeod. She started, the colour mantksl iji ho 
cheek, and she was nualde to conceal her agitation IVoui the 
keen eye of hor audacious charmer. It was easy to see Uiat 
ho had climbed where even eagles rarely ascend. He was 
wciiihcr-bviiivn by iho ice and snow. Ho hud succwinlly 
aocomplibhed tlio double ascent, and had to give an account 
of it. In desoeudinii the Morteratselj, ho Jiad been overtaken 
by a storm wdnch had nearly prevcutc'd his ever seeing iho 
j)lain or Madonioiaclle Moriaz again. His safety, h(' said, 
w^^s o\wng to the skill and courage of his guide, wIkuu ho 
could not snfliciently jxraise. 

While lie w’as giving this nWh’st rojxort of liis evjdoit, 
Antoinette bad dismissed her pupil. Ho seemed emharrassed 
by the t6le4-t.ete, which was, however, of his own seeking. 
He rose to go, sayhi<‘ : 

am sorry not to lav^e seen Al. IMoriaz. I caiui' to hid 
him goodbye, I am going this evening.’^ . 

She sununonod up coin’ago-^and replied : It is well 3 ’ou 
came, yoti had left this volume of SLakspearc behind }ou.'' 
And then, drawing from her pocket book a paper i “ I have 
sometliuig else to rotmn you. 1 have had thejnortification 
of dibcovering that it was you wlio wrote tins letter.'^ 

W^ith these words she handed to him the anonymous note. 
His eyes fell, and it was his turn to colour. 

What proves me to bo the author of this oflbnec?” ho 
asl^. 

r Aliy ni deed may ho denied, but do not deny it.” 

Alter a moment’s biienco, he rosuinotl : ‘‘1 shall not deny 
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it, for I oanuut toll a lie. I amHho cwlpriU I coiifeas it 
with sorrow, shice my autlaci4y has oftended you,’^ 

“I, never cared for madrigals, either in prose or verse, 
sigTied or anonymous,^’ she returned nither cur-Uy.' 

‘‘And you took this letter for a madrigal 'r’ exclainiod he, 
Thou after reading it through, ho tore it into pieces and 
threw tliein into the fire, adding with a smile: is 

certainly devoid of common sense; the man who wrote it 
Avas mad, and I have nothing to say in his defence.” 

She folded Jier hands on her breast, and fixing on him 
her brown eyes, as proud as they were swce% said; ‘‘What 
then ?” * 

“I came to Cimr,” ho replied, “f entered a churcJi, my 
eyes fell, on a stranger, 1 forgot myself in gazing at her. In 
the evening I saw her again, walking in a garden wlmro 
music w%as playing, and the sound of the harps and vkdiut^ 
seemed to me deligljtful. I said to myself, ‘ What is iJ,io 
Iicart of man? This woman Ifas passed close to me without 
seeing me, she docs not know and will never know of my 
existence, nor do I know her name. ]\Iore, I never moan 
to know it ; but I do know that she existy, anddt .makes mo 
glad, contented, and all but happy. ^ She will always be a 
sti'anger to me, still she cannot hinder me from remembering 
her, and I shall think sometimes of the miknoAVu lady of 
Chur.’” 

“Very good,” she observed, “but that docs not explain 
your note,” 

“ We are coming to that,” he wont on to say. ‘fT was 
sitting in a coppice by the roadside, I was suffering from 
gloom and dee]) dejection; there a«’o ihoments when life 
weighs me down like a heavy burden. I was thinking of 
my vanished hopes, of my perished chimeras, and the 
8orrow» of my youth and my future. You passed along the ^ 
road, aud I said to myself that life was sweet, since it 
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affoli^ed las tli<> charAoe of such lucetiugs, aij.d of again sootiig 
^ wbai had giveii us pleasur^^^^^ 

And the iiote ? she said with a dreauliy 
* He contiuued : ‘‘ I sliall never learn wisdom ; wisdom lies 
in doing nothing but what is useful, and I was bom with a 
taste for the useless. The next day 1 saw' you climbing a 
slope to gather flowers ; the slope was steep, and you could 
not reach them. I w’ent and gathered them for you, and on 
sending the bouquet' w^as unable to resist the iemptation of 
adding a - word. ‘ Before doing penance/ said I to myself, 
‘ lot mo commif one folly more, it shall be the last/ One 
always flatters oneself that it* will be the last. The wretched 
note had hardly left my hands when I regretted it ; I ,woul<l 
Imvo given a great deal to recover it. I felt its impropriety : 
I have just pronoTinced sentence on it by tearing it up. My 
^ole excuse was tuy Arm resolve never to come near yon or 
make myself known. Chance has willed otherwise, I was 
introduced to yon, you know by , whom and how — it ended 
ill my coming here every evening ; but I rebell 9 d against my 
own weakness, I forced myself away for somo days in order 
to break myself of a dangerous habit, and, thanfe heaven, 

1 have snapped my chivin." 

She tapped her foot shaiqdy on the inlaid floor, and said 
with tlio air of a queen bringing one of her subjects back to 
his duty; Am I to belie vo you T' 

He liatl spoken in a half-serious, half-jesting tone, 
tinged b}’- the playful melancholy characteristic of hiin. 
His couutonanco changed, his eye spcuklod, and he cried 
abruptly : ‘‘I have rcg9.inod strength aiid resolution on the 
top of the Morteratsch, and am only come here now to 
bid you hv^^i^fll, and- assure you that you shall me 

again.*’ 

is altogether strange,^ replied she Ahsingly; 
“but I will forgive you only on tlio conditioSi that you 
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do not carry out your threat. You 1 :iave* determined to 
1)0 prudent, and prudont people avoid all extremes. You 
must- roinemlnT that you have friends in Paris. My fathei’ 
has many friends there; if we can assist you in any 
way 

ilo di<l not allow lier to finish, but rejoined proudly: 
“ Mnnj thanks, l)ut I have sworn to put uiysolf under ohli- 
^’atious to no one.’* 

‘‘Well then,” she vosnmed, ‘*3011 will -at least give us 
the pleasure of seeing you. Jn another niontli we sluill lu- 
fit Cormcillos.” 

Ho shook his head to siginTx' liis refusal. Sh^ lo. ked :it 
liini Hteadil}^ and stud : It is .103^ wish.” 

This look and s])ecch thrilled rtmni. Ahel’s hrain wltlt 
sucli joy and lio])0 that he was on i]io point <>f heliav isl:’ 
Iwnself. Hg fcJt ready to fall down at Madenioiselk' 
Moriaz’s knees’, which would j.’.er( a inly Iiavi^ s])oiJo(l all ; hut 
!ie controlled his emotion, bowed gravolj^ and Icv.en.'d his 
eyes. She soon rosumed her ordinaiy voice and look to 
intorrogato liim about Ids route. He rejdied thatlic thought 
of travelling* by Solothurn, and spending^a day there to visit 
the houses in the (Jnrzelcngasse, iif which the greatest of 
Ihdos, Kosciusko, had died. Ho had long tlionght of making 
tliis pilgrimage. ^‘Another useless actiou,” added Ijo. 

“ When shall T loarii to corj'cct myself?” 

‘‘DouT correct yourself too much,” said she, smiling, rind 
f)n tills ho withdrew. 

M. Moriaz returned to the hotel tow^ards noon ; his guiile 
was engaged elsewhere, so ho had only Jakon ii slioi't walk. 
After lunch, his daughter suggostbd tliat they should go 
down to the edge of the lake together. They tvalked all 
round it, which is no great undertaking; this pretty sheet 
of watei*, wliieh lias lieoi unjustly compared to shaving 
dish, is liardly more than three cjuartors of a mile in length. 
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When tlie fatlnjr and danglitcr had reacliod the entrance of 
the wood which pedestrians trarcrso on their way to 
Pontrcsinn, they sat down on the grass at the foot of a larch. 
For some time both were silent. 

-Antoinette was looking, at the cows feeding, and passing 
the tip of her parasol over the shining glabrotts leaves of a 
yellow gentian. M. Moriaz was not troubling himself about 
citlicr cows or gentian, lie was thinking of M. Camille Langis, 
He was reproaching himself on his account; he had not 
written, having nothing satisfactory to report. He fancied 
he saw the poor “follow vainly waiting at the Hotel Stoinbook. 
'I'o s])ond {vlortriight at Ctinr is a penance which the most 
I’obust constitution tinds liarcl to stand, and to look every 
morning and evening for a letter that never comes is aji 
additional ponancti. M. ^Moriaz resolved to re-open hosti- 
hties,,. aiid to begin a fresh assault on the impregnable for- 
Ho w‘.is trying to find an exordium, and an opening 
phrase. Just as he bad found it, Antoinotte suddenly said 
in a. low, troubled, but distiuct voice : “I have a question to 
aslv. What should you think if I were some day to marry 
M. Abel Larinski r’ 

M» Moi’inz sprang up, and his stick, falling from his 
hand, rolled down the slope. He looked at his daughter and 
exclaimed : “ Please to repeat wdiat you have just said. 1 
am afraid I misunderstood you.’^ 

She replied . in a firm, voice : “ I want to know wdiat 
you would think if I w'ere some day or other to marry 
('ount Larinski.” 

He w’^as confounded, thunderstruck. He had never 
seen that such an accident might arise, nor mispccted ^at 
anything of the kind could take place between M. Lkrmski 
and his daughter. Of all the ideas unlikely to Qi^ur to 
him, appeared ,thc least admissible, leavst probabte, and 
mo^absurd., 
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After a long silence, lie said to Antoinotto : Vou uio 
ti-yiiig to frighten me, you are not in earnest." 

Do 3 "ou dislike M. Larinski ? " she asked. 

^‘No, certainly, I don’t dislike him. He is well bred, li.o 
f alks well, and I grant that he came the other day in the 
most graceful manner to t<ako me off a rock, where, but fur 
him, 1 should be still. I am grateful to him, but there is a 
great step between that gratitude and giving him my 
daughter. If ho asks for a Humane Society’s metlal, it 
is at his sorvdo^)." 

*‘Let us talk seriously," said slio. ^MV4tat are your olr 
jeetions ? " 

First of all, M. Lariuski is a foreigiu'r, and T am sus- 
picions of foreigners. Then I know very little of him and 
require full reforeucos. Then, the state of Ids affairs, I con- 
fess " 

‘^Ali, tlwo we have it," she broke in. ‘M’ovorty is liis 
crime, and he did not disguise it. How dillbrently ue 
tliiidv ! I have a fortune, and the only advantage I see in it 
is that it may enable mo to marry a man whom I esteem iji 
spite of his poverty." 

Possibly on account of it," inteijupted M. Moriaz in Ids 
turn. “Come, pray allow my poor common sense to explain 
its anxiety, M. Larinski told us Ids life. Well, frankly 
now, docs it not seem to you rather that of — wliat shall 1 
say— of an adventurer You object to the word, I ^retract 
it at once ; but confess that this Pole belongs to tho family 
of — rolling stones." 

“ Or heroes," she retorted. . , 

“Well, nomadic heroes. I don\ wi.^h heroes any liarm, 
though I have not yet been able to discover their precise 
utility. At any rate, it does not seem to me that they are 
the men best adapted tn ensure a wife’s happiness, and 1 
wish my daughter to bo happy." 
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‘U)o not you share my conviction that M. Larhiski’s mind 
is sul^Griorj and*his heart as sterling as gold V 

"“As gold? I should like to believe it, and indeed liave no 
reason for doubting it ; but many clover folks are ta,khn in 
by fiilse jewellery. If yon knew more of chemistry, my dear, 
you would understand how easy it is to maniifacturo sham 
ornaments. Formerly, aftca* cleaning the article to be gilt, 
an amalgam of gold was a|»j)lied. Now it is iisual to plunge 
the copper or brass ornament into a solution of peixhlorkh' of 
gold and bicarbonate of jiotassiiirn ; iu less tlian a minute, 
the trick is donc^ This is called gilding by the dipping pro- 
cess. Galvanism is also used. But let us admit that jM. 
Barinski’s fveart is true gold. Jn the purest gold there is 
always Homo alloy, and recourse must be had to the cupel. 
Do you know -what tliis cupel is ? A little capsul(3 with porous 
•walls, w 1 dell has t ho pro])orty of absorbing oxides in fusion, ami 
of rot.Ti uiug the fused inotals. What is the proportion of lead 
a, lid gold in id. T.arinski^s hearty Neither you nor 1 know.'' 

Siic was no longer listening ; her chin w^as resting on her 
liand, and her eye wandering over the glade. He touched 
lier arm lightly to rouse her, and said : “Is it all over ? Do 
you love him T’ 

“Why will you obligh me to confess it?" she aiiswercd, 
colouring. 

“ And has he inade a declaration ? Has he presumed — ” 

“Not at all. How little you know him! If j^-iU were to 
offer mo to him,djis pride would refuse, and I should have to 
go on my knees to learn the reason of his rofusal." 

“ Lot us say at once that he is a marvellous, unique piw 
(I action, and that tli^ire is not such another Pole in existence, 
-the mould luis been broken. But you aro sure he is in love 
ymi ? ” 

' S)ie replied by a movement of her head. “ I must con- 
fess," he resamed, “ tliat passion, * as ,.^' 
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m calkd, is to me a sealed letter, of ny si erics ; 1 

hare no idea of what it is. But that ^id not prevent mo 
from marrying ^atid making a ohoicc which brought me much 
hnppihess. Your character is diiTerent, and I am inclined to 
believe that you are yieldiutg to some in*esistiblo fnsoinatiom 
Yot T think it must bo possible to resist, yon bave^ a firm 

will and some strength of character '' 

Slio interrupted him by murmuring : Kithor this man or 
none.” 

Oh, if that ds it,” ho continued, “ you are of age and 
mistress of yoim own actions, I can do notiwng but submil. 
Bui I cling to the idea that it uo.iild cost you something to 
make a man’iago of which I disapproved.” 

Can you doubt it ? lam rf^ady to remain utimari ied.” 
bad resolve, worse than the other. Let us eomo to 
terms. The absolute has no place except in science. It 
absolutely true that borax a salt fortij^cd by a (‘ombination 
of boracic acid and soda. Jiyond that, we must ke(‘p to 
deductions. Does this fortunate man susinict the sentiments 
ho inspires?” 

“ I repeat that you do not know him. Do you take him 
for a coxcomb ? When he came this mdining to announce 
liis departure, it was with a fixed ifxtention of bidding us 
an etenuRl farewell and never seeing me again.” 

An excellent idea of his ! ” exclaimed l^f. Moriaz with a 
sigh. ITnluckily yon pointed out that Corincilles was only 
two hours from Paris.” 

I liad some diffculty in convincing liiin of it,” 

“Well, after all, yoxi are not yet committed, noUiitig is fixed. 
Y on know, my dear, that my doctor adviKCckmc to guard against 
sudden changes, an<^ not to pass at once from the bracing air of 
the Eugexliue to the soft air of the plain. When we’" leave 
St, Moritz, we will go two limnsand feet lower find 
spend thi’co w’^eeks at^(]Jhitnvalden, so'wliou w'o leave here, it 
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, will bo a month before we reach Paris. Yon can spend tlie 
time in lotting jour imagination cool down. It is easy to let 
ideas grow on one in those ont-of-the-way jdaces, witliont 
taking tJie monotony of hotel life into' account. Tiie very 
day after we came, you took a disiiko to the paper in unr 
little sitting-room, a ri«IienlotJs paper, I own. In oaoh 
square a thrush peeking at a emrant ; twohimdrod f/u'iLsIuv? 
and two huiKlml curraats were enough to wear-f any one to 
death. Suddeoly there came a Pole— ■’ / - 

“It was not the tlmish’.s fault,” returned she, smiling. 
“ A. mouth heuiie, I shall say as I do now • , cither this man 
or none.” 

“Don’t repeat your formula, I entreat, Jlosolutions are tho 
prison of tho will and rofiiso to set it free. Promise me that 
you will reflect; refl(3ction is an excellent thing. One thing 
,,uiorc ; will you imaaisc bcforoliand whatl fim going to askT 
“ 1 promise.” 

“You have a godmother — ’V 
“ Ah, here it comes,” she said. 

“ You cannot deny that Madame dc Lorcy is a woman of the 
world, full of good sense and experience, who takes a groat 
interest in your happiness — ”, 

“And who has. decided ftw time immemorial that T con 
only be made happy by marrying her nephew, M.- Camille 
Langis.” 

“ Well, I admit her partiality, Tliat is no reason why wq 
slionld not send her our Pole. Sho will examine him and 
toll us what she thinks, which will furnish an mlditional 
flcrnent for our di'soussion.” 

“ Oil, I can hoar her from hero. This. sensible, experienced 
woman is incapable of recognising any merit in a man im- 
jiortihcnt enough to mako Mademoiselle de Moriat fall in love 
with without hating an income of at least fifty thousand 
frauc^& offer her.” ‘ 
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‘‘What does that matter? We will let lier ^ive her 

• • ' 

.^pillion, wo arc not cousnlting an oracle ; but she can detect 
sham jo we I lory. J t‘ alio wore to discover — 

“1 should ask for proofs,” Antoinette pat in promptly. 

“ And supposing she furnished them ? ” 

Slio was silent for a minute, and then said : “ Well, do as 
ike.” 

t!i these words, the conversation ceased*; they rose and 
Avalked on to St. Moritz, wlicre M. Moriaz had no sooner 
arrived than ho toak a carriage and drove off to Colloriiin; 
armed with a parcel entrusted to him bji Antoinette. lie 
foiuid M. Larinski engaged in strapping up his luggage, and 
awaiting the mail ^^’hich goes from Samadeu totUiur by the 
J ulier Pass. 

i\L Moi'iiu ex])rossed his regret at Iiaviug been absent 
during his call, and asked if he would consent to uiidoi’taku 
a commission for his dimghter, who washed to send a sketch 
of St. Moritz to licr godmotljer, Madame do Lorcy. 

‘‘With great pleasure,” replied Count Abel coldly, alid lie 
pr./iniscd, on rejiching Paris, to send the parcel to Maisoiis- 
■J.allitto. 

. “Do more,” rejoined M/ Moriaz, “extend your kindness 
so far as to take it yourself. ^lactarno "de Lorcy is a 
[)leasant woman, who will bo charmed to make your acquain- 
tance, and to hear of us through you.” 

The (ioimt bowed with m air of resignation, but with so 
tittle-eagerness that M, Moriaz asked himself if his daughter 
had not been dreaming, if M. Larinski had fallen as much in 
love with her as sht^ fancied, lie had not read the anony- 
mous letter, which Antoinette had not cared to show him. 

, He was hjilf way ,ba^.k to 8t.. Montz, when he came u]>o ,i 
a pedestrian, who, lost in thought, failed to look up and re- 
cogpiso him, Mi Moriaz ordered his ’driver to stop, jumped 
down, came* up to the traveller, seized him by both ishoulders, 
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nnd said : You lion' ’ um a-nin ! Ono can't « \U a ^t. ], 

in the (in\ons wlihoni coming n]Mi\ yon. I bliad ask JU I 
did at (dim', wborc have you sprung from ? ” 

‘‘And did you think I should stay thoro foi* t \or ro- 
pViodM. Camille Lmigis with m injured air, ^Mou have 
not kc])t your word, yon^forgot me and never wmto. I 
tired of waiting, ami here I am.’^ 

^^And whore <U'e you going!” 

“ To the Hoitd Badrnit, to plead my own Hinoe thy 
fidvocnia hnis failed me.” 

you conie most oppoHunoly, you have a gouim 
for chiKmng your time. Go, mtiko baste, plead, giuan, )*, 
pmy, ycni will be woU ra^bived, and will have a fine repot t 
to make to me»” 

‘’VVlmt do you nowiiit” i*ep1iod ('amillc, ^‘\Nhat has 
hapfuund t Have \ uu spoken and Ix cu silenced V 
“>io indeet) I*W|B lisjUmnl to, without t'uiluisitxsm, 
c'l’tainly, but wltU attention, jviih dofcrcjioe, vluii alla( 
(uveo —what can wo do, my poor fi'knid ? This is a sad world, 
full of accidewts? and Poles- ” 

M. Langis looked at him >Nilh an air of iistonirflnm nt as 
thongh tisking for sonic explanation. !M. Moriais continfiod ; 

“ Do yourself justiefe. Home, you arc the host follow in 
the World, T own ; you are an oxcoliout Ziian and ,i tirst-rato 
engineer. Unluckily thoro is no mystery of b]at>d and tears 
in your existence, it is jieifectJj simple, plain, and straight- 
for\\ard and ns. (dear as crystal; in short, you are not an un- 
known. Have you a fair, delicate, romantic ihothcr, and do 
you a hvays wear her portrait next your heart? Have you 
greou eyes with unfafkoinable de[»ths ? Have you any atl- 
venturos to narrate? Hiivo you seen Culifornh^»? Have you 
swept streets of San Francisco ? Have yoU' exchanged 
balls will the Cossacks? Have jam been nearly killed in 
tliroe fightr^ and ten skirmishes? You never even thought 
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ili- iuuuvl \\a\'«, "^'^W 'wW'lWA '4. 

iiiiovu till, nro you as poor as JobI— ^^llat' J'ou t\o not ewjw^ 

any ouc of t hose iuostimablo ad vantages and Jct JOH 

the assiimiice to a.<ik me for my -danghte.r’s luxnd f 
M. Moriiw ended this speech just us the 
passed. Ooxint Abel, perched on the top of tho coach, 
towed and wav^d his hand. 

^^ Ttiko a good look at that "nuui,” said M. Moritu^ to 
Oamillc, that is tho cneinj^’^ And instead of giving* him 
the information lie wanted, he said to tb^ •” 

“ Ftngot Iier and go, it is the best thing yon can do.’^ 

‘‘ You don't know mo yet/' replied Gamillo: “ T am one of 
ihose obstinate fellows who go firing on as long as they liuvo 
a cartridge left. I shall go with you. Oh ! don't ho alraid. 

1 can act a ]>art, I can doecivo Antoineth*, and make her lx;., 
liove that I luwe given npuill my pretensions. I wilT only 
pay her a friendly visit : hut I [)iuc for a sight of her, and 
see her 1 must." 

Next morniiig tlio enemy alighted at Cliiir, and went on 
to l)Cnie. 1 do not know what prevented him from uuiking 
the did:oiir by Solothurn, according to tlic iiitontxon he laid 
annouiicocl of paying a tribute o? hotnage to the groat 
memory of Kosciusko, hut he went direct fnnu ijcrjio to 
Lausanne, and as soon as ho had reached Lausanne, directed 
his course at once to the casino of KSaxon. 

As he took his S(‘at at the large greeu-oovered hihle, liis 
heart heat violently. His ears tingled ; his head burned, 
and cold drops stood on his forelicad. He cast wild gluuees 
right and left ; he fancied he mw in the croupier's eyes liis 
past, his future, and Madciiioisello Moriaz us large as life. 
Fortune compensated him for her imkindiicsH at Mil.'in. 
After a night full of vicissitudes and torture, wlieii day 
dawned, Count Abel had neai*]y twent)^ thousand «frajies in 
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his pocket. H wtis suflicicafc to pay tho debts Jic was anvious 
to settle, aud to*allow him to await without too nmrh jm 
[uiticnce tho inomoiit tor (Mrrying out I us plans. 

Flo left the casino with a UuHlied, radiant face ; liis joy dis 
])ostHl him to ]>iiy, and if FIoit (liddontha] hims(‘U luid nn 
across him, ho W’Oiild have Ix'cii ready to einiiraeo hmi. 


CIUPTKn IV. 

ALTiiovon Count Abel had never nient^’tmed the ra<*i (o 
AradcniojsolJo AFor/a.? while rehtlna his eamji/iigns and van 
duincis, ho w^as aheady well accpiaintod wdth r.iiis, ha\jnL» 
niado several long stays there. Tills ma}, perliajis, seem ini 
])iv)bcible. Ho had sailed to Aiueiica when ^ery jonner, and 
only crossed (he ocean again to 140 and tigJit in Poland, and 
lu‘ h id since been living 111 Kouniania and Vienna. Winn 
had ho found. time to Msit France? Certainly, liowover, tlie 
boulev irds wcio no uiiknowm country to him, and he kiuuv 
tlic roads loading to^Hie jirincijial places of amusi'ment; but 
he wius not heiit on amusement. Though his purse was will 
filled, he planned to load an austere, retired life. He fimnd 
lodgings to suit him in an kofe/ garni in tho Hue Alont 
Thabor. Those lodgiinrs, on tho hPtli floor, vvoie agroi <ibli* 
but modest ; the} consisted of two i-ooms, looking on to tho 
chestnuts of the Tuileries gardens. 'J'he concierge was a 
good-natured w^ornnn, with whom Count Abel managed to 
ingratiate himself the very first day. He w^as of opinion that 
in the aHairs of tins w^orld it is well to have your oonscionco 
and your concierge on your side. 

Af^^ installing himself in his attic, his first care w%as to 
wriU% Iferr Moses (Kddenthal He sent him w* rd that ho 
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wim able to repay biui l)i>i li ja-iiioipal imd microst, and com- 
missioned liim to discliargo some pressing debts \vl del i lie had 
left In Viomia; he begged him also to forward liis bj’aeeh'i, 
wliieh ho Imped to turn to advantage, lie felt a great 
i-e!i(;f fi'oin the tliought that Ite owed no one anything, and 
vvjis in a c!(‘ar, uiifcttcj'ed jxvsif.Ion. When people are proud, 
llu. ) like to bo free, a.iid when they arc (dover, they foresee 
every ]M)s,sil)le conjnnctnre. 

Ills see,.)nd care was lo go to tiaj Passago^ Je 
and [>!(}•. ’!i;ise a si;viy bnuc bouquet, wdiich bo carried to 
No, 27 Peo Mbiideiard ; ho had one ol. those re ten live 
iii '.riories which never begad anytliing^ This Ijtairjnet, 

Hie ;, I tha.l IMade.nniMelle Galet liad ever received, neele 
her stiir(‘. She <Iid ]i'»i know'' w'houi to Ihank, the, inodt'-A 
donor h;ivin;.;’ v. il hdree.vn from her elTnsioiis of gnititude. 
witliout making Iilmself lvn{)\vn. Slic snp]x\sed •that 
.Mad.em('i,solle Moriaz had -sent it, and, having a talent hir 
e,tiii{)o.’di;on, wrote a letter of lour pa.gcs to thank her. 

< bunt Abel had not forgotten tJiat Mademoiselle j\Ioi'iaz 
had given him a commission. Soiuo days after liis arrival, 
iie deU’rjniiual to go to MaiN>>ns, ])ut in j round-about wuy ; 
ho wanted to set) Oorjncillcs ant^ a villa in wliicli ho 
Wii'S particularly interested. He took the Argeutonil bdic, 
gut out at Sauriois, tdiinhcd ,thc jiretty hill wliicli enminands 
Mui finest vicwvs, ami lialtcd at the iim of the Moidiri do 
Tronillet to breakfast. It was a delightful morning; it 
was the miildlc of August, and Die approach of autumn, 
wliich embellishes everything, was already felt. 

The sky was flecked with little groy^' clouds; a light 
: iivery haze voilc<l the brow of the hills ;*two glitupses wore 
visible of the Seine, sparkling in the sun. . Abel breakfasted 
in the open air ; as ho was eating, he looked a.t the expaaiso 
of sky and the wiilo allnvitil plain at his feet, covered witli 
vegetables, vines and asjniragus, mingled with a few fruit 

c 
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iroes. It is admirably framed by the wooded bills wliicli 
enclose it. Count Larinski, in bis present humour, mus 
charmed with tliis grand, yet smiling,, landscape. He asked 
himself at intervals the value of an asparagus bed at the 
gates of Paris, and after making the calaulation, toned his 
poetic eyes towards the lieathor and broom around him. , He 
came to the conclusion that tlie hill of Sannois is finer than 
the Itosog, and this is an opinion that one may liold, without 
being in love with Mademoiselle Moriaz. 

,Aftor making a good bi-eakfast, he started again, following 
:>he crest of tlfb hill, and threading the woods. On aji- 
proachiiig Aunieillcs, he saw in (he distance, rising al)t»ve 
an oak plantation, the white walks of a pretty villa. Ills 
heart heat quickly, and he said to himself, by a sort o(* 
diviniition : It must be there. . ITo made iiuiniries, and 
founV. he was not mistaken. Five minutes after, Jio was 
standing before an iron gate, through wl)ich a verdant lawn 
was to bo scon. At the doi^r of the porter’s lodge sat a 
woman kiiittirig. 

Can you: tell me where kk Moriaz lives?” asked Count 
Larinski. 

This is the house, sir,” was her answer ; but M. kloriaz 
is away txnd will not bo back for a numth.” She added 
politely : ‘‘ If you have come. far, sir, you might bo glad of 
a short rest on the terrace. .There is a fine view from it.” 

This hospitable reception seemed to him to augur well ; 
sensible as ho was, he believed in presentiments and xwog- 
nostics. He entered without waiting to be asked twice. 
After skirting the lawm, he found himself facing; two blocks 
of building, septiviftod by a mass of verdure. On the right 
wing of some antiquity, coiisecratcd fj’om time 
initrt^lbrtal to M. Moriaz/s library, collections, and laboridory. 
OS the loft, a no A two-storeyed house, partly brick and 
paijlly stone, built in good, sober taste, without oj’uament or 
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pretension, and flanked by a turret over-groiivn with ivy and 
cleinatiB, wliich sci'vod as a dovc-cotc. The house was 
no *palaco, Imt it spoke of well-being, comf6i*t, and case, 
pn looking at it^ it tempted a man to say, “ How pleosant'it 
must be to live hOiu” This was the kind of rcmai^v made by 
Count Abel to himself: he was ready toexclaim, Bless me! 
how comfortable I shall be here 1” 

The- situation, the terrace and garden, all pleased him 
greatly. The air seemed to him fresh and delicious, and i\m 
gmssy slopes more verdant than any grass he had seen cls(‘- 
whore, wliilo the flowers in the carefully tended borders 
ejvlialed a special perfume. 

lie noticed a window open on the ground-floor, and worn, 
up to it. The room which ho looked into, filled with 
exquisitely chosen knick-knacks, was Mademoiselle Moriaz’s 
boudoir. This little *silk-draped sanctuary looked as*pufe 
,'Uid elegant as the goddess who made it her favourite al)ode; 
it had a chaste, and virginal !tppearanco. Its windows w^ro 
open to the fresh breeze and the perfume of the flowers ; but 
it looked as if nobbing coarse or doubtful could penetrate it, 
as if it might not be cntercd j.-y any male jolcnt or suspicious 
being wuth a secret stain to hide, bj^ any of those travellers 
who have tramped theJiigh roads of life and brought away 
some of its mud on their shoes/ 

Count Abel, strange to say, was smitten with timidity or 
embarrassment. He felt himself an intruder, turned away 
his eyes, and retired. This impression was soon dissipated. 
Ho recoveixjd all his assurance and walked round the terrace 
twice, treading the gravel witk a triumphant step, and 
making it feel the full weight of his fgoh 

Then he sat down on a bench, in the .nonchalant attitude 
of a man quite at home. Five or six jpigeons were cooing 
on the edge of the roof ; he felt that they were talkiiig about 
bini and saying, <*ircro he is, wc were exp^ting him.” A 
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beautiful Au;;‘<)rtf cat,* with a sharp rmizzl(^, tsUky hair as 
white as snow, and n ])iishy tail like a fcatlior, eniori^od from 
one of the clumps of shrubs and came up to him. . Slie ex- 
amined him for a moment with an impiisitive eye, rubbed 
herself against the seat, and then lay down cocpiettishly at 
the intruder’s feet He caressed her, saying, ^‘You are 
fair and graceful like your mistress, and, like an mteUigonf 
animal, you know that I have been with her* Shall ! toll 
you her secret ^ She is in loye with Count Abel Larinskid’ 

With these words he rose and wont out, after thanking 
the lodgc-keepcr, who would have been greatly astonished 
had ho coinfiiunicated to her the reflections in which he had 
just been indulging. 

He walked a few paces along the high roaxl ; then, finding 
n road leading to Cormeillc^ on las right, ho took it and 
soon burned aside into a path winding dienoath the trees. 
He was loth to quit a place where everything spoke so 
vividly to his heart, and, abdvif all, to his imagination. He 
sat down on the turf, in the middle of an oak coppice ; 
around him spread a flowmry heath. Tliroqgh an opening in 
the coppice, he could see Saint-Germain, its forest, and the 
glittering Seine, on whiqh the two bridges of Maisons-Laffitto 
cast the shadow of their arches. Through another opening 
on the left he caught a glimpse of the stately bastions of 
Mout-Valerien, and on the horizon, Paris, the Arc de FEtoile, 
tiie gilt dome of the Ijivalidos, and the smoko of factories 
rising slowly into the air : sometimes hanging there straight 
and motionless, sometimes vanishing uiider the sway of the 
wind. 

It was a solitary, peaceful, retired spot. , The only sound 
was the s^g of a lark, interrupted at intervals by the 
of a peacock. Abel Lariuski felt a 
;nyst.erioiis'emotion«seize him, a voluptuous languor flowed 
through: Ills veins, lie gazed on the smoko of Pari^ and 
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hood. I’liis Caco smiled upon him, ari/l tllQ SBliw pTOffllSW 
him all tjio (h'lights of the land of Caiianii. 

He turned away his eyes and half closed them, and a veiy 
different face appeared. It was that of a man whom ho 
knew ittiimatefy, and to whom he wiih closely attached. He 
buried his face in his hands, and remained motionless for a 
time. In tain the lark warbled and the peacock shrieked. 
Abel Larinski heard them no longer. He was thinking of 
Samuel Brohl, and retracing in his inindthe complete history 
of this Samuel, who had never had any scc!’ots from him. 

Tins histoiy was as sad as that of Abel L^irinski, but 
much less brilliant alid heroic. Samuel Brohl did not pride 
himself on being a patriot or a paladin ; ho had had no noble 
woman with an angelic smile for his mother, and had uove]j;: 
til ought of fighting for anything or any one. 

He was not a Polo, though born in a Polish provinco of 
the Austrian Empire. ITis* father was a Jew of (Icrman 
origin, as indicated by his name, which in Gorman means a 
swamp, a bog, o^ some such place in wliich poojde sink, and 
he .kept a tavern in a wretched little town near the eastern 
frontier of Galicia ; — town, tavori^ and Lost were alike 
wretched. Though he took much pains to sell his ncigh- 
bemrs adulterated brandy, and to watch for every opportunity 
of lending them money at twenty per cent, it availed Juin 
little ; he was chicken-hearted, and they profited by his fears 
to make him disgorge. Ilis creed consisted of three articles; 
he held that the arts of lying.^wpll, stealing well, and receiv- 
ing a smack on tLc pearing to notice it, were 

the arts useful above all J^iun^an life ; but of the" 

three, the last was the only onei6e had a talent for practis- 
ing. His intentions were excellent, but his intelligence 
defective ; this arrant knave was but a jieddling rascal, and 
could be duped like a simpleton. 
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Abel Larinski^.siiftVred his thoughts to transport him to 
tho tavern in. ■vv.liioli Samuel Brohl had passed hisf early 
years, and which lie knew ,a^ well as if ho had li^ed there 
liimself. lie could fancy he saw tho grimy room, »smellmg 
of garlic and tallow, with men sitting drinking round a long 
table, and others lying under it, tjie damp, reeking walls; and 
dirty, nne\'cu floor. He remembered a wooden panel, against 
which, in the heat of a .dispute, a bottle had been thrown : 
it had left a largo wine stain, which bore some resemblance 
to a face. Tic also remembered the tavern-keeper, a little 
man until a dirty rod beard, and a mean expression of 
(uninteuanQj, a combination of impudonco and .. timidity. 
He could see him coming, going, tiftning, and suddenly 
stopping to raise the edge of his caftan and rub his cheek. 
^^Y]\athad happened! An insolvent debtor had spit in his 
iace%“ ho was wiping it with a smile, smile seemed to 

Ooiint Abol more terrible than the largo stain ]vhich looked 
lilc('- a face. " ' 

“Children ought to be allowed to cIiqoso their fathers,’^ 
lie thought. “ And yet this poor Samuel Brohl nanowly 
escaped living as ^happily and contentedly in tho paternal 
miro as a fish in water. I^bitand practice accustom people 
ly degrees to filth; there are even people who cat and 
digest it. What put it into Samuel Brohrs head to road 
Shakespeare ? Poets are poisonciT?.” 

It was indeed a fact that Samuel had somewhere picked 
up a volume that had fallen from a traveller’s pocket. It 
was a German translation of the “Merchant of Venice,’' 

I To road it without understanding it*; he read it ag^ln and 
understood it at longtL His ideas became terribly con- 
fused, and ho felt as if he should go mad. By degrees, 
ordef I’ostored to the chaos, and lighl^^ was slowly 
di|i®d^ Samuel Brohl felt as if lie had had cataract oh 
'M^t^yes, and it had been removed. 
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He saw things that he had never Bo*en before, and foil joy 
jaingfcd with dread. He learned tlie ‘‘Merchant of Yciiico” 
by lieart.* He shut himself up in a garret to exclaim will) 
Shylock, “ Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? If you prick 
us, do we not blood? if you tickle us, do we not huigli? if you 
j)Oison us, do w^e not die ? and if yon wToiig us, shall we not 
revenge ?” He repeated too with Lorenzo : 

“ Look liow the floor of licavoii 
Is thick inlaid with patlncs of bright gofd i 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beliold’st 
But ill liis motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, wo cannot hoar it," 

Sanuiol rose sometimes in ^Jic night to look at the heavens, 
and fancied he beard the voices of the young-eyed cherubins. 
He dreamed of a world where Portias and Jqssicas were to 
bo found, of a world whore the Jews were proud like Sbylock, 
insolent like Sbylock, vindictive like Sliytock, and like Sliy- 
lock, avenged themselves on llicft* enemies by eating their 
hearts. The poor fool dreamed too that there was in him, 
in the head or breast of Samuel Brobl, an immortal soul, 
and that this soul made harmony, but he could not hear it 
))ecauso it w^as closed in by such thick, coaivse mnd. 

Then he felt a horror of Oalicia, of its taverns and tavci n 
keepers, and of Samuel JJrnhl himself. An old schoolinastcr, 
wdio bad a harpsichord, taught him to pU\y it, and thoughi 
lie was doing him a kindness by lending him books. 

One day, Samuel Brohl modestly informed his father of 
the desire that had come over liim t(; go to tlic grammar' 
school at Tjcmbcrg to learn all the various things he Vanted 
to know. It was then that he received from the paternal 
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ii.iiul a livinoiidoiis cuIf \\hwh mado hii)i see all Iho stai'o m 
hro.id Old Jcicauijih Urohl Ji.ul taken a dislike 

Samuel I'rohl, boeaiiso lie tlioiiyUtlio read soinct^iing 
ill liu wliuli oouiod to say that Samuel llrohl (los{)ihod 
Ins fndicr. 

“ l\*J. iidow ! ” murmured Counl Abel, piokSug up a stoTio 
luul tossing it in Ijjs Ijalid. Foituno owed him" some eom- 
peusation, she tj’oatcd him harshly to the oml He junijx'd 
fu>m tlio frying-]>an into the h*?e, ho changed his servitude 
for .1 ^\()rso bondage, Wiuui he came forth from the land of 
1 bought ho snw the palms, of the promised land. 
Aids] In* soon regretted l^igypt and Pharaoh — Why was not 
1h(‘ worn in a Portia? Why was she neither young nor 
beautiful? Old faify,” added he, ‘^how yon mado him 
svfW!’’ 

Counl Lavinski felt as if this woman, the fairy who had 
made Samuel Brold sulfcr so much, was there before him, 
and was looking down on him, as a fairy, old or young, may 
look down on a worm. On her lips ihero played an imperi- 
uiu and contom])tuoiis smile, the smile of a Czarina; such 
vas tlie smile of (Mclierine 11. when she was displeasod*AYilli 
I’ob'mkiii and said : have made him what Jic is, and can 

unmake him.” It is she, it must be she,” thought Count 
Ij.irin ki. I cannot doubt it. J saAv her again, five weeks 
ago, in the Valloc-du-Diable; slio terrified mo.’^ 

1'iiis woman who had rescued Samuel Biold from the laml 
of Ciypl, and shown liim an immense amount of kindnesH, 
was a llussiau ])riiicebs. She had an estate in Podoli.t, and 
talc deeroed tiiat^ she should one day pass through tiu- 
wrotelu'd town w^hero j^'ouiig’ Samuel was gi’owiug u]) undm’ 
the shadow of the tabernacle, and halt thci'e. wa< 

Mxleen; in spite of his filthy rags, she w^as struck by his 
fuu*. Slio Avas a clovrr woman and had no prejudices. ‘‘If 
Iv* wtre wasbed,” lliouglit she, ‘^jf lie \.eio i^*riilibcd in 
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plenty of fresh water and had now clcrlhcs; wlion ho had laid 
, aside his native impurity, seed the world, and mixed with 
decent people, he would really be a handsouio boy.” She 
drew him into conversation and fonnd him iutcdliL^^nb ;'s}io 
hked intolligent people. She made him sing and ascertained 
tliat he had pi voice ; she was devoted to jnnsic. 

She quieistioned him, he told her his troubles ; and, while 
ho was sjieating, she said to herself: I am not de- 

ceived, he ha^ a future before him, and will bo a splendid 
fellow in two or three years. Throe years is not long; 
gardeners who graft wild stocks have often to wait longer.” 

As soon as he had finished his story, she tCld him that 
she was in want of a secretary, that she had had several, but 
soon tir^ of them because they had not tho qualities slio 
required; she asked him whether ho felt that he could fPd 
the post. Ho only replied by pointing to bis fathcj^dio 
was smoking his pipe on hiS doorstep. Another minute and 
die and Jeremiah Brohl were closeted together. 

81ie offered at once to buy his son, and his hands sank tf) 
liis side with jistonishment, and then he felt flattered and 
delighted. First he declared tliat his s#n was not for sale, 
and then iiisimiated that if ever hetsold him, it would be at 
a high price ; ho talked of him as a rare commodity, a choice 
and valuable article. He set a ridiculous price on him; she 
protested, h^ mainiaimxl that he could malco no red notion, 
he had his tariff andmevor lowered' his prices. There was a 
long discussion, and she was about to break, off the negotia- 
tion, When he jreduced his demands, and they at length 
came an agreernent.'" Sho sent for, Samuel and said to 
him : Yqii are mine, my lad,d haVb paid clown the money 
for you. You ratify the bargain, don’t you ? ” 

, He was stnpificd by learning that bo had a commercial 
value, fie Iiad never thought of such a idling,, lie k>nged to 
know how much he was worth, but the princess kept her 
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own counsel, wife^iing*l)iiJQ[ io belicvo tliiit bo loel cost lier 
a fortxme* Upon reflection, he made liis conditions; bo 
wanted to bo his own master for three yeai^, that he 
mi^ht study and satisfy his craving for Jinawledge on many 
subjects. t'": 

She readily consented, it suited her purpose ; the fruit 
u'oiild tid.e quite three years to ripen and become worthy to 
bo served at a princely tabled She gave him directions and 
counsels, all of which bore the ^tamp of a superior . mind ; 
si 10 understood the world, polities, and physiology, in short, 
evcTT thing that can be learnt, and everything that ought 
not to be Icitnit And so Samuel Brohl went with a well 
stocked purse to the University of Prague, which he goon 
quitted for Pi eidel berg, going thence to Bonn, Berlin, and 
Paris. He was a restless spirit, not knoVing exactly what 
lie wanted ; but wherever he went, ho cultivated quavers, 
sharps, and flats ; it was part of the contract. 

The princess herself was a great traveller ; two or throe 
times a year she came to see Samuel Brohl. She questioiioil 
and examined- him, feeling him, as people feel a peach to 
ascertain how soon will bo ripe. Samuel was very happy ; 
he wiis free, he enjoyed ^ife and did as ho liked. There was 
but one flaw in his happiness ; when ho looked at liimself in 
the alass, he sometimes said : ‘^This is the face of a man avIio 
lias sold himself, and the woman who has bought iiim is 
neither young nor handsome.” 

Ho repeatedly formed tlio project of learning some trade 
that might enable him to repay his debt and put an* end to 
the bargain. But he never earned it out ; Ee was bo|h very 
idle and very ambitiouss Ho wanted to find a royal road, lie 
had horror of beginnings and apprenticeships. His early 
edi^tion had been so much neglected that h(y would liavc 
had to wu’k hard to *inakc up for lost time. 

Some one lias said: ‘‘I mistrust people wlio have not 
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by draw ing noses.” Snnniel Lad never drawn noses, 
and tbiswas ovidont when he painted his frescoes. And 
tlicn, his intell^genco w^ keen and he iiad a maryel- 

loiis faculty, for 'entering into the thoughts of others. Ids inind 
^vila limited#, fei^rhad ifeither original ideas noi’ sti^ength of 
diiifacteR fie jposses^^^^ collection of scmi-tal^ts ; oven 
in inushii was unable to invent^ and when ho attempted 
to compose, his inspirations were but reminiscences. 

He did himself justice ; he felt that it was in vain to strive, 
his semi4a:lents would never give him a iirst place, and a 
BoebUd he disdained, fiis grand defect was a W'ant of tlnit 
wdll;* which is the making of a man. He was tempted to 
spring from his horse Avhioh was carrying him forward against 
his will ; ho Sixw that his feet were caught and held fast by 
the stirrups, ho had not the strength to free himself and 
mained in the saddle. As he could not be a great imin, ho 
abandoned himself to his destiny, which condemned b.irn 1o 
bo merely a rogue. On the reckoning day he declared liiin- 
.self solvent, and the princos.s took possession of her bargain. 

Yes, poets are poisoners,” thought Comlt Abel Larinski. 

Samuel Brohl had never read the, ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 
nor ‘Eguiont, a tragedy, in five acts,* nor Schiller’s ‘Ballads,’ 
he might have resigned himself to his new position;, he would 
hav^ socn its good side, ho would have, eateji and drank his 
shame easily, without being disturbed; but he had read tlie 
poets, ho felt disgust and nausea^ his stomach rose. He 
Ibtiged to escape, and .the princess suspected it. She kept 
him in her eight she kept him short of money, ojjly jjaying 
hini biiiSvia by crown the quarterly instabnents of his scanty 
allowance ; she said to herself : ‘ Sb long as ho has nothing, 
he cannot (escape.’ 

“ But she was mistaken, he contrived to e>scapc, andwusso 
afraid of being recaptured, that, for some time, heliid him- 
self like, a criminal from the police. He was constantly 
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fancying that the woman was at his heels. It was then for 
the first time that he made acquaintance with hunger, for in 
tho land of Egypt there liad been food. He lived Oi^his 
wits and cursed the poets. 

‘‘ One day lie learned that his father was ; dead, and 
hastened to secure liis inheritance. Ho did not kiiow that old 
Jeremiali Brohl had been in his dotage for the last two yours, 
and tliat his debtors had mocked him by devouring his sub- 
stance. Ho came in for a fine property truly, two or three 
crazy chairs, four •cracked walls that could scarcely stand up- 
and some jewels concealed in a secret hiding plaOfJ which 
he knew of. Old Jeremiali not having boon able to disj.>ose of 
those at the price he asked, had preferred keeping tliem to 
sellijig tliem at a reduction. He had his principles, which 
w.‘if?-f<.)rtunatc for Samuel, who fouud these jewels very use- 
ful. He disposed of a necklace, and went to Buchai’ost^ 
where some one had assured hpn there was a fortune to bo 
made, 

Tlicre he gave music lessons ; this stupid occupation was 
very uncongenial to him, he disliked tho dependence and 
regular hours. 1.1 male pupils wearied him to death, ho 
would have liked to w/lng tlicir necks; his female pupils 
treated him like a dog, they never thought of his being haiifl- 
somc, because they suspected him of being a Jew. What 
was he to do in Bucharest, a city where all the Germans are 
Jews, and Jews arc not men I Although he was earning a 
little money, melancholy preyed upon him, and at length one 
day ho seriously thought of committing suickJe.” 

Count Abel Ltudqski stooped and plucked a sprig^oflieather, 
lie tickled his lips with *it and began to laugh gfen striking 
his brdast, he said half aloud : ‘‘ Thank j^ven, Samuel 
.Brohl is not dead, for here he is.” 

It waf5 true, Samuel Brohl wiis not dead, and had taken 
much more kindly to life since he had met SJademoiscllo 
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Antoinette Moriajs in tlie Cathe(li*a;l at^Chiy* It was Samuel 
Brobl who had coino to Cormeilles, and was sitting at that 
moment in the. midst of an oak coppice. Possibly the larlv, 
which' ho had heard singing a quarter of an hour before, had 
rcccgniscd him, for she had ceased lior song. The peacock 
went on sofeaming, and his dolefiil cry sounded like a warn- 
ing. Yes, the man sitting on the heather and engaged in 
telling himself his own story was Samuel Brohl ; tlie proof of 
this is that he had. laughed, and that Samuel Brohl soraotum's 
laughed, whereas Count Abel Larinski never laughed, and 
wliat is more, had not been alive for the litst four years : tlie 
latter reason is perhaps the better one. 

The man who, with or without his leave, wo shall honcc- 
forih call Sainnol Brohl, reproached himself witli his fit of 
gciioty as he would have reproached himself with a false note 
that might havo escaped him in performing one of 
sonatas. lie resumed his gi'avo and dignified air to greet a 
pliantom which had suddeiriy risen before him. It w^as tlio 
same that ho bad addressed one evening at the Stoinbock 
Hotel, when ho treated him as a crazy fellow, a visionary, and 
oven a fool ; but this tiriio he gave him jimore indulgent and 
gracious reception. He did not wijh to speak to him harshly, 
he ‘felt kindly disposed towards him, he was under great 
obligations to him, and Samuel Brohl was not ungi’ateful. 

“Ah, yes, my poor friend, here I am/’ said ho, addressing 
him in the mute language understood by jdiantoms. “ I 
have assumed your place and almost your appearance, I play 
yoiir part in tins Vanity Fair, and though your noble corpse 
has beealying^six feet below ground for the last four years, 
yot, thanks to me, you arc still ^ilivd. I always felt the 
sincorest admiration for you ; I looked on you as a plieno- 
menon, a prodigy. You wore courage, devotion, and gener- 
osity itself ; you thought more of honour than all the gold 
mines of California, you hated every mean tlfought, and 
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every q|Ue&kiouabio acinon ; your mother had roared you in 
oYovy sublime folly, you were a true kuiglit, a genuine Pole, 
the last Don Quixote iu this age of scepties, plimderers ;and 
interlopers, 

*‘J>lossijigs on the fate which brought us together h- You 
wore living a retired, solitary, obscure life in a miserable 
hovel in one of the suburbs of Bucharest. Such , is the way 
of the world 5 you, who had nothing to conceal from men or 
tJod, and dcsciwcd a crown, were in hiding. Alas ! the 
Unssian goveriiineut had the bad taste to fail to appreciate 
your exploits, and' you were -afraid of its reclaiming you, and 
your being delivered up. From our first meeting, you took 
a fancy to me, and honoured me with your friendship : I 
spoke Polish, and you were fond of music. I became your 
intimate friend, your cue companion, your^ confidant Yon 
wilV'fflow that to me you owed, the last happy moments of 
your brief oxisteiioG. I was soon acquainted with your birth, 
your youth, your enteiqirises and* misfortunes. You initiated 
me also into the .grand invention you had just perfected, and 
explained to me in detail the mechanism of your Oclebvated 
rifle. I was intelligent, I understood, or thought I , under- 
stood it. This rifle, said you, w^oidd make my fortune so,me 
day, for you hi4 given up all hopes for yourself j you had a 
hctu:t complaint, and knew yourself doomed to an early 
death. My imagination caught Are. At my request, you 
made up yoirr mind to start with me for Vienna. This ex- 
pedition was To* bo fat^l to you, but I swear that I never 
suspected ii” 

Samuel folded his hands over his knees, and continued : 

“ May mj tongue cleave to the; roof of my mouth, may my 
blo<^ ourdle iii my yqins, may the manw of my humiliated 
,lj-Qpfs be dried up, if ever T forget the gratitude 1 owe you, 
A&l Lariuski, and the wretched little tOAvn in whioh. wo * 
i^pent the first night of our jouwiey I You were choking, 
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and had only time to awake me and call ^ne. I came to 
your side ; with your dying voice yon gave me your last in- 
strucjlions. You j^iit into my hands the last thousand florins 
yon had loft, which wore as acceptable to mo as an orange 
would have boon to the shipwrecked crew of the Medusa ; 
then, pointing to- a tnmk containing your family relics, your 
letters, diary, and papers, yon said: ^Destroy all those, 
Poland is dead, and let no one rejnetiiber that I have ever 
lived.’ And then you breathed your last. Well, I diso- 
beyed you, I confess. I kept your niothej;’s portrait, your 
papers, and everything, and when I gave notice of your 
death to the authorities, I made them believe thftt the dead 
man was Samuel Brohl, and that Count Ijarinski was still 
living. 

Do you blame me 1 the temptation was too greatr 
Samuel BrohVs antecedents were irritating, he was of mean 
birth and had been sold ; there \vas a stain on his past his- 
tory which ho could not remove, and, having been so 
unlucky as to road the poets, bo sometimes despised himself 
It was high time to bury him, and 1 was delighted to know 
him dead and to feel myself alive. 

As soon as I had succeeded in ptrsuading myself that I 
was really Count Abel Larinski, I was as happy as a child 
who has just been decked out by its parents, apd sees itself 
walking in its new clothes. With your name, I acquired a 
noble history ; I revelled in the past, I explored its every 
nook and corner with all the callosity ^ind pleasure of a poor 
devil going round the park he has just inherited. You 
bequeathed me your parents, your adventures, your exjfloits. 
Wlien you fought for your country, J was there ; when yon 
were wounded near Dubno, it was my flesh that was pierced 
by the ball 

'Have you anything to complain of^ Is not all •common 
property between fn’onds ? T loft my own skin and entered 
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yoiirs j it fits mef and" 1 incau to keep it. I roseniblo yon 
perfectly by this time ; I assure you that if we could be seen 
together, it would bo hard td distingumh 
I imvO aci^uired your habits, your mannen^ ymir l^guago, 
your way of caiTying your head, your melahoiiMy gaiety, 
your pride/' your sentimeptij, everything, down^td' the colour 
of your hair, and your handwriting. I am. beOome Alxd 
Tjarinskij I mistake, I am more of a Pcile, more'^ 
than yourself.” \ ' 

At this moment, Samuel Br<c>hrs face wore a .strange %X“ 
])ression, his gaze was almost fixed. He had ceased to 
belong to tins world, he was comiUuning with a spirit; but 
he was not awed or solemn, like ITamlct conversing with his 
father’s ghost. He treated the ghost of the true Abel 
karinslu with familiarity, just as you would treat a partner 
ivv^ng with you in the same firm, to whom you must show 
your balance-sheet. 

“Tt may well be'said, my dedr Abel,” Im contiuuod, ‘‘that 
the principle of association works wonders ; mail is so power- 
loss alone ! But, of all partnerships, that which we two 
liave formed is the /nost useful and convcnii'nt. A living 
and a dead man can render each other great serviccB, and 
can liave no differences. You ought to be content, you play 
the principal part and sign for the firm. We will hot men- 
tion yoiir rifle agiiin ; it Was a bad speculation which I have 
had some difficulty in overlooking. It was your iinjiginatlve 
brain that led us so far astray; but, thank heaven, we, ar^ on 
the right track now. ' : . 

‘‘ Five weeksf since, we met a woman, and such a wOiUan 1 
Rlio^bs^ soft brown 'ey esj from which her glances gush like 
sparkling water. Worthily to Bing vher graces, - we 
miist borrow the words of the Oaatkflos. * Her Ijps droj) 
ilie honey-comb, ber^ stature is like a 'palm-tree, ^he 
smell of her garments is like the smell of Lebanon. There 
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in DO spot ill her; slie is a garden ,eDcl<^>sed, a fountain 
sealed/ She will cry one day like the Shnlamite : ‘Let my 
beloy 04 oat his plciisaut fniits.’ 

“ fife is- o^rs, dear T jarinsld, my dear partnoy ; she has 
siiw-enderoS/:^^^ yoi^ and I both shar^ honatar of the 
victory. I showed her my face and she did not object to it, 
and I told. he.r your story, as you woiild*liave told it yourself, 
with delioacy and .simplicity, without any additions or 
omissions. ..Her heart was toadied and she gave it away 
Yoh shall iharry her, $ho shall hear your name; but y^u 
be married by proxy, and 1 will ibpresent you. I 
promise always to rc^’ard myself as your repre^outati' o, or 
rather, tlxe propnity shall be yburs, and I will have the ou- 
joyrnout of it Never fuai* lest I should forget what I owe 
you and the modesty befitting my position/' 

With these words, ho waved his hand, as if to disinis : /Uic 
phantom he had evoked, and it fled <piivcring with gri<i‘, 
shame, and indignation. The peacock gave a fresh sci’iiaiu, 
a, doleful sliriek. “Stiiphl creature 1 / thought Samuel 
Jlrohl, with a shudder. 

He looked at his watch, and saw that the timo had g«>no 
oil j some of it Iiad been lost in tallying to ghosts. Ho rose 
at once, and walked on toivards Cormeilles, thence to roach, 
by an open road, tlie banks of the Seine and Sartrouvilic, 
the jspip^ of whose belfry he couldifeoc. 

Wheu he, had descended the ridge, he looked back and 
saw on the tpp of bill, in a gap left by the tortuous 
branphes of two pl4^p-trecs, a white W’alLsliiiiing ainulst the 
greetie3*Y> alittiel^ye it the .pointed roof ef the dove- 
cote in which MademeSelle Moiw's p^geons were roosting. 
ITc threw^an ai’dcnt kiss' into fte air; the kiss was meant 
for both pigeons and -dove-cotey the house as avoU as the 
W'Oma^, ih.0 ivoman as well as the hmige. 

For the first time in his life, Samuel Brohl was in love ; 
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butSanmcl BroUs cte not Jove after the same fashion as 
Abel Lariuskis. When they adore a ^ronian, beautiful as the 
picture .may be, they like the frame, provided itr be rich 
enough, quite as much as the portrait, and th^ 
to possess their mistress Avith all her Wiroiindings 
belonghiKS. 


CIIAPTEE V. 

Madame de^jOUoy was a woman of about fifty, with some 
remains of beauty. She had been a widow for many a year 
and liad nover thought of marrying again. Though she Iiad 
b^jon happy in her married life, she considered liberty the 
first of blessings, and made an iiTeproachable use of hors. 
Slie Imd a good head, knew more about figures than finery, 
and administered her own fortune, wliich was no trifle. 
Liking to employ her time well, she maunged to spare some 
to devote to the aflairs of others. She had a vocation for the 
])rofession of consulting counsel. Her advice was generally 
sensible and judicious, %iiid her friends could not do bettor 
than follow it ; her clients merely complained that she was 
inexorable, that she issued lier decrees without much con- 
sideration for those ooncerhed, and permitted no appeal from 
tliem. She was kind and charitable, but not very suscept- 
ible, and showed little tenderness for her neigbours^ delusions. 

A German poet, iri distributing his wishes for the new 
year, wisheci^tho rich a little feeling, the poor a piece of bread, 
women lov^y dresses, men a little patience, fools a little 
sense, and si^iblp people a little poetry. Madame cle Lore}’' 
liad some lovely dresses, and plenty of sense; but 

her sense a touch of poetry, and the poets whom she 

counselled i^pded a great deal of patience to hear her to the 
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cud* Those who dared to uogloct iter advice and make 
themsolves happy in their ovm way inenrred her displeasure 
for ever I sho inaii^itamad sioutly»that their protended bliss 
was ^ a that they Itad tied a weight round their 

nooks, that the bottom of j^cir hearts, without showing it, 
Uicy w<}\*o repenting heartily, and slie added : It is not 
niy fault, I told you so, but — you would not believe me.^’ * 
Madame de Lorcy felt an almost maternal affection for ht'r 
nephew, M. Camille Laugis ; when ho confided to her bis 
attachment, she promised that he should marry Mademoiselle 
Antoinette Moriaz. He was ocjtainly rather young; but 
she had decided that his ago was a trifling rnatUr, and th.it 
in everything else tho two wore perfectly matchril. ;M. 
Langis had hesitated some time before making his proposal ; 
ho said to Madame de Lorcy : ** If she refuses mo, I shall 
not be able to soo ber again, and so long as I can sec lRt‘ir 
am but half wretched.^’ 

It was Madame do Lorcy tho had thrust his sword into 
Ills hand and foioed him to o[)ou tho campaign in which 
bho was to act as his second. The campaign had been un- 
suoccsbfLil. Cioatly rutilod by Mademois^dle Moriaz’s refusal, 
after \oinly bantoruig, attacking, jind entreating her, 
was on tho point of quaiTclling with her. To appease her, 
tho sciitoiico was dcchircd not to bo final, or at least the con- 
domued man was allowed to lodge an appeal M. Tian^^is 
hul gone to Hungary mid had now returned* Antoinette 
had refused tw'o suitorfs in tho inteval, which made Miidanio 
do Lorcy' augur favom.ibly for her project. Thus she foil 
thwarted and iiTitated on receiving tho following letter fronr 
M, Moriaz i-— 

^ Boai’ Madame,— Yon will bo delighted to hear how well 
t am* My choeka are plump, and my complexion rosy, I 
have the legs of a chamois and the Appetite of un ogre. 
SliGuld you ever be ii’oublod with auocmui, which hca\tn f<>r- 
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Wd, go to St. Moritz tiind you will have woudorrt to loiiort. 
After thmw daj-s, you wiil think of uotliiuj; hut oatiu;; ; tlut 
i» the gouoral occupation hope. I no loiisjor cut,, 1 dovour ; 
utunor lianlly ever comes without my asking lor ludte. [ 
a«i a toiTor W my neighbotin^ they ivatcli every movement 
of my knif*! witli anxiety ; they seem to bo asking : ‘ Are ^^c 
bafe'i Will hi« bccond help buffico him?^ lu short, dear 
iiv.idaino, all goes ^vell, and 1 am ha])j)y, very and 

yci I am not. You will ask mo wIaj; how shall I answer? 

“St. ^Moritz U a place, where people find what they sock, 
h\it sometimes also what they do not sock, I am not speak- 
ing of boari, T have soon iioiio, and if f did moot one, I feel 
as if 1 had streiigtli enongli to strangle i(. Besides, hears 
arc quiet creatures who don’t relate their history, and the 
only creatures T dread are those who tell theirs without our 
*)(‘iug allowed to strangle them. I say no move ; have 1 ina<lo 
myself understood 1 You are so intelligent ! 

“ By the way, Antoiiiotto is •>t‘iuliug you a pencil or water- 
colour sketch, 1 know not which, by the hands of Count Abel 
Tiarinski. lie is a Polo, as you may bo sure, you will dis- 
cover that at once. 1 am much indebted to him; ho w'as 
good enough to rescue me from a break nock jdaco in 'which 
I liad been so foolish as to imprison niyscdf. If I have still 
a pair of legs to mi on and a pair of hands to write with, 1 
owe them to him. 1 commend liim to your kindness, and 
b(*g you will make him tell you his story. Ho is ready to 
tell it, not every day, certifiiily ; hut if you touch the right 
spring, otf he goes and nothing can stop him. 

“Seriously, M. Larinski is no common man, and you will 
be to make his acquaintance. I have dis 90 Vcrod that 

he^tiflP somewhat straitened circumstances. lie is the sou 
of J^xilo whoso estates have bcou confiscated. ^ llis father 
w^a soft of madiiia<n, who sot his heart on cutting through 
isthmus of Paiuuua and found himself with nothing to 
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cut. lie himself was making money at^an •Francisco; but 
in 1863 lie loft everything to go and fight against tlm 
llussians. This oxaltcd patriot has since pursued the profes- 
sion of an inventor without success, and is now in search 
of some moans of earning his living. 

“Don’t think that he is going to ask^for anyth iifg, ho is 
an hidalgo, and drapes himself as proudly in his poverty as 
ti Castilian in his cloak. I am interested in him, I wish to 
Jiolp him and give him a lift ; but I wish first to make sure 
tliat he is really worthy of my sympathy. Study him closely ; 
sift him well. I have more confidence in your eyes than my 
own, I think you a mistress in the art of discrimination. 

“ Antoinette desires to be most afibctionately remembered 
to you. She is delighted with St. Moritii, she seems to -have 
found something in it to charm her. For my part, pleased, 
as I am to have i-egaiiiod my appetite, sleep, and everything 
else, T regret tliat wo came here ; reconcile these statements 
of mine. Send me word as soon as you can wliat you think 
of my Polo ; but oblige mo by not condemning him till you 
have heard liim. Don’t make up your mind beforehand, I 
entreat; an expert is bound to bo on^his guard against 
prejudices and to weigh his judgraenis as well as his words.” 

Madame do Lorcy answered as follows, by return of post : 

“You are a child, my dear professor, and your artifices 
transparent ; I understand you only too well. Has she 
caiTied her madness to this pitch ? I thought it was in her ; 
but she has astonished me and gone further than I expecte<l. 
You may tell her so from me, or rather do not tell her ; I 
am only speaking to you, for J am too* angry with her to 
attempt to bring her to reason. I will see your Pole, I shall 
await him without flinching; but in reality I have seen, 
him already ; I kno'^ him, know him by heart ; he is some 
impostor, you may bo sure. I shall examine him without 
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pu'judicc, with tho inipArtiaUt/. It ib kiad of }ou 

to remind me that aa c\peii ougiit to suspeml jadgiaciil. 
T shall bring my little police force into the field, and you 
.''hall boon Icciru wliat I think 'of your advcntiU’cr* Yea, in, 
deed T pity you, ])oor man ! But after all, it is your own 
doing ; is it my fauljt if you did nut know how to proceed ? 
(hul Moss you 

At the very hour when Samuel Brohl, sitting on tlie 
licalher in the midst of an oak coppice, was conversing wilh 
j)haut()ins, Madame do Loroy, alone in her drawing-room, 
Avas occupied in working tapestry and pursuing her thoughts, 
which revolved in a circle like circus horses. She had ])ccu 
expecting Count Lariuski's call for several days, she AViis 
hiirpriscd at his showing so little eagerness, and suspected 
Uiiii of being afraid of her, a su.S|,>iciou which pleased her. 
Again and again she thought that she heard a man s stej) in 
the ante-chamber, and gave iv nervous start, making her 
]nuk cap ribbons flutter on her shoulders. 

Suddenly, as with head bent down she wa'> counting her 
stitches, some one who had just entered witliout her seeing 
him took her hand,\isscd it aflectionately, and then, flinging 
his hat on a table, tlircw himself into a chair, whore ho re- 
mained motionless Avith outstretched legs and eyes fi.vcd on 
llio ground. 

“ What, is it you, Camille?^* exclaimed Madame de Im^ey, 

“ Vour arrival is voiy opportune. Well ? ” 

“Well? Well, indeed, madamc,” replied M. Ijimgis, “you 
sec before you the most miserable of men* Why is your 
})ond dry ? 1 should have thrown myself in head foremost/' 

Madame de Loroy laid down her embroidciy ; then folding 
her aiiljfe- ^*Ihu^e you come from the Eugudu^e?/^ sho 
rosiianK 

“ "^ntd that T had never gone there ! It is a country 
AAhe*?^ poison is sold, and 1 have drUiik of ’it” 
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Never mind metapljors. You saw her? , Wliat did you 
say to her ? 

“Nothing, madam e, nothing of what was in my heart. 1 
made her believe that I had reflected and changed my mind, 
iliat my foolish passion for her was thoroughly ciu’ed, and 
that I was simply paying her a friendly or casiijll visit. Yes, 
rn.idamo, I spent half a day in her company, and during the 
wlioJe time I never once betrayed myself, but persuaded lier 
lliat my mask was my face. Now tell me if you ever road a 
inoi'o heroic trait in Pllltarch^s Lives if 

“ And what did she say to you 

“ She "was so enchanted and d(ilighted at the. change in 
mo, that she longed to embrace me.” 

“ She shall pay for it. And did you see him ? ” 

“T had a glimpse, looking up at him, as became the 
liumility of my condition. Tliis glorious and favoui(.M‘'lr'^ 
mortal was ])orcliO(l on the to]) of a coach.” 

“ Is he really very attracti\^‘? ” 

“It seems that his eyes have unhithomahle depths, and ho 
hears his exploits Avritiim on his forehead. Who am I that 
I sliould compete with him? You will oyn, madamo, that T 
have the face of a schooLhoy. And^yct, if I chose to boast 
— You may imagine that the road I undertook to make in 
Transylvania was not an easy one to construct. AYo cut it 
through the solid rock', W'orking in the air, suspended by 
ropes. The perilous task disheartened our w'orkmen, some 
loft me; to encourage the others, I had myself similarly 
fastened and plied the pickaxe with them. One day, Avhen a 
mine was fired, a stone splinter struck one of rny men’s ropes 
with such "violence that it cut it iu two ’as clean as a razor. 
The man fell, and I thought him lost. By a mimcle, his 
clothes caught in some bushes to which he managed to cling. 

I was the one to go to his rescue ; and I can assure you that 
in saving him I pi*ovcd the strength of my muscles, and was 
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twenty times in danger of breaking .my neck. M y woi’kuicr. 
had nfistrustM my youth, but from that day h>rw{u:d, 1 can 
tell you, they respected 
^ Did you relate tin's incident to Antoinette 

\7hero, may I ask, would have been the use ? Wonv 
are not Satilfeed with yoiii* beii^g a great man unless 
look it.*' And Camille Langis, clenching his fist, ooniiniu J . 

iVay, inadame, can you toll, mo where ,a Polish 
Polish 'moustache, and Polish smile are to bo bought? VkKi:^o 
toll me whore auch wares are on sale, and at what price ? T 

am ready to paj^ whatever they iisk 6h, \?hat a set avouc u 

are I p\agi\p take them 1” 

‘‘Aunts inoludod?’' asked Miulame do Lorey, gnu'cly. 

Ho grew calmer, and ivpliGd : *^No, madamo, you are an 
extraordinary womanj there are no two liko\y(ni, niid f 
-xemember you every day in my prayers. You are my cudy 
refuge, ray console]’ and oounsi’llor. Don’t witliliold yoiiv 
proiaous advice. Wliat shall i do V 

Madarno de Loroy looked up at the ceiling for a momout, 
and then said: ‘‘Transfer your aflcctions, dear uephovs^ ; leavt' 
tliis mad girl to her fate and her Pole.” 

lie sprang to his f^et, exclaiming : “You ask mo to do 
wlait is impossible. I am no longer my own master, she has 
gained possession of me and holds me fast. Ti-ansfer mj^ 
aflections 1 How can you imagine such a tiling ? 1 hate her, 

T curse her, but 1 adore her.” 

“You ought to be as much on your guard against hyper- 
bole as metaphor,^’ she replied, “they arc hollow souuds. 
Wnu'u people make up their mind to cease loving, they do it.” 

“That is wheii they have hearts to spare, I never 
bad hut one, and it is given away.. Then you refuse to ad- 

“ !Mpt advice oaii I give yoxi imtil I have seen M, Larin ski 
and jjffien the heroes measure-?” 
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What ! are you expecting to sec hlui T 

“1 look Ibi' a call from lam, aud am coniplamiiig of being 
Io'|)t iu suspenisc.’^ 

\Vili you n^ally roccivo this manf’ 
f have be(‘u asked to examine him.” 

“ TJion I am lost, since you tlihik it iiccessaiy to htuir him 
l)('l'oro condemning him. Onr most socred duty is to ho 
l esoliitoly unjust to our Irloiids' enemies.” 

‘‘ Never fear, I shall have 4io pity for liiin.” 

Do as you like, I hiU'C a. [)lan of iny own.” 

“ What is (hat T 

“ I vvill try to pick a quarred about some trhlo with this 
|Miach<'i-, and I' mil blow his brains out.” 

Wind a ]uip]\y idea, jny dear Camille ! You will mate a 
great deal of progress now, hy killing him, woidt you if Do 
you trust; me? 1 have done very much for you already. - 
’Fhe .Al.>be Aliolloris, as you avo aware, knows a good deal 
about Dolisli exiles, I have asi^cd him to make inquiries, and 1 
Iwivc writlen also to Vienna for infoi-mation. Antoinette is 
as u)ad as a Aiarch hare, T agree ; but on ])oints of honour 
: he is as daiidy as an ermine could he about the whiteness of 
its fur, and if tlaa-o were tlio slightest stain on M. LarinskiVj 
]Mist Jhstory, no bigger tliaii a ton sous piece, slio would soon 
i'oj-gel. liim altogether. Leave it all to mo, be pnideiit aud 
doidt blow out auj/ one's brains. What would become of us 
if the only way of ridding ourselves of objectionable people 
Were hy killing them ?” 

As kho was uttcjing ihoso words, a servant entered, 
In-lnging a card on a silver waiter. She took it and 
CJ’ied : ‘‘Speak of the devil here is the very; mau !” 

She begged M!. Lnugis to withdraw; he asked leave to 
stay, promising to ho^ve in the most c?:einiplaiy manm i. 
Sh(3 was trying if) persuade him to when Count Abel 
Lai'iiiBkt entered. 
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Surmiel Brolil h^d scarcely advanced tlireo steps into 
Machine do Lovefs drawing-room, whan ho guessed why M. 
Moriaz had begged him to come, and what was the object 
‘ of tlio commission with which ho had been entrust(‘d. 
Thongh the room fronted south, he felt it strike cold, even 
in tl»e middl<t^of August. ^ Ho fancied ho felt an icy wind, a 
cliilling draught, go^throiigh him and make him shiver. He 
had no need to observe Madame de Lorcy closely, to convince 
himself that ho stood before his judge, and that the judge 
was not predisposed in his favour, and as soon as liis eye met 
tliat of M. Oamfllo Langis, something warned him that this 
young man^was his enemy. Samuel ilrohl had the gift of 
perception. , 

Ho delivered his message, gave Madame do Tiorc-y tlic 
little parcel containing Mademolsello Moriaz’s skctcii, aud 
*ii\prcssod his regret at having l)een too much engaged to come 
sooner. Madame de Lorcy thanked him rather curtly for his 
courtesy, and (iskcd for nows of her god-daughter. He did 
not enlarge on this topic. 

“ The valley of St. Moritz is a dull ]>lacc,” said she. 

Say rather, madamo, a dull place with many attractions 
for those who like i1&.” 

seems Mademoisello Moriaz ivS wearied to death there.’’ 
you think she ever suffers from ennui anywhere V 

‘■‘To be sure she duos, but she relics on lier imagination 
for amusement. She has a wonderful gift for cutertaining 
liorsclf, and varying her pleasures, Her imagination is 
lickle, it soon tires of its hobby, aud finds some other to ride.'' 

“An invaluable resource,” he remarked, curtly. “But 1 
assiiro you that you* malign the Engadino. 'The trees there 
are not so well grown as. tliose in your grounds ; but the firs 
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Yes, find no, inadciine. I am not J 11'; but my doctor 
maintained that I should bo si ill bettor if I brcathal the air 
of tlio Alps for three weeks. I have been laying in a stock 
of health for future needs.’’ 

M. Larinski ascended the Mbrtoratsch,” put in Camille, 
wlio, seated pn an ottoman, with his arms fisting on hjs 
knees, kept a’ harsh hostile gaze* fixed* oii Samuel BrohJ. 
“That is ah' Exploit only practicable to people in good 
health.”. ; 

“It is no oxxdoit,” remarked Samuel, “Only a ^ work of 
patience, easy to any one not subject to dizzfncss.” 

^ “ You are too modest,” continued the young mi\iu “ Had 
I done as much, T should blow my trumpet” 

“ Have you tripd the ascent asked Samuel 

“Never, I don’t care about having exploits to narrate,” 
replied Camille in an almost insulting tone. 

. Madame de Loroy hastened .to interpose, saying: “Is this 
the first time you have been Paris, count?” 

“Yes, madamc,” answered Samuel, retiring more and more 
into his shell. 

“And' do you lilie Paris as well as an Alpine cedar?” 

“ Much better, madarno.” 

“Have you any friends there?” 

.“Node, and to say the truth, I care little about making 
any.” 

“How is that?” 

“vShall I tell you why ? t don’t like breaking through 
ice, and Poles complain of Parisian coldness being the most 
icy im^he world,” 

^/ThatJa^ easily explained,”' exclaimed •G|miilo. “Paris, 
the true Palis, is a little city with a population of a hundred 
thou|i§^: afid : this little city is oontihually in-vad# by 
foreigners^ wtu search of p1easu];e of fortanei : Paris 

has naturally to act on the defensive.” 
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“ The rjirisiaus prulo themselves on their j.cntent'.s^,'’ ro^ 
marked Samuel. “ It is easy enough to distiiigiiish aji Ijoiiost 
inau from an advoiituror.’^ 

-‘‘I bog your pardon,” rejoined M. Langis, '‘it requires » 
groat deal of practice. The cleverest people arc often de* 
ceived”. ' ■ . ■; ■■ , , 

Samuel lirohl rdso as if to. taked^iiVOi do IxJrcy 

prevailed oil him to reBume his seat ^ „ Sto ifelt that^^ was 
not taking tlie right course to fulfil ter as cross- 

examining counsel, and to gain the defendant's confidence. 
Fearing lest Camille, notwithstanding his promise, might 
spoil all Ijy some deliberate insult, she found a pretext for 
dismissing him, and begged him to go and examine a pair of 
horses which she had recently purchased. 

As soon as he had left the room, she changed her tone, and 
became gracious; she set to work to remove the inqJeasant 
impression made by his first reception, and Count Abel, 
feeling the atmosphere thaw, was sot at ease. Without 
seeming to submit him to a cross-ex. ami nation, she put a 
great many, questions, to which he readily replied. Some 
visitors dropped in ; it was an hour before he took his leave, 
after promising fiadamo do Lorcy to dine with her tJ]e 
following day. 

She did not wait till then before writing to M. Moriaz. 
Her letter ran thus : ' 

^‘August ICth, 1875. 

“My dear. Friend, — You recommend me to be impartial. 
Why should I not be? I had indeed dreamed of a certain 
marriage ; but one of the parties would not listen to my 
suggestions, and the otlier has cried off, so there is. an end 
ot' my project, and Camille has enjoined me never to mention 
^|g|||fn. You see that I have no longer any interest in the 
or rather none but that which I feel in AnMinettc, 
happiness is 0s, dear to me as to you. By the way, 



d(.u't show her ny letters; rcail lote ; •■' 

iljiuk dt'siniblc, [ leave this tt> your tliscrotJoU, 

‘‘Let mo begin by giving yon iny ideas. People reproach 
me fur being prejudiced; it is’ a dreadful calumny. 1 am 
going to tell you my creed, and you shall judge; 1 quarrel 
with ouj^ French customs iu more than one point ; I deplore 
the habit wo haye acqui^^^ of coiaside 5 rmg 
contract, a Mhd of or commercial ai^sbciation, and 

of subordinating everything to‘ the great principle of an 
equality of worldly possessions. This principle is revolting 
to me, deal' friend. Foreigners accuse us of being an im- 
inoraf nation. Heaven forbid! I am confident that wo 
know and practise virtug as much as the English or Germans, 
and indeed, I should not shrink from maintaining that, of all 
countries ill tho world, oux's is the most moral. That is not 
our failing. Our weakness is to be too sensible in our view 
of life, too circumspect, too prudent ; we have no boldness 
in our enterprises, we like, as *1110 saying runs, to have one 
foot on firm ground, and the other at no groat distance. 
Wo re<piiro security and dislike risk, siieculatioiis are uncon- 
genial to us, wo liave too much foresight, and foresight 
means timidity. This is why we malje nt) colonies and have 
Bucli small families. Do I saiisfy you ? * 

Napoleon I. used to say that in giving liattle, he ar- 
ranged to have seventy chances out of the hundred in his 
favour; the rest he left to fate. Well, good people, life is a 
battle ; but the Frenchman of to-day will risk nothing. Ho 
is the most respectable but the least romantic of men, and I 
am dissatisfied with him. Head this passage in my letter to 
Antoinette. 

“Our young people think they have a right to their 
parents* ', fortune ; they are 'of opinion that their father would 
not be doing his duty if he did not leaye them an.assured 
position, a settled future, I'heir second care is to find a 
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Wife who AY ill brine; Jbhem at least as much as they can offi'r. 

‘ r linvo so much, yon have to much, we wore evidently 
made for one auotlicr, let us many.* All this is do])loral)ie. 

‘‘Tell mo rather of the young American, accustomed to 
expect nothing from his parents but the education nccessaiy 
to a man who has his way to make; he has his tools put 
into his liands and is taught how to use them, hut has not a 
])cnny given him. ‘You have learnt swimming, then swim, 
my friend.' Then he goncnilly marries a woman without a 
firthiug, wiio likes t6 spend. Let each man manage his 
own affah’s 1 M/ay the almighty dollar protect him, ho will 
])lay his part in life gaily, and his wife will have no scru])lo 
in presenting him with ten ohildrcm, who will Work their 
iv.iy liko himself. Let thirst marry hpngor, it makes hap])y 
marriages and strong nations. Am I not romantic enough 
*hi all conscience? 

“Allow me to examine* another case. Here is a man witli 
some fortuno ; it enables him to consult nothing but lu\ 
heart, and olTor his name and income to a portionless woman 
whom lie lovos. I clap my hands, I approve of this proceeding 
and regret that wo see so few instances of it among ourselves. 
Princes are raroly found to marry shepherdesses in Erance ; 
on the other hand, we too often see Iiaudsomo ypung follows* 
with little principle marrying heiresses, and those agro case.'’ 
op(m to the gravest objections. 

“ In a novel or on the stage, the poor young loan who 
marries a millionaire's daughter is an excellent person.; but 
in life it is othorwisa It may do if the poor young man has 
a trade or calling, and cOn make sufficient by his^Whork to 
l e nder him independent of his wify|^t if he consents to 
d opend^H^fex poets her to sujiply^jMp^ily bread, submits to 
live WBiPwife's house, roll in carriage; asjcaJbfr to 

with olo-j^hes, p<^^money, and porhapi^tn keep 
hi^^stresses, 1 say frankljPmflt,thc young*man hos do self* 
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roNj)Oci, uiul wluit i« a iiiau witljout it ? l^cftidcs, Aviio cun 
guiu aiifico tlait vviicii ho marries, lie lias fallen in love with 
his wife and not with her fortune? /Who can assure me 
that Count Abel Larinski — 1 will not mention names, ])ej“sun- 
all ties are odious,. and I own there ai'C executions. JJut hm\^ 
rai'o they are ! 

‘‘Were I in Antoinetto’s place, I should^ove. the poor ; but 
for tlioir owm sake,, I wanild not marry them* The interests 
indeed of the Whole humau race are ccmcenicd : beggars huTO 
a talent for invention, lca\'c them to themselves and they wall 
invent a Jacquard loom or something of the iiort ; give them 
the key of a strong box, and they will seek toothing further, 
you will have scotched their gcnixis. 

“My dear professor, f have arranged, a good many matcl)cs 
during tho last fifteen years. I have married hunger and 
-thirst three times, and by God^s lielp decided a millionaire to 
marry a penniless girl, but I nov^w thought of helping a 
beggar to marry a rich one. ,Such are my ideas and rny 
principles* Are you still listening ? Sometimes you go to 
sleep during a sermon — there, your eyes are open, now; I 
shall go' on, 

“ I h^ve soon your man. Well ! To spSak frankly, I only 
half Jik0 him. He has a very fine head, I must owui, eiul 
wouhV he'a fortune to a sculptor. Then his eyes are very 
iuteresfipg, grave, sweet, gay or melanclioly by turns. T 
have nothing to say against his manners or way of speaking ; 
he can take his j>lace in society, and is far fiom being a fool. 
AVdih all this, there is something peculiar about him, a sort 
of of two characters whicth I cannot understaud. 

He sem| iik(3 a lion or a fox according to, circumstances ; I 
think the fox predominates and the lion* comes out accident- 
ally. .I jim ‘ ^im])ly giving you my impressions such, as they 
are, atfd ahi ready to retract them, I.fancy that M. Larinski’s^ 
early dftjs w’cre passed among rathci" vulgar surroundings ; 
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ialer on, he has been polished in good society, and, being in 
tolhgont, Hooii nibbc'd off all traocHof vnlganty, though some 
of a man's early habits always ding to him. While lio wa> 
m my drawing-room, he twioo give an appraisar’s glan< o, \ou 
iuiow wJmt I that takes iu a wlnvle u mu 

a alad cfemikitt to a farthing wh.it it cent uus 

IS worth. It i'lVH nt thU above all th.it hr Inoked 

like tho fox. 

U not all. I was reading tlie othm* duj, ui a t iIl 
translated fixim the Danish, of a ]u*fucoiss who 1i ivolled all 
over tUo world ^ttd dciuandcd hospitality one night at ilu 
gate o£ a j)alaoo. Was she a real prinoens or an imposior ^ 
The queen who took her in, thought it well to ascertain, and 
for this purpose, prepared for the stranger with her own hanrl > 
the softest of hods, cuusisting of five mattresses piled on t>\<) 

' ])alUassos, while between the latter she took c irc to slip tin* t 
grey peas. Next tnorniiig the stranger was asked how slio 
had slc])t. * Very ill indeed,’ was lier reply ; ‘ 1 don’t kno^v 
xrhat tiicro was in my hod, hiil it bruised mo ilrcadl’ully, J have’ 
tlie marks jS till, and 1 never closed my eyes till daj break.’ 

‘ She IS a real princess,’ ciied the queen. 

!■> M. fiarinslvi a loal prince? 1 pui him to the t(vst of 
the tin 00 givy peas. I allowed myself to question Kim with 
an intrusive, pressing, indiscreet ouiiosity, and lie did not 
apjioav to foci this. ITo replied with icadino&s or resignation, 
taking pains to satisfy mo, and I was not satisfiod. I shall 
sec hhn again to morrow, ho is to come and dine hero. I 
only vish to prove to my->clf that ho is a real prince. 

‘‘My dear professor, you arc Iho mo'^l imprudeilti of men, 
and whatever may happen, you have only yonrsolf to blame. 
roo])lo ought nob to bo so ready iu throwing their doors open 
to strangers. You will tell mo that you owe ii Lariuski 
did not break your log in climbing down from your 
but, bless mo, a father bliould break his leg in 'direc 
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])laoo^ rather thau,riin tlie risk of giving Jbis daughter to an 
adventurer ; he can have his log set A*more trifle 1 

— I havo opened my letter, wishing to prove to 
>ou how just I wish to be, and the extent of my imixartiahty. 

\ oil know that tlie Abb^ Miollens, tny neighbour, has lived m 
Poland along tune, and that he is well received at the Hotel 
Lambert, t begged hhu . to make inquiries, without giving 
him any explanation, of course^ llo brings mo word that 
Count Abel Larinski is a real count. His father, the cou- 
iiscated estates, til^o omigradon to America, the isthmus of 
Panama — all this is quite true, it is a gmmno story. The 
Countess Larifiuilci was a saint As to the scai, nothing is 
known pf liim ; ho must havo been only Ihroo or four yoarh 
old when ho lapdod on tho quays of Now York. No'onohas 
ever seen him, nor knew of his having taken part in tho insur- 
rection of I8i33. As ho has told tho truth about his parents, * 
wo may suppose that ho has Ldd the truth about himsolf 
So far, so good ; but a man mqy Jiave fought for his country 
ami had a saint for his mother, without possessing any of 
those qualities which make a homo happy. Well, I retract 
my epith '1 of adventurer; but I adliore to my opinion. Why 
did he give that appraiser’s glance? Wh/does ho sleep so 
soundly hi a bed containing three gref peas? 

Kiss^ntoinetic for mo. Hive Mademoiselle Moiscuey my 
respects, 'without tolling her that she is a regular sycophant, a 
conviction with which I shall die. ^ Was. that droaiftul rock so 
very hard to descend ? ” 

Two days later Madvimo do Lorcy wrote a second letter : 

^ August IStii. 

My dear Sir, — have just received an answer I was ex- 
pecting irofm Vienna, and hasten to make you acquainted 
with it.^ I had applied to our friend, Baron B--- chief 
tary to tho French Embassy at Vienna^ td leatm whatVepuUi 
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tion Count Larinski had left, behind him. Ho is looked upon 
' thore as a gentleman, an inventor of greater riishness than 
prudence, a thorough-going patriot, one of tlioso lAdes who 
can see nothing but Poland j^nd their Utopia, and would set 
tlJe world on fire without scruple in, order to roast their own 
chcHtnuts in the embers. Tliere seems to liave been some 
good features about that explosive gun of his, and its in- 
ventor unites a kind of genius with an inexperience, ignor- 
ance and simplicity that might bring tears to your eyes. Of 
his private life there is nothing to be said. 'He had some 
debts, and his cS\;ditors felt imeasy when they saw him leave 
Vienna quietly oiio morning. He had scarcely arrived in 
Switzerland when he seems to have forwarded money and 
paid everything. This speaks well for him. As to the rest, 
his tastes were simple and his life regular; it was the gun 
tliat Upset his budget. I may add that M. Larinski visited 


at several good houses in Vienna, and has left a very pleasing 
impression there. Ho was in '-^special request for his musical 
talents, about which there is much less doubt than the gum 
making ones. He plays the piano splendidly, and has a very 
fme voice. By cultivating it, ho might have jnado his way 
at the Opera; but his dignity keeps him back. This < is 
Baron B-— — ’s account. On my liononr, I have neither 
added nor omitted anything. 

“Lam going to^ astonish you. Will you believe that I 
am about to reconcile myself, to Count Larinski? Wkit 
shocked me may be explained and excused by his long 
residence in America. ..He is a mixt^pre of the Yankee and 
tliQ .Pole. Far from being prejudiced against byn, ;! $t>icL now 


prepossessed in; his favour* Do you know that I am not at 
all sure , whether he entertains any serious feeling iEp^ your 
1 He admires her, and, being a man of taste, I 
ho^^pari -help it. ’.I suspect 'Antoiixette, of 
filled her head with some absurd notions. Hb speaks 
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of her on every occasion as calmly and, deliberately os if be 
vero s]>eaking of a work of art ; I cannot believe that ho is 
in love. I look in vain into his gre^u eyes, I cannot dis 
cover any danger. 

“ Tie came t© dinner yestci’day, as I told you. I liad 
invited the Abbe Miollens, and Camille had invite'd. himself 
uii(l(T a promise of acting like a sage ; lihe promise was jbnl 
half k(‘pt, for T must lot yon know that for some unknbwn 
K'asoii my nephew has conceived th^'greatest antipathy to 
]\L Lariiiski ; ho is apt to take dislikes. During dinner, the 
Al)b6 MiollcnSi a 'great linguist and traveller, who knovvs 
Toland and tlK‘ Polos by heart, turned the convciisation upon 
tlic intsurrcijtion of 186^. M. Larinski refused at first to enter 
on this sad siibjr'ct, but by degrees the flood-gatos opened, 
ife told us the history of his prank or campaign without 
putting himself forward, but giving all the praise to others ; 
when suddenly something seemed to rise in his throat, his 
eyes filled, he broke off and begged us to talk of something 
else. Foriuualcly, he was not looking at that moment at 
Caniille, whoso lips were curved into a bitter smile. Young 
hi’anco has become so sceptical ! I frowned on the naughty 
boy, and, as T rose from table, sent Jiim to smoke his cigar 
in the park. 

“ I must confess that M. Larinski has won over the Abbe 
Miollens, who is hard to please and disputes the privilege of 
fathoming hearts with the Almighty. You are aware that 
tlxe ahb4 is a remarkahle violinist ; he sent for his instru- 
mcutji M. Larinski sat down to the piano, and the two 
gentleman played a concerto of MoznrPs, a divine perfor- 
mance by twp first-rate musicians. Th<^*conversatiop which 
followed delighted me even more than the concerto, 

I forget what fatal concatenation brought us to disensB 
mamO^e. I did not miss this opportunity for airing, quite . 
inuocently, the little theories which you are a\varc of. Will 
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you believe that the count agrees with mo, nay, goes still 
farther. He is more of a royalist than the king himself, 
and won^t admit of ^ any exceptions to the rule. According 
to. him, the poor man who marries a rich wife forfeits his 
honour, degrades and sells himself ; he is living on charity. 
On this theme he enlarged with gloomy eloquence. I assiu'c 
you that the lion no longer resembles a fox. 

“After this fine musician and great orator had left, the 
Abb6 Miollens, who baid remained, told mo bow charmed bo 
had been with Jiis conversation and manners; he seemed 
never tired of singing his praises, and w&t a little too far, 1 
thought. "But I joined him in regretting that a man of such 
merit should be reduced to expedidnts for' a living. The 
ahb(5 has a good deal of influence ; ho promised me to set to 
work at once to find some employment for M. Lariuski. It 
has just occurred to him that there is some talk of forming 
an Intornatioual College for living languages in London. 
One of the founders of this institution })as applied to him to 
ask whether he can recommend any professor of the Slavonic 
tongues. This would suit us exactly, and I should bo 
♦hdighted to procure your protege any occupation whicli 
might ensure him all tl e happiness to be found on the other 
side of the Channel. After this, can you still reproach me 
for being prejudiced against him? 

“Good-bye, dear. sir; my love to your sweet daughter. I 
trust you to betdisoreet and careful in reading my letters to ' 
her. Little girls can only bo told half the truth.” 

A week later, Madame de Lorcy wrote a third letter to 
this elTcot : 

^ ' August 25tb. 

more and more pleased with M. Livrinski, and 
vox eg^ri th myself for having ever mistrusled himi The 
VieMieso were quitp right in thinking him a gentleiiq^in, and . 
ihS^bb6 Miollens did not overraie him. On your sid^ 
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dear friend, you write mo word that fon are not distressed 
about Antoinette, that she is cheerful and composed, that 
she walhs, paints, and never mentions •Cotint Abel Larinski, 
and that when you speak of him, she smiles and says 
nothing. You assert that she has reflected, and that time 
and distance have had thoir effect. ‘.Out of sight, out of 
mind ! * you cij. Beware, I am less confiding; aro you sure 
that Antdinotte is no hypocrite ? 

“ At any rate she has written me a charming letter, which 
makes no more mention of M. Larinski thnja if there were no 
Poland and no Polos in existence. She praises tho Engadiuo, 
aiul declares tiiat she wishes for nothing better than to end 
her days in a J)in0 forest. I understand what she means, it 
would be a pine forest of her own choosing, where she would 
find parties, balls, select dinners, a salon, a Coiiservatoiro 
of music, and M. GamiePs Opera. The last paragraph in 
her letter is devoted to the insurrection in ncrz(?goviria, 

' where her sympathies are of course 'completely on the side of 
the insurgents. ‘ If I wore a man,^ she writes, ‘ I should go 
and fight for thein.^ Just like her, slie always tobk tho 
part of the thieves in o^jposition to the j^ulicc. I remember 
once^ when she was only ten yc^it's old, telling lier tho 
adventure of an unfortunate traveller besieged in a forest by 
an army of wolves. He had barricaded himself in, and 
kindled largo fires. around his barricade. The wolves foil 
into the flames, and were roasted one after the other. 
Anioinotte began to shed scalding teai^, and I fancied she 
wjxs pitying the unfortunate man^s terror. Not in tho lea>st ; 
she exclaimod, ‘ Poor, poor creatures ! ^ It is her nature, and 
we cannot alter it. She will alwayvS talm the wolves’ part, 
especially if they are lean and find it difficult to make botli 
ends meet 

; “ I ^Id yo.it that Count , Larinski a gentlem'am Ho 
Came' to sec mo the day before yesterday. - We have be- 
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come grofit friends. ♦ When 1 asked him if he still likc‘d 
I’aris, he replied with the most courteous smile, ‘ Whtit J 
like best in Paris as Maisous-Lafflito.* Whereupon lu‘ 
added many pretty things which I shall not repeat 
walked all round the paxlk togethor; thank htiaven, I 
ancceetf^ in withstanding his fiisojnations* 

oonvorsed poUtely} he is oalWd an .enthusiast, bui 
ho has some sound sense. I mqtiired whether bo was u 
Turk or a Bosnian, and he replied ; ^ As a Christian and a 
Oatholio, I am ii^tcrcsted in the Oriental Christiansj and take 
the part of the Cross against the Crescent/ He pronounced 
tlie words* Christian, Catholic and Gross, with miicli 
emphasis ; I suspect he is rather a bigot. Ho added, * As a 
Polo, I am for the Turks. ^ 

, “ ‘ I thought/ said I, Hhat the Poles sympathised with 
all the oppressed.^ ^ 

^‘‘Tho Polos,' ho replied, ‘cannot love whom thoir 
opI>rosRors love, and can ne\*or forget that the Osmanlis 
‘ire their natural allies and sometimes their refuge.' 

“ I gave him Antoinette's loiter to road ; I was glad of 
tilts opportunity o{ showing him that she can write a whole 
sheet without asking after him. He perused it with the 
greatest attention, but when he came to the remarkable 
ptisstige : ‘ If 1 were a man, I would go and fight for them ! ’ 
lie smiled and handed it btick to me, saying disdainfully and 
ratlior drily, 

“ ‘ Tell krademoisolle Moriaz from me that I call tnysejf a 
man, but that 1 shaU not fight for the Bosnians, and that 
the Turks are my groat friends.* 

‘“She is crazyV said I. ‘Hazily her craze eipiges 
A\ ith every moon.' 

“‘What would you have?* he replied, /fll’is better to 
b'' a little mad thiyi oommofaplaoe. My poor mother often 
said, *My son, wo ought to lay In a s^ck of absurd on- 
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iluisiasms iu our youth, or oke wo fjiall reach the end of 
OUT journey with an empty heart, for wo lose a groat many 
on our way.’ ’ 

Lay aside your violent alarms, my lord ; no ono .Las 
any designs on your daughter ; wo think, her chai*ming, but 
tiro not in love with her. Using many precautions and 
circumlocutions, 1 .managed to question Count Larinski 
delicately *abdht his affairs, a subject on which ho never 
opens his lips. He frowned. I did not lose courage, but 
suggested this appointment as professor^ of the Slavoniit 
languages, of which tho Abb4 had again spoken. I was ex 
popting liis suspicious pride to flare up any moment. But, 
upon reflection, he softened, thanked me, declined my kintl 
offer and announced — ^guOi^^ what? What is my news 
worth? How much will you give me for tt? — He announeod, 

I say, that in a fortnight, mart me well, he was going back 
to Vienna, where he had a post promised him in tho archive 
office under the Minister fdr War. I durst* not ask him 
what it was worth; after all, if it Satisfies him, it ought to 
satisfy US. I told you that Count Larinski Was a gentle- 
man I— Ih-vonother fortnight ! — ^You imdgrstand me. 

1 am delighted to learn, my dCfr friejid, how completely 
youir health has been restored by the waters of St. Moritz 
and the air of the Engadine; but don’t be impruclenl. 
Partial cures are fatal. Beware , pf quitting Cburwaldcn too 
soori for the soft, relaxing air of tho plain. Your doctor, 
whoiu I have just seen, declares that if you hasten your re- 
turn, he will not answer for the consequences. Antoinette, 

I am sure, will join her ontr^ties to ours. Don’t let ub see 
you for another; three y^ks 1 

Follow my pre^cripfeionv dear piofessor, and all will be 
well > Camille shall go away ; he k Ikooming insuffeniblo. 
He has had the presumption to maintfun that 1 am a good, 
credulous sort of, woman. That was me speech, and it was 
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not polite^ There are no nephew.** lelt und respect 
obsolete.’* 

Teii days later, M.' Moriaz roooiy0d a fourth and last 
]( Lter at Churwaldcn ; 

♦'September 3rd. 

** My dear JFriond, — ^Coimi tarinski is decidedly a 
del igfljit fill loan, and T shall never forgive myaelf for liaMiig 
misjudged him. Until the day befojo yesterday/ 1 had no 
jd('a of the e: 5 ^tont of his merits and virtues. His mind is 
country in which one makes djscovcrj after discovery, and 
erory stop reveals a fresh prospect. Between ourselves, 
Antoinette i-* dreaming; whal can have made her fancy this 
man in love with her? Such men as Count Lari3:^ski ai'e 
onthusiastio artists, sensible and tender-hearted, with poetic 
iimginofions ; they like everything and love nothing, admir- 
ing a pretty woman as they admire a pretty flower, a 
hnmnimgd)ird, or a pictcu’e by ’Fitian. Did I tell you that 
the other day, in walking rounh llie paik with me, ho was 
( I into Overcome by my purple boocb, wljich is certainly a 
^vonda•! lie was in an ecstasy, 1 ^really think the tears 
came into liis eyes. ^ I might have suspeeted him^of falling 
in love with my beech, ypt ho did not ask if he might marry 
it 

oloreover, if ho were over head and ears in love with 
;>()m daughter, never fear, he won’t marry her, and for thu 
1 t'asoii — Have pationoo, I must go back a little. 

‘‘Al)b6 Miollens oamo to see mo yesterday afternoon, 
quite dibtresfled at M. Larinski’s not having relished bis pro 
position. 

‘“There is no great harm,* said I, ‘let him return to 
Vienna, wlicrc ho has his friends, ho will be happier there,* 

“ ‘ The harm in my eyes,* replied h% ‘ is, thart he w ill bo 
lo^t to us for e^cr. Vienna is such a long way otf ! * If he 
had been a professoi in London,^ only ten hours from Palis, 
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ho might have crossed the Cliaimel occasionally to come and 
])lay with me/ 

You will nndorstpid that I wa$ ^ut slightly affbctod by 
this reasoning ; whatever it may,cost*n^e, I shall make the 
effort and ressigh KiyMolf to losing M. Larinski for ever ; but 
tlio abb6 is ohstinatei ^ I am afraid/^jcbserved he, ‘ that the 
Austrians pay their archive keepers but poorly 5 the English 

are more libml in their ideas, and Lord C had giyou 

mo carte Umchc,^ 

^ Ob/ said J, * that is a difficult point to touch upon. 
As soon as the question of brmid and cheese is approached, 
the gOntlemah draws in his horns as if bis dignii^y were at 
stake. ^ 

'‘*Ican credit that/ be replied, 'there is a marvellous 
nobility of feeling at the base of hjs character ; he is not 
proud, but the embodiment of pride/ 

'*The abbC is passionately fond of Horace, he declares 
that to this great poet he owes tlio profound knowledge of 
men which distinguishos him. Ho quoted to me a Lsitin 
verse which lie was kind enough to tiunsiate, meaning tliat 
there are some horses which wince and frmce when they are 
touched in a dolioato part. ‘ Poles ore like thorn,* said he. 

"As wo were talking, iu walked M. Larinski, and 1 kcqjt 
both gentlemen to diiihor. In the evening they gave m(‘ 
another concert Why was not Antoinette there ? I could 
have fancied myself at the Conservatoire j then we c!iatl(‘(l, 
and the abl>6, who never relinquishes an idoa,'Sai<l bluntly 
to the count : — 

" ' My dear count, have you thought it over 'I If you 
wore to go to London, wo might hope th soe you frequently, 
and then tho salary— ^ince the terrjble word has escaped 
mo, let me say that I would do my best to obtain for you on 
ojnolument worthy of yoiir merits^ you |sefentific attainments, 
your character and position— 
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‘‘ He was unable tcf finish his speech ; the count winced 
like Horace’s hoi’se, and cried : ‘ Oh, Mozart, what a dis- 
agreeable topic ! ’ ^ 

“•Then he added gravely; ‘Monsieur T abb^*, you arc 
goodness itself ; but the situation I have had olTered me at 
Vienna seems more spited to iny capacities ; I am afraid 1 
should make an abominable professor, and even . if the 
salary were twice as much, it would be hardly a reason to 
make me decide.’ 

“ The abb6 insisted, he always does insist : ‘ In the 
present age/ said he, ‘ more than any other, it is impossible 
to live on aff.’ 

“ ‘I liiave lived on it sometimes,’ replied the count gaily, 
^and it did me no harm. My health is proof against hard- 
ships. You would hardly believe the extent to which I carry 
my indifference in everything relating to money matters. 
In nio it is not a virtue, but an infirmity; I am the true 
(diild of my country and my father. 1 fei^d incapable of 
thinking of the future and practising the Frendi virtue of 
economy. When my purse is full, fl empty it, <.and then 
doom myself to privations, or, rather, enjoy them. There 
seems to me to be no rea^ pleasure without a slight touch of 
pain. Besides, I am fond of contrasts. Now then I 
hincy myself a millionaire, I act the nabob and give the 
rein to my fiincies ; next day I lie on tho bare floor, live 
on toast and water, and feel perfectly happy. In short, 

T am a madman onco a year and a philosopher all the rest 
of it.’ 

“‘The worst of it is,’ rejoined the abb4, ‘that sometimes 
one day’s madness iS enough to compromise a philosoiAer’s 
future for'. i|fe #’ ' 

be uneasy,’ ho replied, ‘ my extravagances are 
never ^’;e^|Stal, . T^cre was method in Hamlet’s madness, 
jind always a gleam of reason in mine.’ 
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While making this declaration o^his principles, ho had 
sat down again to tho piano and was running his fingers over 
the keys. Suddenly he struck up a/Jerraan song ^hich I 
got the Abb4 MioHens to ttoslate to me. It is of no great 
length; tho hero of this song is an amorous pine-troo, planted 
on the summit of a baiTon mountain iu the north ; it is 
solitary and sad, the snow and ice hkve wrapped it in a 
white mantle, and it spends its weary hours in dreaming 
of a palm-tree which it ap[>ears it onco mot during Its 
travels. 

liarinski sang his little melody with such patJiotie 
emphasis that the good ahb6 was moved, and I gjrew anxious. 
If you once feel an anxiety, it keeps recurring. I a$ked my- 
self whether he might not have mot his palm-tree in tliq 
Engadine, and said to him rather coldly : ‘ Is the day of 
your departure definitely fixed 1 Will not you favour ii^ 
with a reprieve ? ^ 

ran over a pearly chromatic scale and rc^plicd : 

* Alas, madamo, I am only awaiting a letter wliich must 
arrive soon : 1 shall bo obliged, though reluctantly, to t iLe 
my leave before the end of another week.* 

“‘You shall not leave,* stvid the^Abb('‘ Miollens, ‘without 
letting ua^'lfcear tlio poem of tho pinp-treo again. You rc 
poated it with so much feeling that T folt us if you Avere lo- 
lating an episode in your own history. Do you over di’cnm 
of a palm-tree, my dear <‘ountr 

“His reply was. ‘I have no longer tho right fo dre.»»a, 
i am no longer free.* 

“The abb^ started and cxclahuod^ naively ; ‘Wha(, trf* 
you wedded 

“ ‘ I thought I had tcld you,* he replied with a melancholy 
smile, and bogan at once to talt about a ballet which he had 
seen tho night before at the opera, and with whi<'h lie was 
but half satisfied. 
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‘‘You will easily believe that when he uttered these 
words, ‘ I thought I had told you,^ 1 was ready to throw my- 
self on his neck, I wa(S so happy that I felt afraid lest he 
slioiild read in my eyes my joy, my surprise, and my intense 
gratitude, I think him voiy keen, and fancy that ho has 
long since guessed the secret thoughts and suspicions with 
which -he inspired me! If he has been making a little fun 
of mo, I forgive him ; a well-bred man, when unjustly sus- 
pected, has a right to revenge himself by a touch of irony. 
I had the horses put to my carriage to take him back to the 
railway, and the abbC and I went with him to the; station. 
AVe cannot chow too much attention to deserving p66ple 
whom fortune has illtreatod, 

. “ Well, what do you say now, my dear friend ? Was I 
wrong in declaring M, Larinski to bo a delightful man ? Ho 
is going away in a wiok, and is married ; unhappily married, 
T fear, for his smile was a sad one. You will find that ho 
has married out of gratitude fc^^ome one beneath him, who 
has nursod him through an illness, oiie of those women 
whom it is impossible to introduce into society ; it would be 
just like him. For^iinatcly, the law makes no distinction 
between equal and unequ-^l matches, and I have no doubt 
that his is legal - . 

“ The alarm was li sharp one. Shall I light up my lamps ? 

] am tempted to illuminato Cormeilles and Maisons-Laihtte. 
How shall you set to work to disabuse our dreamer 1 Were 
1, you, I should take certain precautions. Bo prudent, go , 
to work gently, and for the futur-o take my advice and climb 
no more rocks ; you see what might bo the end of it » 

“ Once more, don V be in a hitrry to return. The heat 
here -been opprossivo for the last Te\v dajs, wc are 
litens^f stilling. You ought to spend another fortnight 
in tfife pine-tree sliadps and four thousand feet above the 
le>:l3’or the sea. 
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“ Farewell, my dear professor ; I interrupted while 
writing by the incredulous, sceptical, ^ suspicious, absurd, 
ridiculous Camille^ who commends hfraself respectfully to 
your indulgent kindness/^ 


CIIAPTEll VI. 

On reading Madame de Lorcy's fourth letter, M. Moriaz felt 
a sense of satisfaction and deliverance whiclThe could not dis- 
guise.?' His daughter had gone out to make a call ip. the neigh- 
bourhood, and he was alone with Mademoiselle Moiseney, wiio 
said ; Have you had goo.d news, sir f ' 

Excellent, he replied, and then recovering himself, 
added : Excellent or deplorable or vexatious^ according as 
you may think.” 

After finishing his lettei^and putting it back into the 
envelope, ho brooded for some minuted, asking himself 
how he should break this excellent news.’ His daugliter 
had been an enigma to him for the last three weeks. She 
had not once mentioned Count Lannskfs name. She liked 
Oharwalden as well as St. Moritz, and seemed cheerful, 
calm, and perfectly happy. Had she quieted down ? Had 
she changed her mind ? kt Moriaz could not toll, but 
he know that still waters run deep, and that a young 
girFs mind is unfathomable. Forewarned is forearmed, 
and he was now on his guard against everything. “ If 
I speak to her,” thought he, “ I shall apt be able to hide my 
joy, and perhaps she may go into hysterics.” . He had 
a horror of hysterics ; so ho resolved to have recourse to 
Mademoiselle Moiseney, and said abruptly : 

“ 1 STuppose, mademoisolle, you know what is going on, 
Antoiipette takes you into her confidence.” 
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She opened her eyes, and was about to reply that she knew 
nothing ; but sho recovered herself, and drawing up her 
little sharp head ab^ve her thin shoulders, said pj'oudly : 

Do you imagine, sir, that Antoinette can have any secrets 
from me?’* 

Certainly not!*’ was his rejoinder. ‘‘And yon app^bve 
and encourage her feelings towards M, L^inski.” 

Mademoiselle Moiseney gave a great start ; she had not 
the slightest idea tliat Count Larinski’s presence had had the 
least effect on Miulomoisello Moriaz, but as her mind could 
travel quickly on occasion, she gTasped in one moment all 
the consequences of this prodigious event. A cloud Iwam 
before her eyes; in this cloud she saw all hinds of things botli 
to please and displease her ; she sat with her mouth open, 
endeavouring to unravel the skein. She said to herself: It 
is a delusion, it is jj|pt so, it can’t be.” But thou she said : 
“ Mademoiselle Moriaz can no more err than the queen of 
England since slie wishes itj she must be justified in 
wishing it.” 

Mademoiselle Moiseney finally regained her self-possession, 
and a gracious smile played on her lips as she etclaimod : 
“ He has no foriuno, but he has a grand name. The 
Countess Larinski ! How well it sounds !” 

“ Porfoct from a musical point of view, I allow,” replied 
M. Moriaz. “ Unfoitunately there ore other things beside 
music in the world.” 

She did hot hear him, but absorbed in her own ideas, 
without taking time to draw breath, continued with extra- 
ordinary volubility : “ You will laugh at mo, but whether you 
believe me or not, ? have long foreseen this marriage. I 
have prosentimenta which never mislead me, and I felt 
it would end in this. What a handsome couple !• Cannot 
you fancy them driving Jp an open carriage in the Bois or 
entering a box at tho,Ol^a? ff'hey will create a sSnaation. 
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And pray talsc notice, that, boasting .apart, I have bad a 
hand in it. The wry ilrbt time T saw (loiint Larinski, at the 
table d’liCto at Bergini, you know, I r<pognised at once that 

he was a remarkable man 

‘‘ By the way in which ho ate his trout, put in M. Moriaz ; 
it rloos great credit to your insight. 

Only ask Antoinette,'^ she rejoined,* whether I did not 
praise the handsome stranger that very night. She would 
insist that his head was buried botw^oen bis shoulders ; can 
you believe it, that man's head buried betwi^^n his shoulders ? 
Ah, I felt sui’e how it would end 1 Do you wish to test my 
insight? Shall I toll you who the letter you^liavo just 
received, which contains such excellent nows, comes from? It 
is from the 'OOiuit, ho lias made his declaration at last. I 
guessed it at* once. Ah, sir, I sympathise with your joy. 
This is just the son-in-law I dremned of fcr you. A suporior 
man, but one with his heart on his sleeve, and so good- 
natured and open." 

Do you really think him as open as tiic daylight r asked 
M. Moriaz, fanning himself with his h'tttT. 

*‘IIe told us tlic story of his lifo,’',answercd she, in a 
dogmatic tone. 

“ A beautiful story. I only regret that he omitted one 
detail likely to have iTiter<*sted us." 

A sad detail ?" askd she, fixing on him her gooseborrv- 
coloured eyes. 

On the contraiy, a circumstance which does him groat 
honour, and disposes mo in his favour. You may be sure, 
my dear lady, that I should bo charmed to receive a son- 
in-law at your hands, and to give my •daughter to a man 
whose genius and noble sentiments you divined merely 
from seeing him oat Unfortunately, I am afraid this 
marriage will not take place, thci’e is cjpe trifling obstacle in' 
the way." 
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is tibiitr • 

<* Count t4a?inskiVoi*got to toll u$ tlmt he was already 
matried," 

Mademoiselle Moiseney gate a Ofy of distress. M. Moria? 
handed her Madame de Loroy^s letter; she read it and felt 
overwhelmed : a pitiless finger had burst the iridesoont bubhK* 
which she had just blown, and saw glistening at the end ul 
)icr pipe. 

“ Don’t give way to desjmir,” said M. Moriaz, be brave, 
follow my example and imitate my resignation; but pray how 
do you think Antoinette will take it r 

‘‘Tt will^bo a terrible blow to her/^ replied Madomoisello 
Moisouey ; “ she was so fond of him ^ 

How do you know, since she did not think it expedient to 
tell you so T 

** f arn sure of it Pbor dear Antoinette ! We must 
break it to her as gently as possible, and I feel that only 

J* I feel so too,” put in M. Moriaz hastily, only can 
operate on our ‘patient without making her sufter. You are 
bo skilful, your hjud is so light 1 Manage it discreetly, 
luadomoisolle, I ontrustjt to you.'' 

So saying, ho seized his hat and stick and hurried out, 
i-ather anxious as to tlio result, but feeling too happy and 
thankful to bo a good consoler himself. 

Mademoiselle Moriaz soon came in from her walk, humming 
an air, with a bright complexion, happy face, and beaming eyes, 
uud holding a bunch, of heather in her hand. Mademoiselle 
Moisoney went to meet her with a lugubrious fhee, her 
head bent down, and her eyes ifrimming tears. Au- 
toinette we«? struck by the consternation depiofed on her 
countenance. 

“Wh£ whatever is the matter, my dear Joanne?^ shiilSSiaid. 
as if you tiad been at a' funeral.” 
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Alas P sighed Mademoiselle Moisen^, I have some sad 
news for you." 

What ! Can they wifitten iford flw Cormeillcs 
that your parrot is dead!” 

‘‘Bo sensible, my child, and be staftmg, sn^nimcn up all 
your courage." » 

“ For heaven*s sake, what is it ? " 

“ Why carmot I ej>are you tliis grief l^Ycur father has 
jtist had a letter from Madame do Loroy." 

Antbmclitcp^^ attention and brcatl^^d more quickly. 
‘‘And what wa^ so terrible and heartrending in the letter " 
she aiShed with a forced smile. 

.‘‘ It is well that I am here," continued Mademoiselle 
Moiseney. “ You know that your joys and sorrows are mine. 
Every Consolation that can bo oflTerod Jby tho most tender 
syinpathy— " 

“My dear Jeanne, for heaven's sake, o\ 7 )Iain yourself first 
and console me afterwards.” 

You never told me, my child, I have a right to coni- 
plaih 5 fat I had guessed all. I qan read your heart. J 
sure that you loved hinai” 

‘5Gf whom are you speaking?” rtplied Antoinette, as IIh' 
colour mounted to’' her face. 

“Of a most bewitching man, who, through inconoeivablt' 
heedlcssncss or giuliy design, neglected to inform us that li(‘ 
was married.” And with those words, Madomoisolle MoiseiKy 
stretched out both anus to receive Mademoiselle M<»ria/, 
expecting to see her faint. 

'fidt Mademoisel^^ Morias did nof faint. The sudden flush 
fad vanfebod 0Si left her^le ; but she *romained standinj^, 
with falc"faad proudly erect, and murmured ; “ ’What, is M. 
Larinski ? — I sincerely xongratnlate the Countess 

I4rinskt” _ - 

Then she began to arrange , the i!owers she had just 
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broti^llt ill in a v^o* Mademoiselle Moiseney was quite 
x^m by berValmuess, she gazed at her in stupefaction 
and suddenly ^riedi Thank Heaven, you did not care for 
hijn ! Tour father was mistak^n^ he Often is mistalcen; he 
gets strange ideas into his head sometimes, and had per- 
suaded himself that it would be a tOrrible blow to you, but he 
little knows you. Well ( M. Larinski was certainly not 
amiss, and I don^t deny his merits ; but I always felt rather 
mistrustful of him, his manner was not quite straightforward, 
I suspected him.of concealing something. It seems that he 
has made a mesalliance which he does not care to speak of. 
It is sad that a man with such good manners should have 
low tastes and loose morals. He ought to have told us all ; 
it was neither honest nor delicate.” 

. “You are dreaming, dear,” replied Antoinette. “By 
what law of God or man was M. Larin ski bound to tell us 
everything “? Do yoii look upon yourself as his confessor, 
and expect him to own his 'errors to us as if before the 
judgment-seat?” So saying, she took off her bat and 
mantle, aud seated herself near the window, opening a book 
and proceeding to ^ead most diligently, 

“Thank Heaven, she did not care for him,” thought 
Mademoiselle Moiseuey, not perceiving “that Mademoiselle 
Moriaz was unconsciously turning over two or three leaves 
at a time. 

Absolved as she -wa® in her book, Antoinette recognised 
lior father’s step, as he came up the stairs on his way to his 
room. She -hastened towards him. He was glad to notice 
that her colour had not %)wn and her eyes were not rcdj but 
he felt less satisfied when sher^id in a dfear, calm voice ; 

“ Wjpfyou be so goCd as to show tnC) the letter you have hac* 
Madame de Lorcy ? ” „ . 

“For what purpose?” wrts, his reply. ,“I know it b} 

. heart and will renea^. it to you.”; 
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“ Then it is a loiter not fit to be sho\wi ? ” 

‘‘ By no moans ; but when I say thaf I apa ready to toll 
you its contents — ” 

would rather rood it mysolf.” 

“ After all, you have a right to soo it ; hore it is, but pray 
do not brood over any unlucky expression — ” 

Madame do Loroy always manages to hit on the right 
word to express her meaning,'^ she replied. 

As soon as Antoinette had glanced rapidly over Madan^e de 
Lorcy*8 two small closely written sheets, she Jooked ^^p with 
a smile. Confess," Bho resumed, “that you have found 
Madame de Lorcy a very useful and zealous ally t acknow- 
ledge that she has worked hard and that you are greatly 
indebted to her for taking such pains to rid you of this 
well-bred, this delightful man, her very words, you rc‘- 
member." 

M. Moriaz remonstrated: “What," said ho, “do you 
imagine there has been any trick ? Can you possibly susi)ect 
ma of hatching some dark plot with Madame do Lorcy ? Po 
you think mo capable of treachery 

“ Heaven forbid 1 I only aopuso you of k^ing too triumph- 
ant and unable to conceal it.” 

“ Is that a crime ? ” 

“ Perhaps rather an indiscretion.” 

“ I swoiir, my dear child, that your happiness is my oidj 
consideration, and as to Madame de Lorcy, sinco M, Lang is 
has given mp all thoughts of you, what interest, what reason 
could sU6 have—? ” 

“ I know,” brolfd in Antoinette ; “ but her pi o- 
judices stand Ibis^feasons.” 

“Then you refuse to, believe that Count Larinski is 
mamed?” 

“ I believe it, })^t donT feel sure of it, and I should like to 
make certain. Save I npt been open tfironghout? have I 
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not yielded 'r^ily your lyishes ? I consented to abide by 
Madame de Lorcy’sl sentence. She has deigned to be merci- 
ful to the defendant, she has owned M. Laririski to be a 
perfectly honoui*able, and, even a delightful man; but she 
has made out, with only a few days^ interval, first that lie is 
not in love with me, and then that he has deceived nn^ 
l;)y allowing me to ‘believe him still free. I wish to satisA^ 
myself and to feel convinced that I am not being trifled 
with.’' ", 

“ And you decide — ” 

“ I decide that with your leave we will start for Cormeilles 
to-morrdwL moraing." 

This decision was not at all acceptable to M. Moriaz, and 
his face lengthened perceptibly. 

“"VYhat are you afraid off' she said. ‘‘You know that I have 
some strength of character, and, whatever Madame de Lorcy 
may say, you know that I am not without sense. When my 
mistake is proved, I will buiy my romance for ever, and 
promise you never to wear mourning for it.” 

“Well then,” said he, “I believe in your good sense and 
will trust your discretiou, Tve will start for Cormeillps 
to-morrow.” 

Four days late?, Madame de Lorcy was walking in one of 
the avenues of her park. There she was joined by M. 
Langis, to whom she said gaily ; 

“Still grave and melancholy, my dear Camille I When 
?mll you doff those pensive looks ? I can’t understand you. 

I do all I can to please yon, and arrange matters to your 
liking, but nothing makes you smile, "tou remind me of La 
Fontaine’s hare;--^/ anmal is comumd wM fear^^* j 

“Fear and hatred, madame,” he replied, ‘*1 hate this 
man, unbearable, and I shall never come to Maisons 
jiga|3KlieTe is any danger of meeting him. Has he taken 
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“Nofc yet, have a little j)atience, we have Only a fe\v 
minutes to wait. What harm can this fcan do ypu now 1 
The lion’s claws are clipped, nay, he haf acti^Py been so 
obliging as to muzzle himself. Is a di4u^0d ehej^ who 
yields at discretion to be pursued by hatred?” 

ti Very well, madame ; if he is not gone in three days I 
shall return to my first idea, it was a good* one/’ 

« Will you rim him through ?” 

AVith the utmost pleasure.” 

“ For the love of the thing?” 

am not bloodthirsty, but I should fe*el a singular 
i)lcasuro in ripping up the skin of this mysterious per- 
sonago.” 

Madaine de Lorcy shrugged her shoulders. “What 
makes you call him mysterious ? Once more, my dear boy, 
you are perfectly unreasonable. You ought to adore M. 
Lariuski, you are under the greatest obligations to him. 
He was the first to succeed in touching the hcait of our in- 
difibrent darling, he has broken the charm; she was the 
Sleeping Beauty, he lias awakened her, and, thank Heaven, 
cannot marry her. I can see her now at Churwalden, a prey 
to intense ennui, weeping over her illusions, and furious at 
having been deceived.^ Cannot you guess wdiat advantage 
may be taken of a woman’s anger ? ” 

“ You know whether 1 love her,” returned M. Langis, 
“yet I have no wish to owe ailythinj to her sorrows.” 

“ You are a perfect child, put yourself under guidance. 
Now is the time to make your declaration. In a few days, 
sb^it for Churwalden, and say to this indignant woman, I 
dissembled, I loye.yom In short, tell her all the stoiy of 
your love, and exhaust your store of hyperbole on the occa- 
sion, if you like. I will guarantee you a bearing, she will 
say to herself, I wanted an opportunity of avenging myself, 
arid here it is.” 
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I would gladl>{. believe you, mackuie,'' ho rejoined, ‘‘ but 
are you sure that Mademoiselle Moriaz is still at Clmi*- 
waldeu?’' And pointing to the end of the avenue, he 
directed her attention to a pretty nut-brown dress sweeping 
along the gravel towards them. 

‘‘Why, believe it is she,” cried Madame do 

Lorcy. “M. Mortaz is the clumsiest man,; but there is no 
groat harm done after all.” ' 

Mademoiselle Moriaz had readied OormeiUos the evening 
haibre. Aftei^resting indiiferditly at th^ end of her fatigu- 
ing journey, she had ordered the horsies to ‘ be , put to in 
order tkat she might pay her i:K3spect8 at once to her god- 
mother, who could not but be touched by this attention on 
her parti' - \ , 

Madame do^ Lorcy ran to meet Antoinette and kissed , her 
again and again, saying : “ So here you are back again at 
hist, my darling I How delighted I am to see you. What 
a time you have been away, 1 began to fear you would take 
root in the Orisons. Is it such a fascinating country ? I 
believe .that it was all your father’s selfishness, and that 
he sacrificed' you^to his own convenience by prolonging his 
course of ba|lxs, but since you are here, I will forgive him. 
Yoiir poor profeg^s are raising a hue and cry after you. 
Who was it that asked after you the other day? Oh, Made- 
moiselle Oalet, whose quai’terly allowance 1 paid, according 
to your directions, Hov^ you sjpoil her ! I found abouquet 
fit for a duchess on her table, she maintained, you had 
sent it; all that way, and I ho^ the greatest to 

make hei* iiuderstand that double camellias are not to be 
gathered' on the C-oseg glacier. ' Strew Mademoiaelle^Galet’s 
path aj^Rrret with flowers if you will, but it is madness to 
thiwyKi^herof double camelliai'at her head, and I have 
scrlo^ thoughts of putting you into an asylum. Never 
min|^ however, I -am. glad tp seP you back^ Your com- 
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plexion is certainly splendid ; don’t you tiyRk- looks well, 
Camille 1 ” 

Mademoiselle Moiiaz received Madaij^e do Lorcy’s em- 
braces coldly, but fuToured M. Lnngia with ^ gracious smile, 
and 2)resscd his hand aiTectiomitely. Madame do Lorcy 
brought them into the drawing-room, whore, they talked on 
indifferent subjects. Antoinette waited for M. Langis to 
depart before introducing the subject she was anxious to 
investigate. At the end of twenty inimites, he rose, hat sat 
down again immediately. A door had just opened, and 
Count Abel Lariuski had entered. 

At the sight of Samuer"' Brolil, both women •changed 
coloiu* ; the one turned red wdth the effort she had to make 
to disguise her vexation, the other grow pale wuth emotion. 
Samuel Bi’ohl crossed the loom deliberately, without appear- 
ing to notice who was with Madame do Lorcy, then suddenly 
started as if ho had received an electric shock, and looked 
disturbed and out of coiini(‘nanco. AVas he as much aston- 
ished as ho seemed? The Jiill of Sanuois had long been his 
favouitte walk, and lie nev(‘r climbed it without going as far 
as a spot from whicli he could sec ilio front of hoime whoso 
shutters had bceu (jomplotoly edosed for the last two months. 
Ho might chance to have seen them open the evening 
before. Ijk 1^/2^^ is a scientific lu’ocess familiar to such 
men. as San[n\^?||rohl. 

He liad a shp^g w^ill and great self-control. Ho soon 
recovered hinicel^^and raised his head wdtli the air of a man 
ready to face any dangeiB. After paying his respects to 
Madame de Lorcy, he went xtp to Antoinette and inquired 
after her health in a grave, and almost certmonious voice. 

Yotxr visit distresses me, ray dear count,” said Madame 
de Lorcy ; ** I fear it is your last. Are you come to bid mo 
goodbye?” 

Alas, madamo, yes,” he replied. ‘‘ The letter I was cx- 
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pocting lnif5 not ret arrived ; but fills delay will not alter 
my plans, $nd in Ihree days J bLciU h.ivo qtiitted 

Without regij'jt; AM’tli no desire to ruiuru/^' asked 
Madame de Lorcy. 

I shall regret nothing but Maisoiis and my kind rocep- 
fion there. Paris is foo large, it makes litde folk like 
uijMolf feel their insignificance too much ; williout being 
over proud, no one likes to become a mere atom. Vienna 
suits me better, i feel more at my case there, it is n 
city after my own Ik ' art. Birds should not change their 
nests.” 

AVith* this the Count began io describe and praise the 
Prater with its five avenues, Schoubruun, with its botanic 
garden and Gloriotte, St Stephen’s, and the binjiid waiters of 
the Danube, sometimes addressing Antoinette, ^^llo listened 
in silence, and sometimes Midanio do Ltirc}', whoso oy<‘s, 
directed occasionally towards M laingis, scomi'd to be s^ay 
ing : Was I not light? Confess tliat there was no reason 
foryoiir npprehi nsious? You hear him, he has hni half an 
hour to spend with licr, and is dcKTibrng the Tiatr. f) > 
you still think )f running him fhnaHrh ? Pray say oui' 
'ivord of courtesy to him. It not bo, Imt you, w’bo are 

mystia-ions ; lay aside your sinister air. How long is tliis 
tacit uru reverie of yours to last? You make’ one laugh, you 
are playing the fool. You look like a sphinx in the desert 
( ontemplating a serpent, and taking a harmless snake for a 
viper.” M.‘ Langis understood what she meant, but main 
1 ained his sinister air. 

After upholding Vienna and it$ environs, Samuel Brobi 
jiraisod the Viennese and their* easy light-hearted disposition, 
lie told sonx^iunorous anecdotes. True, there was some- 
thing I'atll^’Porced and feverish about his gaiety, still he 
w ns gay, madnme do I^oroy responded, IVIademoiseJlo Moriaz 
eonlinu^Bilcnt ; ‘she played witii the guipure on her Marie- 
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Atitoiuetio tichii, and keeping her eyes fixed on it, s« eined 
U) be countiijg the lueslu 

SairiLK'l f»r(dil .short m the* mh/dle pt a soiiience 

.-uid ro&;c abrupt I; . tfe turiiod to Antoinette, begging her, 
H) a low voicr, to 1 (‘J 1 M. lV[oria 7 how much he regretted that 
his a2>proael>lng chpartiu’e would doj^riro him of the honour 
and 2>loabui'o of r.dliug ou him at ( tn'mcillofi, then shaking 
haudM with Mad. n no d(' Lorcy, Ik* thanked her for the hajjpy 
moments ho had b2)ent in lin* sorjety and asked her to give 
his kind reJiKnubraucea t«i the Ablx'* Mivdlens. 

‘•\\o Bliall SCO you again, my dear eomit,^^ laid slie m a 
(jloar voiee, dwelling on lier words, “and 1 hope that l)efoi*c 
long wo shall make* tlio Oountess Laritiskis acquaintance/^ 

Ho looked at her in amazomont and Tiuirmiired : ‘^1 lod 
my mother bai \ears ago.” 

Then, wiMaait ';iving Mad •mo de Lorcy time to explain 
herself furtJu‘1, bo nunod quickly towairds the door, follow'ed 
by throe ])\irs of sjK*akIiig each bearing a dilForent 

message. Tlie room was larg(*, and the angel of silence 
liovoiod over it during the lliirty seconds it took him to 
cross it. 

ilc was o(, 111^ when tale iiHjnrod Idu} with an un hie ’ey 

thought. He could ind la'.sisl the longing to take one lad. 
look at Mademoiselle Moriaz, and engrayo her adored image 
on his memory for over. He turned, and their eyes met. 
Ho paid dearly for this weakness. The constraint ho had 
])Ut himsolf under for the last hour .appeared to have ex- 
hausted his strength. His heart seemed to refuse to beat, 
ids limbs grow rigid and refused to obey him, his tooth sot, 
Ids pupils dilated, and his head swajn. He sank backwards 
on the inlaid floor, falling as heavily ^ a lump of lead, and 
lay there unconscious. 

Mademoiselle Moriaz could not suppress a scream, and 
was ready to hunt. I'.rKlimo do Lorcy grasped her round 
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tke waist and dragged her into thei a(ijoining rooiri^ aftei 
fchrowinjg M. LangE a bottle of tsalUf with the words : “ Look 
aft^i* Count LarinsVi.*^ 

The first thing that M. Langis did to put the bottlo 
on a table j then to Samuel Brohl, who still in 

bis Bwobh and itnconscious, looked dead or nearly so. He 
gazed at him for ^ moment and bent over him; then fold- 
ing his arms and shrugging his shoulders, said : Come, get 
up, sir, Mademoiselle Moriaz is not in the room.'^ 

Samuel Brohl did not stir. “ You did not hcai* me,'^ con- 
tinued Camille. “You arc a splendid fello\v, count, really 
handsoiup, your attitude is irgDproachahIc, and any one 
might take you for a corpse. Your fall was adinirable, I 
vow that I never saw anyone faint more naturally ab the 
theatre, but don’t trouble yourself to prolong the elfort, 
Mademoiselle Moriaz is not here, I repeat.” 

Samuel Brolil remained rigid and motionless. 

“ Perhaps you wish to tost the strength- of my muscles,” 
continued Camille, “you shall have that satisfaction.” So 
saying, he laid hold of the prostrate man and exerted all his 
strength to raise him and place him on a’ couch, whore he 

di 

lay at full length. 

Camille examined him again and resumed : “ How long is 
this tragi-comedy to last? Cannot I find some means of 
awaking you? Let me see, what shall I say? Listen, sir. 

I love the woman you pretend to love with my whole heart. 
Won’t that. do? Sir, you are a Polish adventurer, and I be- 
stow on your social talents all the admiration wliioh I lack 
for your oliaracter. Won’t even that do? .Welb in ypur 
present stato.^ <jannot lift a finger against ydn, biit pray 
consider the ;;§i:bW as, received.”: . 

He fancied ^at the body moYed slightly, and exclaimed: 
“Thank heaven, you. have given signs of life, my insult 
has found your heart. I shall be delighted to 
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give yoxi satisfaction, you may command me* The day, 
place, and weapon I leave entirely to tour choice. And 
stay, you may rely absolutely on my mscretion ; I swear 
that no one shall learn from me that yCu^ swoons have ears 
and resent insults. This is my address, sir.” 

And drawing a card from his pocket, Camille attempted 
to slip it into the cold, drooping hand, frofii which it slipped. 
** What obstinacy 1 ” said he. “ As you choose, sir, I have 
exhausted my eloquence/* 

Jfe turned his back on Samuel Brohl, sat djwn in an casy- 
chnir, took up a newspaper and opened it At this momoiit 
the door again opened,^ and Madame de Lorcy re-appeured. 

What in the world are yon doing there, Camille ? 
cried she. 

You see, madame,” replied ho, I am waiting till this 
grand actor 1ms finished his part.** 

He had not observed that Mademoiselle Moriaz had also 
re-entered the room. Slio gate him an angry, indignanl, 
threatening glance, in which he read his condemnation. Ho 
endcavonrod to find some words of ox]>lanation or excuse to 
disarm her wrath, but his voice failed him, ho bowed humbly, 
took iij) his Imt and left the room. 

Madame de Lorcy, in great agitation, opened a window, 
and threw some water on Samuel Brolil's face, rubbing his 
temples with an energy amounting to roughhess, and making 
him inhale some strung salts. 

**Po, my dear, do,” said she to Antoinette ; this is not the 
place for you.** 

Antoinette did not go ; witii a pained face and quivering 
lips, she took a seat at some distance from^the sofa. 

At length Madame de Loroy*s eneiigetic measures produced 
their effect. Samuel Brohl was not dead ; his arms stirred, 
his legs relaxed, and in a few moments he opened his eyes 
and then his mouth ; he sat up andl Stammered out : 
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‘‘Where I — ^^bat has happened? -Ah, she was here jji'' 

now 1 ” 

Madame de TA>ivy laid her hand on his lips and bending 
down to his ear, ^aid in a severe, imperious voice: “She li 
hero still.” 

SIiG could not inanngo to moko him uiulmtnnd Pooph 
recover but gradually from such a swoon as his. Sanuiel 
Brohl felt faint again, his eyes re-closed, and he buried his 
hice in his hands. After keeping silenco for some minutes, 
ho said in a stifled voice : “Pray forgive mo, madamc, 1 am 
ashamed of mysedf ; my courage failed, my strength bei rayed 
mo. I iovo her madly, and had vow(jd never to seo her again. 

I am going>way on purpose to avoid her.” 

He had raised his head and saw Antoinette, but stared at 
lier blankly as if l\e did not know her. At length be ro- 
eogiiisod her, made a gesture of alarm, rose h.istdy, and ll(*d 
from tho room. 

Mademoiselle Mori a z wenV up 1o Madame do Loroy and 
said : “ Well ! what do you think?” 

“ I think, my dear,” r(‘] died she, “ that Madame de Lorcy 
is a fool, and Count Lat inski a verv clever man.” 

Antoinette regardo^l her with a bitter smile, and said, v itii 
a light touch on her arm : 

“Allow, madamo, thal if ho had a hundred thousand' 
francs a^oar, you would not think of doubting his sincerity.^’ 

Madamo de Ijoroy made no reply ; she could not contra- 
dict her, -and was vexed at being both right and wrong. 
Such imschancos occasionally befall women of tho world. 



CHAPTER VIL 

On eutering her caiTiage tu return to Conneilles, Lfado- 
moiselle Moriaz was troubled by an agitation ^hich did not 
subside throiighout the drive. She felt a tender passionate 
sentiment for the man who had fainted on taking leave of 
lior, anger against the foolish prejudices and paltry strata^ 
gems of people of the world, joy at having defeated a jdot 
against her ha]>pines8, and pride in her own clear perceptions, 
because she had not been deceived in her choice, because 
the man she loved was worth^^ of her affection. For several 
days she had been suffering cruelly from mental anxiety and 
anguish ; again and again she had said to herself ; Perhaps 
they arc right.” 

A woman’s heart believes itself at the igiercy of an eiTor, 
and is tortured by any doubts of it^df and its clearness of 
perception. If its divinity bo pi'oved an idol and what it 
adored worthy of contempt, it feels ready to die, and 
imagines that a sj^ring in the vast machinery of the universe 
is broken, that heaven and earth are about to melt away, 
and yet a feminine error is attended by no such serious con- 
sequences, The sun goes on shining, and the earth con- 
tinues to revolve. The machinery of the universe would bo 
liable to many an accident, were it thrown* out of gear when- 
ever a woman makes a mistake. 

“ I was right, they could not understand him,” thought 
Mademoiselle Moriaz as she crossed the Seine, and contem- 
plated joyfully the soft blue sky, the quidt waters, the green 
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l)anks of tke stream, and a long row of iinplars wx i)\c<] 

(it* ^ 

to enjoy seeing it flow. She felt as if everything were going 
on right, as if order reigned everywhere, the great Engim'er 
was .at his post, iho world was in good hands, and its tj'a- 
veilers need fear no aocidont. 

When ahe rOAiehecI Cormeilha, M. Moriiim was shut, uj) in 
his laboratory, wMch he had beeii charhied to find in statu 
qtio and good condition. A velvet cap on his head or over his 
car, i)is sleeves , rolled back, an unbleached calico apron 
round his neck and waist, and a featherbnisli iiihis hand, 
he was carofiilly examining all his dear little apparatus, his 
furnaces,^ his long -necked and full-bellied matrasses, the 
body and neck of his retorts, bis cucurbite, tlio bead and worm 
of bis stills. Receivers, tubes, pneumatic troughs, crucibles, 
mortars, blotvpipes, capsules, hunps, ho reviewed them all, to 
make sure that they liad sustained no damage during his 
absence. He dusted his glass jars carefully, examined 
thfeir labels, ascertained thah his tubed receivers were not 
cracked, and the orifice of bis gAuges open. He w^as as happy 
as a h ing review ing his troops and convincing himself that 
they looked well and wnmld do honour to their master wh^li 
they come under fire. ^ 

Agreeably employed as he had been for two hours, M. 
Moriaz had not forgotten his daughter’s and M. LarinskiJs 
existence. He knew that Antoinette had gone to Maisons- 
Laffitte to have an explandition with Madame de Lorcy, and 
this thought cast a shade over his happiness. Yet he hCped 
that this interview might further his wishes, and th At the 
Polish star which gave him so much uncasiuess was abou:t to 
vanish for ever from his horizon. : 

^ere was a knock at the door of his laboratory, be cried 
-^,€ome in:!’’ and turning round, saw Antoinette standing 
^ the threshold. lie looked at her closely. Her eyes 
beamed and her whole face looked so bright and happy that 
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liis anna fell by liis side, and a phial tliat he was holding 
slipped from his hand. 

“ WJiat a juiughty girl this is tocomo breaking her fafclicr s 
things !” she eriod gail}^ 

“ Tln.rc is no groat harm done,” he replied, turning to 
sw'i'op up the bruheii fragments of glass. It was one means 
of gaining time, lie set about ii so awkwardly that she 
took the l.u’ush from liis hands : “ 'J'his is the way to sweep/' 
.said she. 

JTc ga^od at her as siio did it, .saying to himself: “This 
is just the reverse of the scene at ChnrwaldonT 7 have tlie 
long face, and she cannot manage to conceal her joy. Such 
is the turn thing.s take in this world ! ” 

As soon as she laid f]ni.shecl s’weeping, she looked all round 
and exclaimed : “ Here you aiu back in your ])aradise again, 
in the enchanted region wdiorc you taste such ineflhble de- 
lights.^^ 

“Yes, I am happy here, tolerably hap[)y,” he replied 
modestly. 

“You are fastidious! why, your laboratory is simply 
charming.” 

“Yes, it is convenient, but I was just tlRnking that there 
is (uie thing wanting in it. Do you^know what my drejim 
is ? To have a tra])sparent still in this corner. Perhaps you 
may not know what this still is. It is a kind of alembic 
placed upon a retort and surmounted by a capital. You arc 
about to a.sk what i.s a capital ; I shall answer, the wide part 
of a chimney which facilitates the escape of volatile prin- 
ciples and noxious vapours. See, here is a glass still. 
Although it has been fixed against pier between two 
windows, it is rather dark. Well almost every German 
chemist has in his laboratoiy a still for Avhich the wall 
has been broken through and replaced by glass. That is 
the way to get light.” 



AND rAfir\]fJ. 

“Who will rcprotich ,>ou uuh a want of imagmifioiM 
N oil arc a most mui and your lom luco is a iians 

pucnt sfcilL That is \Nhy you ar(‘ so iiidulgoiit to I ho 
lomanccs of othors/’ 

Antuinotio diisiid a chair with tlio foatlii r hrush, on- 
^ooiii\d hciotlfin it and placing another s<vit oppoatv, said 

Ooino and sit hoyo, closo to mo, on Ihi^ .>iool , 1 \\ill lay 
d oiidiiou on it to make it softer. CJome, I have something 
losiytoyou.” 

M Aloriaz approached subulissivoh. “ Aliut I hike ofi* 
my apron I ” Be asked, 

W liv ? 

“ 1 loresee that our conver- s\iil turn iipim Jnghly 
lomaiitic matters. I wish to bo in koo]>ing,*^ 

JSTovor mind, your apron is very becoming. All that 1 
.ant and demand is your close attention.” 

She gave him a minute account of vhab had taken place 
at Madame de Lorcy^s. She ,Ji)ogan Imr stojy riuictly, then 
f;rew animated and warmer by di grees, her cj es kindling, 
lie listened, with vexation, gazing at her wdth pleasurable 
])iidf* and saying to himsc If: Bless me, how prctty she is, 
,ind what a lucky rascal that Polo must be ! 

AVhen she had fimshed, she paused a few moments to 
lioar hiscommenta But as he maintained a gloomy silence, 
she grew impatient : Speak, I want to hear all you thihk,'' 
said she. 

“ I think you arc adorable.” 

Please do bo serious.” 

“ Seriously,” he resumed, “1 am not sure that you are 
mistaken, nor can t prove you to bo right ; I have 

** According to your views,” she exclaimed in<31ignan% : 
‘‘the only realities in the world arc things that can te^^cen, 
tonojipd, and bandit, a rotJoH and its content^ i 
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Uling beyond tliat is notliing or fal^i3| l^otir wroichod 
retorts 1 If I luid any way, f would break Oveiy one oi 

'flic Iov)k^, islio cast around wei'o so iiAroO dangerous 
lliat M. Moi iaz began to tremble for his laboratory, 

‘‘ 1 implore you/' said he, ‘Ho have mercy on rc 

forts, my honest stills, my innocent jphlalsj 1 TU^y have 
nothin to do with tlio matter. Is it thdr fault jif the stories 
yon tell me upset my mind so much that I cannot master 
tlicm nor pronounce upon them 1 ” 

“ Then you do not boliovo in anything Extraordinary ?” 

‘ ‘ Ks traordinary I Whenever I meet anything extraordinary, 

I salut^it,'^ replied he, taking ofl'his cap and igjjuaking a low 

i) DW ; but I ask for its credentials*” 

“ Ah, there you are again. I thought that the investiga- 
tion had been made.” 

It was not conclusive, since it failed to convince Madame 
do fA>rcy.” ' 

“ Oh, who could convince Madame do Lorcy 1 Don't you 
know what people of the world are, and how they detest 
whatever astonishes them, 'Whatever is abqye thoir compre- 
hension, whatever they cannot weigh in their little scales, or 
measure with their narrow compasses ? ” 

“ Plague take it I you me severe on society > I always 
fancied you liked it.” 

“ I don't know whether I like it or not ; it woul^ certainly 
be hard for me to do' without it, but 1 may judgE it, and I 
sometimes tell myself that if Christ — are you listening to 
me? — were to come among us again followed by Ills 

j) ublioane mi. iishormeu, and if Christ wre to think of 
preaching i^e Sermon on tho Moimt on the Boxilovard des 
Ttaliens*-^” 

“ Lay tho ^cenc at Montmartan at any rate, to make it 
seem mon' pi'olnblo,” he infrT']»osed* Fimikiy, 1 doti'i .h'o 

E 
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the connection bot(;i^een Christ and Count Larinski, and then 
tlieologj, excTisemo, is not my forte. Eeligion seems to mo 
a good and useful thing, and T am glad to accept Christianity, 
niinits its romantic, side, Avith which I liavo liardly had time 
to trouble myself. You will allow at least tliat ii‘ there are 
genuine miracles, there are spurious ones also. How arc wo 
to distinguish between them ? ” 

‘‘''.IMiat is the province of the heart to decide,^' said she. 

‘‘ Oil, the infallibility of the heart ! exclaimed he. “ No 
Council has C'.^er yet voted that.” 

'^Jhere was a pause, and thonM, Moriaz resumed: ‘‘Then, 
my dear,* you are of opinion that M. Larinski is still free, 
!ind that Madame do Lorcy has been fibbing 

“ Not at all ; if she had told a fib, she would not have 
betrayed herself >so naively j ust now. I accuse her of making 
a mistake, or rather of wishing to make it. , Ho you know 
what you will liave to do this very evening, after dinner 1 
You must get into the carriage and drive to — ” 

“To Paris, Rue Mont-Thabor 1 ” exclaimed Jie, starting ix]> 
from bis stool “ Very well, I will put on my frock coat and 
go and say to Count Larinski : My clear sir, I have come to 
ask your hand for ^y daughter, who adores you; evil 
tongues maintain that you are no longer free, but I clonT 
bolioyo it, and besides that is a more trifle. You shall draw 
it all up in writing; if I am loft to myself, I shall never maiiugq 
it; wiien l am out of my professorial chair, I have such a 
difficulty in finding language ! ’* 

“ Oh dear ! How sharp you are 1 Who ever thought 
of such a thing I The Abb4 Miollens is a friend §£ ours ; 
ho is, a good m^n in wdiose testimony we ma-y place con- 
fidenco4f\: ^ " . 

that will why did not you exploiii yourself? 
Then you need prepare a speech me this Is a good 
idea of yours, I aii equal to this conversation. As soon as 
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I have had dinner this evening*, I will g^land see the AJdjo 
MiolloiiH ; bnt it is agi’ccd, is it not ? that if ho confirms the 
sen ten ce—” 

I shall make no and I promise fnrthor to be more 

courageous than you expect ; I will put a good face on my 
trouble, and you shall find it impossible to suspeot me of 
regretting my chimera. Lcfc it be a bargain ; you promise 
me, on the oilier hand thaWif llio Abb4 Miollons— ” 

“ You know, as well as T do, tha# you are of age.” 

“ I know, as well as you do, that I shall Itievcr marry 
without your consent. I say now, as I did in the Engadinc, 
This man or none.” 

‘‘Bid not I warn you that when people once pronounce a 
fomula, they go on repeating it ? ” 

“ Either this man or none, is my last word. Would yon 
not rather havo^him 1 Will you accept him ? ” 

“ I will submit.” 

‘‘Cheerfully?” 

“ With resignation.” 

“ With happy resignation ? ” 

“ I will do my best, or rather, if he nujics you happy, I 
will honour him all tho days of my life; but if ho fails to do 
this, I shall say to you, every night and morning, liko Madame 
de Loroy ; You would not listen to me, you ought to have 
bolieved me,” 

“ Tt is a bargain, you are a kind father, and we are of one 
mind,” she replied, and taking both his hands, she clasped 
them in heir own. 

He Idokod her full in tho face, and then oxclaitned in an 
angry tonO of Toiob : “ In the name of hearon, what makes 
you lovo this man ? ” 

Sh^ replied in a low voice : ‘‘Because I love him ; that is 
my only reason, but it seems to me a good one.” 

“ Peremptory creature — ^let us go at on5p,” said he, rising. 
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1 fear lest luy rej^orts should hear you and fall into as pj’c»- 
longed a swoon as M. Laa-inski’s; arc stick absurcliticH tus these 
to bo discnssi'd iii a clieiuist’n laboratory 1 
As soou iih M. M6riaz rose from table, Ik' prepared at onc(‘ 
foi' goinj;^ to Maisons, where the Abbe iMiolleus was h])otuliiu‘ 
the summer near Madame dc Loroy's, Mademoiselle 
Moisonoy acoompaftied him to the carriage and said : ‘‘ Oh, 

what an ailmirable daughter you liavo, sir ! The courage 
and decision Antoinette has shown ! The resolution 
vWth whicli has buried all thon^his of an impossible 
happiness ! Did you observe her during dinner ? How 
quiet and attentive she was ! Don’t you think her mar- 
vellous ? ” 

As marvellous as you are sagacious,” was his reply. 

Ah, to be sure, I never thought that she loved him as 
nuioh as you declared; but he pleased her and she took a fancy 
to him. Did she give vent to one moan or sigh when she 
learned the cruel truth? What strength of mind, what an 
equable temper, wdiat nobility of feeling ! You don’t admire 
her sufTicie'ntly, sir ; *you are not proud enough of having such 
a daughter. I take a little credit "to myself for having had 
some share in her education. I always tried to develop her 
judgment and put her on her guard against all extravagances. 
Yes, 1 may vouture to say that I toede a great deal of pains 
to cultivate and strengthen her mind.” 

I am most grateful to you,” rejoined M. Moriaz, ensconc- 
ing himself in a corner of the carriage ; “ you can boast of 
having achieved a marvellous work ; but pray, mademoiselle, 
when your speech is ended, give notice to the coachman that 
he may start.” 

On'iljjPway, M. Moriaz indulged in melancholy reflections 
‘‘Wo have gone to work in a very 
foo W B^ny” thought he. ‘“Her imagination was taken by 
and she vonld have quieted doun in time. ^Yo 
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should have left her to herself, andto. Jier own safe-guard, 
her natiu'al good sense, for she has some, after all. Unluckily 
I thought of calling Madame de Loroy to my iiicl, and she 
1ms spoiled all by her artifices. As so<5a as Antoinette sus- 
pected that we condemned her choice and were plotting 
against the enemy^j, the mingled sympathy and admiration 
she entertained for M. Larinski became love, and the, fire 
concealed beneath the ashes burst into flames. We had for- 
gotten to allow for that innate feminine passion which 
phwnologists term combativeness. Now sh(^ that she 
ms a stake to win; when love combines with the interest of 
L game or^Dattle, it becomes irresistible, and ' so* our cam- 
)aign is gravely compromised, unless heaven or M. Larinski 
nterfere.” 

Such was the reasoning of K Moriaz, whom patenial mis- 
Ldventiires and his recent experience had rendered a better 
)syohologist than heretofore. But while reasoning, he was 
Iriving at a good rate, and tljiity-fivo minutes brought him 
0 the door of tho little villa where the Abbd Miollens 
csided. TTo found him in his study, installed in a coin- 
brtable arm-chair, embi'didercd for him by Madame do Lurcy, 
md sipping a cup of some excellent^ tea brought him from 
Ellina by some missionaries. On his left hand lay his 
uolin-caso, on bis right, his precious Horace, Orelli’s edition, 
1844. 

Conversation began. As soon as M. Moriaz mentioned 
]!ount Larinski^s name, the abbe assumed the delighted and 
attentive air of a dog that sees his favourite game pass and 
)omts. ,, ^ 

“ What a wonderful man 1” ho exekiimod. 

/‘Mejmy on me, ’V thought M. Moriaz, ^‘hero is another 
ixordiiim strongly . resembling Mademoisollo Moiseney ’s. 
\m I to be condemned for ever to forced, admiration? 

fear there is same mental bond of •union between our 
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friend tliO abb^, that fool of a woman ; he may Ix' 
her cousin*” 

“ How much obliged to you I am, dear sit*,” pursued t]»o 
Abb(5 Miollens, setilftig hime^lf in his chair, ^‘for havii^g led 
us to make the acquaintance of «uch an uncommon man 1 It 
was you who introduced him to us, or U’athcr the credit is 
yt)um of having discovered and invented him*’* 

‘‘ Oh, pray do not eAaggoi\d(‘/’ replied Moriah, huniblvy 
ho invented himself.” 

‘‘ At any it was you that patronized him and brought 
him out ; without you, the world would never have suspected 
the existonco of this great genius and noble character, con- 
cealed like a violet beneath the wayside grass.” 

They must bo cousins,” said M. Moriaz to himself. 

And see here,” continued the abbe, would you believe 
that I have found an exact portrait of M. Larinsici in 
Horace? Yes, Horace has drawn him most minutely in 
the person of Lollius, Marcu^* Lollius, you know, to ‘whom 
ho addresses Ode ix. of book iv., and who was consul 
733 A.U.C. The resemblanoo is most striking, as I will show 
you.” , ^ ^ 

He put down his ciip, and taking the book in his riglit 
hand, while with the forefinger of the loft he complacently 
iiiiderlined the beauties of the text or pressed his lip, he 
said : What do you say to this ? Your soul is wise/ wrij^cs 
Horace to Jjollius, ‘ and resists the temptations of prosperity 
with as mtich oonsianqy as those of adversity, animus fiU 
(t sentndis imporihus dnbusqi^e rtctics/ Is not that Count 
liorinski ? But stop, Lollius detested fr^d kud cupidity, 
mid despised money which seduces all men, ^absimfns 
se cmcia pectmm.* ‘ *This is a mos|; sffciking 5 
betvil|lj^urselves, I think our dear count despies6$ money a 
littk*0 much, he turns from it with aversion, and hates its 
vorJFname, he is *an Epictetus, a Dio<renes. an ancient 
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ancliorito who would have lived hnppily*ili the Tbcbaid. IJo 
lold us himself that a glass of toast and water and a dinner 
at the Cafe Anglais were all the same |o him. I have not 
yot finished. ‘IIap 2 )y/ exclaims Uoraoe, ^is ho vho can 
eudiiro the hardships of poverty without complaint, qul 
ilurutn callet 'pwuinriem pati P Of whorgi is he. speahhig, of 
Tiollius, or of our friend, wh<i not only endures his poverty, 
but loves and cherishos it as a lover adores his itiistress ? 
And what do you think of this final "trait 1 LoHins was 
always ready to die for his country, ‘ no)v Hie pairia 
(iniidm perireJ Now, really, is not that singular ? ]\Iigh< 
wo not fancy that JToraoo had known Count Larinski at Homo 
or at Tibur 

1 have not the slightest doubt of it,” replied M. Morin/, 
taking the book from the abba’s hands and laying it rcsjx'ct 
fully on the table. Fortunately, our friend l^arinski, as 
you call him, wisely though^ of returning to life about 
thirty years since, which has pjocm^ed us the, pleasure of 
mooting him at St. Moritjs, and since Ve ar6 on this sub- 
jeot— My dear abbe, is your mind free? Can you attend 
to me ? I want to put a question to yoft, aii<l ask you to 
(Milighton me. I don't apply to you Tneroly as a friend, l)ut 
as a confessor, a director of conscioncos, the man in whoso 
discretion I have the utmost confidence.” 

f am all attention,” returned the abbe, throwing himself 
back ill his arm-chair, and crossing his long slender legs, of 
which he was proud. 

M. MoPias plunged at once into his subject, The abb^ was 
some time in guojsaiitg his drift. As soon as it daiined iqjon 
him, his fhcc^ iengilicued, and uncrossing his legs, he ex- 
claimed: *‘WK^t a pity! You must renounce the realisation 
of yottf dream. I feel gi’oatly distressed about it* 

I Can enter into the joy with which you would have seen 
your charming daughter devote, I will not say her fortune, for 
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you knQw, ft« well atf I, how little Coniit Liiriuskj would Adi uo 
tliat, btifc hoir grace, her bcaifty, and all the viduos of Ikm* 
angoUo mature, to soeuro the Imppiiioss of a tbhii of rar<‘ 
merits, whom providence lxas*Beveroly tried. She loves him, 
and is loved by him, hoavon would luivo blessed their 
union — ----AV^hat a pity ! I repeat that the marriage im 
l)ossil)le, our friend is already married. 

‘ Arc you quite sureT exclaimed M. Moria^, Avith a bur I 
of (‘nthnsiasm, which the good abbd took for the climax of 
de ^pair. * 

am distressed to give you such pain. Am I sure of 
il ? I ha^o it from our friend’s own li[>s. One night, some 
tlnug, I forget Avhat, led mo to ask : Are you married, 
count? 7Io replied curtly: I thought T had told you so 
Ah, my dear professor, F won’t answer for the marridge 
being a happy one, but that has nothing to do with this 
buHinesB.'” 

“AVeli, this is posifivo,” jeplicd M. Moriaz hastily, ‘‘and F 
am not propaivd to di^mte iho evidence.'^ 

“AlaiH, returned the abbt5, but after deliberating 
.1 few seconds, ai^d making a panso, he added : “ Never- 
theless — ' — 

“Nevertheless — ^nothing, yon may be sure that yonr wuid 
IS enough 

“ But supjposing F had misunderstood — 

“T have perfect confidence in your ctirs; they arc ex- 
Lellont.*^ ^ 

“Allow mo, wo must not despair too readily. ’'Count 
bariuski called this afternoon when 1 was out, 3 oiigbt io 
hid him goodbve,. To-morrow morning I promise to go to , 
him.’’ 

“Whatisjpie put in M. Moriaz, “I am heartily 

obliged hrMbm kindness, but heaven preserve nm from 
breakingjpr unneccfsBarily oil Anur ecdupationsj your time 
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in 80 valuable ! I doclare I am perfbcifjr satisfied, it would 
be unbecoming to ask for fufthci* proof ; T accept it, and 
tliere is no more to be said.''^ , 

As Madame de Lorcy bad "obteved, the Abb6 Miollcns 
was not ready to abandon any idea which approved itself to 
his mind. In vain did M* Moriaz combat his preposition, 
cursing iti bis heart such excess of zeal ; the abbo would nol 
rclinipiish it, and M. Moriaz was forced to give in. It was 
settled tiiai the wortliy man should call on Count Larinski 
ncAt day, and ilmt he should come direct ffrom Paris to 
Cormeillos to communicate the /osults of his rnissm to tho'(' 
intorosted, 

M. Moriaz saw that this arraTigemcnt presented the a<b 
vantage of Antoinette’s learning the fatal truth from tin* 
^al)l)6’s own lips ; ho left him with a recommendation to bc' 
•most eircumspoot, as wise as a serpent and as discreet as a 
confessional box. Thou betook lus leave in tolerable spirits, 
being hope fill as to the fu turg, and being in altogoihor 
a different humour, tbo road from Maimna to GonmiUca 
Hoomed very much pleasanter than that from Cormeilles to 
Maisons. 

Samuel Brolil was seated before an empty trunk, which 
lie was doubtless about to pock, when ho heard a knock at 
his door. Ho went to open it, and found hjjpasolf face to 
face witli the Abb6 MioUens. From tlieir reiy firat inter- 
vievr, Samuel Brobl had conceived for the abb6 that warm 
sympathy and ready liking which he felt for those in wbcmi 
be thought ho rocognisod serviceable people, whom bo might 
turn to^ account, and, who seemed visibly predestinated* to 
bo of eBseutiM use to him. He was barijly over mistaken ; 
h(' was skillfcd in diagnostics, and could read tbo divlue 
rnai’k ofi^redestination on a face at the first glance. He re- 
ceived his reverend friend most cordially, and ushered him 
all the more warmly into bis modest ^apartments because ‘»f 
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tlio singular, mys^rioiis, aiul ratliur agitated maimer he 
iiotieed about liiuL “ Can he have como as a diplomatic agent, 
cliarged with some extraiordinary mission 'I he asked himself. 

The disceniing oil his side, studied Samuel Brohl 
without a^ppearing to do so. He was sti'uck by his counten- 
tuice, which at this moment expressed a manly, melancholy 
pride. His eyes odoaaionally betrayed the secret ^f an heroic 
sorrow, which had sworn to keep silence before men and 
confess itself only to God. 

They sat wwn and began to talk, the abb6 leading the 
conversation at first to indiCTerent topics. Samuel Brold 
listened «.nd replied with melancholy grace. Great as his 
curiosity was, he was always able to control his impatience. 
Samuel Brohl was never in a hurry, Samuel Brohl knew how 
to wait : he had proved it during tlxc past month, and it is 
a gift wluoh many a diplomatist lacks. 

The Abbe Miollcns*. visit had reached the ordinary limits 
of a call, and lie seemed about to rise, when, pointing to the 
open valise, he said : “ These preparations distress mo. I 
had intond.ed to invite yon to Maisous, my dear count ; T 
had. a room to offer you. Hoc erat in votis^ I should have 
been delighted to havp you for a guest. Wo should have 
talkt.'d and played every evening, close to a window opening 
on a garde^. Ihv latehrm dtilccSy etiam^ si credis, amesnee. 
Alas, you are ungrateful, you will leave us. Vienna must 
liave groat attractions for you !— But no doubt you have a 
plciisant heme awaiting you, a charming wife, and perhaps 
childrenr— ^ 

Samuel Jooked at him with an astonished and. staHled air, 
as he had looked^ at Madame do Lorcy when she spoke to 
liim of the Countess Larinski. 

‘‘ What do joii mean asked he. 

‘^Whifl Hid not you ypui’self tell me that yoii were 

woddedr^ 
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SanuH‘1 ojK'nod bib eycK ; for some mbmciiis lie seemed to 
ponder; then slrikiiie* his forehead and smiling-, “Oh, 1 ^ee,” 
ho oxclahacd. “You took , my words literally* 1 thoiiglit 
yon would have understood me. No* my dea? ahb(5!, 1 nin 
not man*ied and never shall bo ; hut tlu'ro arc voluutiii-y 
unions as sacred and ilKlissohiblo as mairiago.'* 

The abjb(i frowned, and his face assumed a severe expression 
of annoyance. He was about to road his dear count a 
sermon under three heads, jigainst immorality and tlie 
dangers of voluntary unions, but Samuel^ gave him no 
time* 

“1 am not going to Vienna to meet my mistr«hs,’^ lie le- 
siimed. “ She never loaves me, she accompanies me ever} « 
where — she is hore.’^ 

The Abb6 Miollcns cast a startled glance aroimd, expecting 
to SCO a woman come out of some cupboard or from behind a 
cm tain. 

“1 toll you that she is her^,” repeated Samuel Brohl, and 
ho pointed to an alabaster figure mounted on a pedestal. 
The abbe wont up to it. The statuetto represouted a woman 
bound with cords, and two Cossacks llt^gging her with the 
knout ; the base boro Viis inscription : Voloiiia vincUt ci 
jiagdlaia. 

The abb6’s face relaxed in an instant, hi^lrrow unboni, 
his Qiouth expanded, and his eyes sparkled with joy. “How 
well it Avas I came,” thoiiglit he, “ and how much obliged 
M. Moriaz will be to me I ” 

Tui-ning towards Samuel, ho eJcc^mod j “ I am a perfect 
fool, I fancied-— Ah, I undorsta^kyiow, your mistress is 
Poland, I prefer that, and this is indeed voluntary union as 
sacred as marriage* It has the further advantage of being 
no hindrance. Poland is not jealous, and should you chance 
to meet a woman worthy of you and long to marry her, your 
mistress would make ne directions.. PiCt us rather call lier, 
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not your misircsH, bVi!. your motlior, and roa;:?oiuiblo mothers 
never prevent tlieir sons from mariyiug.” 

Samuel Brolil in his turn assumed a grave stern look, 
and replied, with his eyes fixed steadily on the statuette : 

You are mistaken, T am hers, and have no right to dis- 
pose of my heart, mjf soul, or my life; my last thoiiglils and 
my last dro]) of blood belong to her. I am as much bound 
by tiio outlis I have sworn to her as a monk can be by his 
vows/^ 

“ Excuse m(^ my dear count, said the abbe ; this is sheer 
fanaticism, if I know anything about it. When ha\e 
patriots ev‘br vowed to remain single? Tlioir first duty is to 
raise children who shall be good citizens. When there am 
no mor(3 Poles, Poland will be no more.” 

Samuel Brobl interrupted him by seizing his arm and say- 
ing with a bitter smile : ‘‘ Take a good look at me ; don’t I 
look like an adventurer?’^ 

The abb6 protested. 

^‘Doos the word scandalise you?” continued Samuel. 

Well, I am a man of adventure, born to be always on the 
wing. Marriage wys not invented' for men who riui risks.” 
He added in a tragic viicc : “You know what is going on 
in Bosniii. Who can be certain that a general war may not 
bredi out presently, and who can foresee its consequences ? 
1 must hold myself in readiness for that day. Perhaps i\n 
inscrutable Providence may shortly afford me another oppor- 
tunity of risking my life for my country ; perhaps Poland 
may call me, crying : ^Oome, I have need of tbecT If I wore 
to reply : * Times have changed, I have given my heart to a 
woman who holds cine in bondage; I have now a roof, a 
family, a home, and precious bonds \vhich 1 cannot break.;’ 
would noj|iPoland, I ask, be justified in sayii% : ‘Thou hast 
broken tliine oath, thou hast denied me, and I curse thee!’” 

Tiie Abbb Miollens had just taken a pinch of snuff, and as 
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Jio li.stcmcd to tliis spcijcb, Jio tapped Jiistiugcrs on tlic lid of 
lus beautiful gold simti-box, a present from bis most ehanu' 
ing penitent. 

Is your conscience perfectly ejisy oft this score, my dear 
lri(iiid ? for you will allow me, I trust, to call you so,^' was 
ills r(‘ply. Are you siitc that your conscience docs not ro 
})roacli you'? Arc you sure that your liioart lia-s remaiiiod 
perfectly faithful to its mistress ? If I am to l)clieve what J 
hoar, a rather strange scone occurred at Mndame de Tiorcy's 
yesterday.” 

vSamuol Brohl started, changed colour, and buried his facci 
in his hands, probably to hide from the abl)^; the bluslies 
with which remorse dyed his cheeks. Ho miumuired in a 
low voice : Not another word ; you have touched a dccj> 
wound ! ” 

Then it is true that you love Mademoiselle Antoinetio 
Moriaz ? ” resumed the abbe. 

I bad sworn that she shotild never suspect it,” replied 
Samuel, in accents of the deepest contrition, Yesterdny I 
was so abominably weak as to betray myself. Heavens ! 
what must she think of ‘me?” And while speaking thus 
with his face buried in his hands, ^ he opened his fingers 
gently and fixed his brilliant e\'es, — which could sec as well 
as a cat^s in the dark — upon the abbd. 

‘M\^hat docs she think of you?” said the abbe, taking 
another pinch. Why, my dear count, wpmon are never 
angry with a man for fainting under the influence of their 
charming eyes, and especially when the man is a hero, a 
Knight of the Hound Table. I have reason to believe that 
Mademoiselle Moriaz is not. displeased \\dth. you on account 
of ypiir accident. Shall I tell you what*I think? I should 
not bo Btirprised if you had touched her heixrt, and if, suppos- 
ing you took the trouble, you might not some day flatter 
yourself with the hope of gaining her l(Jvo,” 
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At that momoujc the voice of Samuel Brohl's reverend 
Crieud Bcoxnod to him the mobt harmonious imisic. Ho felt 
a delight&d thrill run through his body. The abbe Imd told 
him nothing new; but are things of \vhioh wc feel 
certain, things that we have told ourselves hundreds of times, 
which have novertholcsft th^ effect of novelty when wc hear 
them for the fii’st time from another’s lips. 

Arc you not deceiving mo?’’ cried Samuel, beside him- 
self with joy. ‘‘What, can it be true — I might hope boiuc 
(lay — some fehe might judge mo worthy. — Oli, wliat 

visions you conjure up 1 You are both kind and cruel ! 
AVhat bitfera are mixed with the sweet delight of your 
vords! No, 1 could iiQyer have believed that grief could 
contain so much joy, and joy so much grief.^^ 

“What do you moan, my dear count?” resumed the 
ahb^. “ Do you Avaut a negotiator ? I may boast of having 
some oxporiencc. I am quite at your service.” 

These words brought fStimnd Brohl hack to" his souses, 
lie drew himself up and answered coldly: “ A negotiator ? 
What should I want will) a negotiator ? Do not flatter mo 
villi idlo fancies, and above all do not ask mo to saenfioe 
my honour to thenf. 1 must rcnouuoo for ever the supoiia- 
ii\(> A'lieity you venture" to oflbr me, I have told you why.” 

Tlio Abbe Miollens v’as rather vexed, and took upon him- 
srlf to scold and lecture his noble friend, lie romoubtratod 
viti) Jiim njjon having too much sternness of principle, upon 
carrying virtue to exaggeration, and upon showing overmuch 
elinement in the exquisite delicacy of his conseionoo. Ho 
)ointed out how fine minds oiight to bo on thoir guard 
igainst being oarriod away by sentiment He qxioted the 
FoKtament and Bossuet, as well as his bolovCd Horace^ who 
•ousurod whatever was exaggerated, and advked the wise to 
,huii all extremes. His reasoning availed nothing against 
he other’s unalterable resolution ; Samuel stood firm os a 
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rode agiiin^t every romonsivance, and at Icngtli closed the 
abba’s lips by saying : 

*‘Pr«‘iy respoot my folly, which is certainly wisdom in 
(yod’s sight* J am no longer free, I nepeat, end even if T 
wore, do you not know that" there is an insuTOonutablo 
olmttclo between Mademoiselle Moriaa and myself? 

Wliat is that ? ” n.skcd'tho abbd 

“ Her fortune and my pride, replied Samuel “She is 
rich and 1 am poor, this adorable creature was not made for 
mo. t told Madame de Lorcy one day wlm+^ thought of 
this kiiid of alliance or bargain. Yes, my revered friend, 1 
love MadomoisclloMoriaz with mi ardent jiassion fj)r whicli 1 
ri'proach myself as if it were a crime. All 1 eau do is n(‘V(‘i 
to SCO her again, and I never will see her again. Let nu» 
follow my gloomy, solitmy path fco the end. 1 shall have 
OIK' cous<»lation^; I shall tell myiielf that happiness was not 
r(‘jo(*ted me, that my conscience,* warned from on high, vi' 
fufi(‘d it : and that there is# a divine sweetness in groat 
sacinficos, and a blessing in great trials accepted in a 
religious spirit. Believe mo, (lod is speaking to me now, hs 
H o once spoke to mo at San Francisco : enjoining mo to 
leave all and give my bl*)od for my cotuitiy, 1 recognise 
His voice commanding my heart to bo silent and saeritice 
itself. God and Poland I T must n'cognise nothing (dse hut 
those.’' 

And turning again ip the statuette, he cried, “ I Avill lay 
my painful siicrifico at hor feet, she shall heal my broken 
and wounded heart.’’ 

Samuf‘1 Brohl spoke in a quivering voice, his divine 
as])iraiions caused the hair of his head to stand up mid 
brought tears to his eyes. The good a6b6’s eyes Avero also 
moist, ho was deeply touched, aud cast wide-eyed glunces at 
this hero, hllod with admiration for his antique type of 
cUavactor aud heavenly mind. He hack never met with any- 
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thing to ec:|Tial it in|Horace's odes or epistles, Lollius himself 
was surpassed. Transpprted with admiration, he opeue<i 
both arms to Samuel - Brohl, extending them wide as if he 
feared they would noif; be able to .contain so gi'cat a man, and 
exclaimed as he pressed- him W “Ah, my dear 
count, what a grand, what a wohderful man yon are I 


CHAPTKR VTIT. 

'fiiK Abb6 Miollons hastened to repair to Cormdllcs and 
i»iv<s a detailed account of* his cunforcnce with Count l^ar- 
iiiski. Having (;omo direct from tho interview, ho accorded 
free vent to his enthusiasm, jjnd sang the praises of ihis 
antique mind, this heavenly soul, which had j\ist revealed to 
him its hidden treasures. M. Moriaz ustonibhed and shocked 
him greatly by saying : “ You are right, this Polo is a wonder- 
ful man, worthy of hoing canonized or hanged, I don't exactly 
know which." 

Antoinette did not say a word, but kept her reflc'ctiOns to 
herself. She retired to licr room, and walked up and down 
for some time, uncertain, or rather anxious, Jibont what she 
was going to do. Again and again she w^ent up to her 
writing-table and looked at hor desk j then a scruple seized 
hor, and she Walked away. At last she came to^ a decision, 
took up her and wrote as folhAvs : ‘ 

“ Sir, — Before stSrUng for Vienna, pray bo so good as to 
come to Corneilles for a few minutes. I wish to have on 
interview yon in my fathor’a presence, lifours very 
sincerely, Antoinbtt® Mofiua.” 
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The following morning sbo received ijAs expected reply by 
the first post, it ran as follows : 

The trial would bo too great for my courage* I shall 
not see you again, if I did, I should be a lost mati.” 

This short note caused Mademoisollo Jloriaz bitter dis<i\) 
pointinent and a little anger. She was holding d paint-bnish 
in lit‘r hand, and she snapped the handle in two, as if to coii- 
feole herself for hor inability to bend Count j^JbCl haimsU's 
proud and stubborn will. Is iron or a diamond to bo bent ' 
The postman had put into hor hands another letter, which 
she oi)oned mechanically for duty^s sake. She ran hor eye*" 
over* the first few lines without taking in a word that sJie 
i'c\ad. Suddenly her attention was aroused, hor face lighted 
up, her eyes sparkled. This letter, sent her by a merciful 
Providence as a last resource in her distress, oamo fi'oin 
Madeuioiscllo Galet, and tluj ex-flower-makcr of the Kuo 
I^Toulletard wrote as follows : 

My dear young huly,— -I hear that you have roturiuMl : 
how glad 1 am, and how t long to see yegi again 1 You tnv 
my guardian angel, I wish to sec you every day of my bib, 
and the time has seemed very long. When you enter Iho 
poor invaluFs garret, she feels as if there were three suus in 
the sky; when you leave her, the noon becomes niglit. 
Madame do Lorcy bus boon very kind to ihe. She came a 
fortnight ago, as' my angel had requested her, to pay my last 
quaHePs allowance. She is a very ohari.tublo lady, and 
splendidly drej^sed,^ but rather halxl on poor people. Slit 
asks a great many questions, and wants tp know everything. 
She told mo that f spent too much, and was fond of luxuries, 
and you know whether that ia^ti’ac or not. ^h^ is not 
aware herw things have risoii in price, how dear moat and 
potatoes arc, and that eggs a frapc^iud a half the clo/cn 
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juht now. Besides, la poor creature like myself, without the 
use of her legs, camict do her own marketing. I'he woman 
who does up phice may not understand how to buy ; I 
scold her tremendofisly if by any chance she brings me 
things when they first eome in*; God knows that 1 care very 
little about my eating. 

“ This kind Madame de T^orcy scolded me top about a 
hoiiquet of camellias which she saw on.niy table, precisely 
similar to the one for which T thanked my angel ; I don’t 
know what must have thought Well, my de^xr young 
lady, I have since learned that these double camellijxs, red 
striped with white, were sent by a man, for men are now 
beginning to give me bouquets and pay me visits ; rfither 
late in the day, is it not? Tlic one T am speaking of intro- 
duced Irimsolf one morning, saying that you had mentioned 
mc^, and he wished to ascerUiin that I was well and wanted 
for nothing. He has been hero several times since, and 
always brought me some luxtry. The best tiling he ever 
brought was the news of my angoTs return. Wljat a man 
he is ! He might have come direct from heaven. One 
night when I was ^1, he gave me my medicine himself, and 
would have sat up to, nurse me, if I would have allowed 
liim. Yon must tell me who he is, for I am most curious to 
know. He has a head like a lion, and looks as generous as 
he is handsome, but very sad. Ho must have some great 
trouble, tjnfortanately I shall not have him to spoil me 
any more > it will bo all over soon. Ho leaves in two days, 
nnd has told me that he will come to bid me good-bye 
to-morrow afternoon. 

You won’t you, my dear young, lady ? I 

am dying »|^race you, since you allow me to take that 
libert}'. are my sm^ and my angel, and I am your 
most huml^ and devoted servant, 

iOmSE GAtET.’’ 
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l^radcuioiscllc Louise Galet’s letter cciilttiinod uothing that 
was inaccurate, except perhaps the passage about the 
tremendous scoldings she gave her charv^'omaix for buying 
things early iu the season. If the go8d lady^S antecedents 
w'ore not perfectly irreproachable, she had still some priu 
Cl fie and never told falsehoods ; but she did not toll tht 
whole truth, and omitted some details in her stoiy. 

Sho had not cared to add a postscript to sny how well she 
had been ])aid for her letter. It had boon writtgn at Samud 
l>r( dll’s instigation, though ho had not enlightened her as to 
Ids object. She had partly guessed it, being tolerably acute. 
ITo had committed himself to her discretion, and paid Iicr in 
solid coin. It was a good round sum; Mademoiselle Galel 
refused it at first, but ended by accepting it with tiuidor 
giiititiido. Fresouts and short reckonings make good 
friends. 

A doling idea suddenly occurrcHl to Mademoiselle Moriaz ; 
there was no time to bo lost, find she was no longer one lo 
shrink from an act of audacity. Sho ordered the horses to bo 
put to. M. Moriaz had just gone out to make a call on a 
neighbour, and, taking advantage of liis iy^sence, she begged 
Madomoisollo ^loisency to put on her bonnet at once and 
accompany her to Paris, as she wanted to see her dressmaker. 
In ten minutes sho was in the carriage, and had (old the 
coachman to drive as fast as ho could. 

The dressmaker did not detain her long, and from the 
Uue de la Faix, she was driven on to No. 27 lUio Mouffetard. 
She never suiFered Mademoiselle Moiseney, whose wind 
was not good, to climb after her to the fifth floor wheu 
Mademoiselle (4alet lived ; she gave her express oommandb 
to remain below, and wait quietly for her iu the carringo. 

Sho ascended the stairs nimbly, and met a servant on the 
way, who informed her that Mademoiselle Galct, not being 
very Tvell, had lain down on her l^*aud was having a 
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nap, but that she fnid the lv('y in I he door. 'Jhu? 

jipartmcuts she was about to enter consisted of throe rooms, 
an. ante-room wdiicli served as a kitchen, a suiall wsittin.^^- 
room and a bedroom. She paused a few moments in the 
ante-room to take breath, to summon iip courage, and 
collect her thoughts, for sho had guessed that there was 
some ono in the imxt room. Sho entered' it and found, 
not Mademoiselle Galet, but the man whom sliG |iid ., eoine 
in search o:^He was apparently waiting for the 'docapaiit 
of the apaitments to awake. On catching sight of the 
woman whom he haxl sw^orn never to set, eyes on 
again, tie shuddered and glanced all round to find some 
means of escape, but there was none. Antoinette was stand- 
ing in front of the doorway and barred the passage. Sin? 
looked at liim and felt almost certain of her victory ; he 
looked like a conquered man, and his defeat seemed a total 
overthrow. 

She folded her arms, assumed a smiling ox])rcssion, and 
said to the count in a steady voice, and slightly bantering 
tone : ‘^So this is the way you steal my poor people from 
tue 1 It is to deck^thom with flowers, certainly. Own that 
there is a little hypocrisy in yoTir virtue : Mademoiselle 
thdet never susx)OQtcd that you were giving those famo\is 
camellias to me! Sixty franc bouquets, what madness? 
How you despise money ! How is that you do not despise 
jniiie ? You are afraid of it, and dare not touch it lest it 
sliould burn your fingers. Will you not help me to throw 
it out of the , window ? Your poor peoide and mine shall 
])ick it upw?^bmc, tvon’t you ? My fortune is not so very 
huge, bni^p^m sure that I cannot spend it all myself; there 
is cnou^:,for tw'o, for two who would be but one. Cannot 
you oo^ht to this division ? Your pride ‘forbids it. Yoti 
actod,|.§^ part the other day, you do not really love me. 
It costs BO little to blinder obligations to those we love.’^ 
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Ik iua(!o j -^(stiiro <jf (lL-]Miraiul c\t*Uifiucnl : “ I im])loi;iu 

}OU io 1(‘( D) oo.” 

“ ; I want to toll 3'ou what T think firht. 1 

take but little account of your profeiided pride, it in 
luiui>}itincss, and this you make your idol, a pitiful idol ! 
Aufl as to roland—” 

Ho gave a start. After a pause sho continued: ^*Jt is 
she who gives or rather lends you to me. I promise 

yon that if she is over in need of yo\i, I will ^ay to her, 
‘ Hero, take him again, ^ and to you, ‘Go, sho* claims you. 
nii1» ])ray speak to me and look at mo, it will not hurt you. 
Are you afraid of mo? Have the courage to tell mo to my 
face what you have said to other people,” 

ffe sank back in a chair, and with his head bent down and 
r*is arms hanging by Ins side, munnured : “ 1 was sure that 
if I saw you agaiti, I should be lost.” 

“ Say rather, saved, ^^our mind was diseased, I have healed 
you. [can w<uk miracles; you once look the trouble iu 
v\rito that (0 mo. Will you take my liand? it ])ledges you 
(o nothing, you can easily witlidraw yours.” 

lie took the liand sho h id out, nut ri^siiig it to his lips, 
but holding it in his own. 

Listen to me,” sho resumed. “ This very day, and very 
ooij, you ai^e to start foi* ( ^oi'inoilles and to say to my father : 
She has oflered mo her hand, I wibh to kee2> it, give It me/ 
>0 you oousont ? ’VViIl you obey me ? ” 

He cried : “ You ax’c* here and you apeak to me, the world 

las vanished and I hear no other voice 1 ” 

“That is riglit. When people enter into exjdanations, 
hoy come to an understanding ; but to^hrlrif]; this about 
lu' essential part is to see one another. Since you arc so 
ensible when yoti see me, I wish you to keep mo always in 
ight. -Take this!” 

She gave him a locket cont, lining J^ef likeness and >v(‘nt 
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tpwiirJy tljo door. ^At t]iu Uiresbold she tuvned round, and 
said : Toll Madcmoisollc Galot that I wonhi not disturb 

her, and that 1 shall come again to-morrow. MadoTTioisello 
Moiaenoy will bo tirAd of waitiogfor mo. I have your proiniKo, 
ttvnight 1 I am going.*^ 

And away sho flod. 

The coachman drove back with the. same speed Chat ho 
had come, and they reached Cormoillos before the soup had 
had time to cool Yet M. Moriaz had had tinife to grow 
anxious, life dal not sit down to table without questioning 
Mademoiselle Moisenoy, who knowing nothing, could give 
him no information; still sho replied in the mysterious 
manner beneath which she always veiled her ignorance, flo 
(Ictonuinod therefore to question Antoinette after dinm'r. 
She forestalled him, however, by taking him aside and telling 
liim wliat had transpired. 

‘‘ I presume,” said she, “ that you will now believe in his 
])ndo nnd disinterestedness. •! had told you that 1 should 
luivo to go on my knees to induce him to muri’v mo,”. 

Jlo could not restrain a movement of iiidigiiat jon. 

“Oil, bo consoled,” she went on to say, “that is a mere 
ligiiro of speech. He vas at iny feet and I was standing.” 

M. Moiiaz opened and closed his moutli three times with- 
out uttering a sjdlablo. lie contented himself by making 
.1 gesture which meant : “The die is cast; let us await th(‘ 
I'vcnt.” 

Samuel J3rohl had been careful to keep lus word. After 
making a scrupulous toilet, he liad taken the train to Argon- 
touil, and there hired a carriage. He arrived at Oormcilles 
just as it struck nine. lie was shown into the drawing-room, 
where M. Moriav: sat awaiting him reading the newspa])(‘r. 
Samuel was pale and his lips quivered wdth* emotion, lie 
lK>\^cd low to M. Moriaz, saying: ‘G feel myself guilty, sir; 
pi-a y refuse what 1 ftsk.” 
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M. Moriaz’s reply was : “ Well, sir,il may say tliat you 

are come, in the words of vSeripture, like a thief in the 
but I havt) nothing to refuse you. I must own that you are 
not the son-in-law I had thought of, hut that is no matter, 
iny daughter is her owu mistress, afid I have no reason to 
bel^icve her mistaken in her choice. You arc a man pf taste 
and Imnour, and yoy know the value ofnvhat you are about 
to receive. If you make Antoinette happy, I shall be your 
warm frtend. Now I have said all, let us epnsidor your reply 
iiH made and talk of other things. 

Samuel Brohl took the. hint, and did not insist on replying, 
but talked of other things. He could bo j)leasant as well as 
iligiiificd. He made himself as agreeable and . charming as 
his strong emotion would allow. M. Moriaz was forced to 
own to himself that Count Larinski was as good company at 
Cormeilles as at St Moritz, and had no other fault than that 
:)f wishing to become his son-in-law. 

Their ooiivcrsation wais prolonged. Autoinotte, meanwhile, 
^vas w’^klking in front of the house, inhaling the jasmine 
scented air, and pouring out her heart to the night and 
jtars. The only thing tliat disturbed her happy reverie v\ as 
he incessant flight of a biit, which kept Sitting from one end 
:>f . tlie terrace to the other, , on its quivering wings. Tlio 
inclcan beast seemed to haunt her, it persisted in Hying 
'ound her, and brushed her hair as it passed ; Antoinette 
ihouglit slie could distinguish its hideous face and long cars, 
ind drew back wdth a shudder. 

She heard a step upon the gravel. Samuel Brohl had 
;ak(?n leave of M. Moriaz and was crossing the terrace on his 
vay to his caniage. He recognised Antoinette, came .up to 
icr, and clasped a bracelet wiiich. he hehf in his hand round 
ler wrist, mying : **Why cannot. I give you anything as 
mluable as the locket which yon have deigned to bestow on 
ne, and which, I shall always caiTy i\Jjout with me? 'Yet 
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tlils trinket is of H^mc value in luy e^cs. My mother was 
fond of it, and always rtjfused to part witti it, even in her 
utmost need; it was on her ai^m when she died.” 

Wo are never pcn1i?ctly consisteut, and there is no human 
clay without some grains of gold. Designing men, and ovi'u 
Mllaius, are capable of a passing sentiment that is pure Mid 
sincere; on stuuo occasions, every man i^ better than himself. 
The upper part of Mademoiselle Moriaz^s face was shrouded 
iu her boud^tho lower was illumined by the moon now rising 
above the hills ; 8amucl Brobl conicmplatod the face and 
hood iu silence, and felt that Antoinette was as bccautiful a^ 
a H])irit, For two minutes, he forgot that she had a himdrt'd 
tiiousand francs a year, and that, according to all probability, 
M. Moriaz would die some day» Ho was absorbed iu the 
thought that this woman loved him and would soon be iiis 
own. Yes, lor two minutes, Samuel Biohl was us passion- 
ately in love with Mademoiselle Moriaz as Count ].ariuski 
( ould have been 

Ho could not roaisi the feeling by which he was caiTtcd 
away. Ho twined his arms round Antoinette’s anpplo waist 
and planted a Imniing kiss, a true Bolish kiss, on the roots 
of her hair. She made no resistance ; but at this moment, 
the bat who bad already aiijiioyed her by its attentions, 
retunied to the charge, &trm*k her full in the faee, and was 
caught in her hood. Antoinette felt the chill of its mcuu 
)>i*anous wings and hooked claws. She STisiched oh* her hood 
and threw it to a distance. Samuel Brobl darted to pkdv 
it 11 ]), [)resHed it to bis lips, and fled like a thief carrying away 
liis booty. 

When Antoinette ro-ontcred the drawing-room, $he fouiul 
it occu])i Jikby Mfwlemoisello Moisenoy, whoso noisy *md dis 
tractedjjll^ had just put M. Moriaz to flight. This time, 
Madem(^Ue Moisenoy knewr all. She had seen Bamuel 
iholil arrive, and haU been unable to resist her over-staained 
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curiosity; sUe bad felt no scruples i^Dout cavcsdroppiu^j:. 
She pounced upon Antoinette, pressed her to her heart, and 
cried: “Oh, my dear, my dear] Did not I always say it 
would' cud so 

Mademoiselle Moria25 hastened to free hOrself froim. these en i 
br^fbes ; she wanted to be alone. When she regained her 
own rooni, she Walked ro^xnd it ; the furniture, the what-nots 
laden with ornaments, the pink and white striped silk hang> 
ings, the* muslin curtains of diet bed, and the Jarge silver 
crncifix suspended from the wall opposite; seemed to look at 
her with astonishment, questioning heiv and saying ; “What 
can have happened She answered : “ You are right, soiuo- 
thing has happened.^' 

She stood in contemplation before a portrait of her mother, 
wiiom sKo had lost very young. “J am told/^ said she, 
“ tliat yon were a great reader of novels. I am 'not fond of 
them, and never read them ; but I Have just taken pait in a 
romance that woxdd have satisfied you. This man would 
iiave astohishod you a little, and pleased you still more. A 
few hours ago, he was lost to nae for ever. I was bold, and 
went in search of him, and when he saw ipe, ho surrendered. 
Me wals with me on the terrace jxist now. His lips touched 
me here, at tlie roots of my hair, and I trembled from head 
to foot. " Do not bo indignant ; they are pure and loyal lips ! 
The sacred fire has touched them ; they have never hod, none 
but proud and noble --words fall from them, they speak 
modestly of a blameless Why are you not with mo 1 
I ImtC a thbusapd things to tell yqu^ which you alone could 
utidersiand, no bhe else iindersta^ 

SlicHbegan to tihdrcssV .^ter t^ing down her hair, 
lemembered that-^: the room who under 

stands alh>;ted to w^ §he knelt 

down, shoxilders, and joining her hands arid fixing 

her eyes on the silver crucifix, said in a /ow voice ; 
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*‘¥orgiv© me for' forgetting Tbee, Tlioii who hast tiovcr 
forgotten me. Praise i)e to Thee, Thou hast licar<l my 
(hsiros, and given mo tho bliss of which I droamod 
daring to ask it. Ilapj>y indeed I am, perfectly ha])py. I 
promise Thoo to shed my joy over tho humble and wrcich<'d 
in tins world ; I will love them more than I have yet dt)he. 
AVhen meat and drink are given to them, they uro given to 
Thyself, and wlmu flowers are given them, thfc crown of 
I horns widely made d^hy brow to Idecd bursts forth into 
hlooin. f will give tJiom dowers and hrond. Thou nrt not a 
jealous God, whatever iliey.may say. Fell as luy heart may 
be, Thou knowest tin* jdaco reserved for TJioe, and Hint 
wlionovcr Thou kuockest at the door, I shall eiy, ‘ Fnt(T, tin' 
house and all that tlu'rein is is Tluiie my Imj'piness Mes^ies 
'fhoo, bl(»Ss Thou it 

'While Madomoisollo !^^oriaz was coinrnnning with a crucifiv, 
Samuel Brold was rolling along the three miles odd of higli 
road between Oormoilles and Argentouil. lie carried his 
bead high, his eyes sparkled, his temples tlirobbod, and he 
felt as if his expanded breast could contain the world. Jle 
spoke to himsolf, murmuring the self same words again and 
again. “ SIh' is mine !’* said he to the passers-by, to the vines 
by the roadside, to tho hill of Sauuois, and tin' '^IVoiiilJot mill, 
whieb rose in faint outline against the sky. ^‘8ho is mine I” 
s lid he to the moon, wliich shono that night for him alone, 
Its sole occupation being to gaze on Samuel Brohl. Jt was 
e.isy lo see that it was in the secret, it knew that Samuel 
Brohl was to marry Mademoiselle Moriaz before long, and 
was so cbaiiued that it had dressed itself in its best, in 
honom* of til is wonderful event, and its great orange face 
beamed wdth sympathy and joy. 

Although S<imuel had ijjsfhai’god his coaefiman to drive 
at full speed, he missed the last train, and so decided to 
Mle(‘p at Argeiileuih ITc threw himself ujxm the hospitably 
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of the Coeur-Volaui^ and ordered a great ^owl of punch, lii« 
favoiirito bovera^^'o. ITe went to bed expecting to have 
del igbtful (Irotims ; but his slumbers were disturbed bj a 
very di^aerec.iblo incident. Fine dstys are often fol- 
lowed by bad nights, and the Ccmr-Volant inn "was destined 
to 4eavc an unfa von !*able impression on Samuel BroLls 
mind. 

^J’owirds four o’clock in Iho morning, he Iicard a knock at 
his door, and a familiar voice crying : (Jome, lejfc in 1 ” 
llo wds smed with horrible augnish ; he Mi paralysed and 
could scnrcoly raise himself up. Ife remembered that h/' 
had himself in, a reflection which was reassuring 

Croat, liowc'Acr, w^as his stu})elaction on h(‘eing the bolt slide 
back in its sockets ! The door opened, some one entered, 
w%‘ilkcd slowly ti]) to Samuel, drew h||Ck iJm b(*d curtains, 
an 1 ]>ciit ov(‘r hue witli the large eyes and steady gaze that 
he knew so waOh They were strange eyes, full of both 
gtaitleness and fire, audacity anfl candour, a combination of 
the child, the genius, and tlio madman. 

Samuel Brohl shivered ; he tn*('d to speak, but bis tongue 
felt numb. lie made a groat eftbrt to loyseii it ; at length 
ho managed to move his lips and murmured : Is it } on, 
AheH I thought you wore dead." 

Cmmt Abel, tlic true Abel Larinski, was evidently not 
dead. IIo stood erect, his eyes were terribly wddo open, and 
Ids complexion had never been brighter. It seemed as 
though he had been buried alive and had made his way out 
lie had brought away some mould from his grave; his hair 
was dusted over with a curious sort of earthy powder, and 
bo kept shaking it off at intervals. 

Yet there was nothing wdkl or altirming in his expression , 
\n ironical, mocking smile, played round his lips. After a 
long silence, fie said to Samuel : ** Yes, it is I. Yon wore 
not expecting me, I suppose?" 
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“Are you quitJ sure that you are not dead?’' replied 

Perfectly sure/’ answered he, slialung Ids head again to 
get rid of the dust/which annoyed him. ‘'Am 1 disturhing 
you, Samuel Brohl?” he continued. ‘‘For your name is 
Samuel Brohl, a pretty name. Why Lave you asfa^'ncd 
mine? G i vc it mt' back . ' 

“ Not to-day,” iH'pl led Samuel in a stilled voice, “nor to- 
morro%, n^r the day after, Imt after my marriage.” 

Count Abel burst out laughing, which was contrary to Ids 
habits, and sur[)ris<id Samuel greatly. ^Ihcai lie exclainuMl : 
“She is going to many me, her name will bo tl»e (Jouiitess 
Lariuski.” 

Suddenly the door re-openod, and Mademnistdlo Antoinette 
M’oriaz appeared, droned in wbite like a bri<le, with a wreath 
on her head and a bouquet in her hand. She svas coming 
up to Samuel, luit the ghost stopped luu' on the way, stiying: 
“It is not ho whom you love*; hut my story. Don’t you see 
that lie is a sliaui Pole'? ilis father was a German and kept 
jv iniblic-hoiiso, where tins great man, this liero, was brought 
11 p. r will tell you — ” 

Samuel laid his hand on the speaker’s mouth and s tarn 
mered out : “ Please, please say nothing.” 

The apparition paid no attention, but wont on speaking : 
“ Yes, Samuel Brohl is a hero. For five years ho was an old 
woman’s paid lover, and discharged all the duties of Ids 
calling. This kept hero earned his money. Would you lilu^ 
to be called Madame Brohl?” 

With these words he held out his anns to Mademoisollo 
Mori.'iz, who fixed and astonished eyes ujion him, 
and drawing her kissed her hair and wreath. 

Then Samuel Brplil recovered strength, ‘life, and motion. 
He jumped fromidiS bod, and, clcmching Ids ffst, darted to- 
wards Abel Ljjjfeuski to dispute bis prize. Suddenly he 
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stopped short with a start; he liad hear(! a slairp chiicldiuii^ 
lan^li, proceeding from the op]>osite corner of tlic room. He 
turned and ca-ught sight of his father, wearing a greasy cap 
on Iiis 1»ea.d aial wrapped in a dirty caftfiii, worn threadbare. 
It was Jeremiah Itrolil ; all the world was coming back to 
lilWth.'it niglit. The little dd man went on chuckling, and 
thou exclaimed in a siairj), graiiug V(ficc ; Schandbuhe ! 
verntaledcUcr SrJilhif/el ! Ich vnlfd Irh zii Jlrri ^cddagenT which 
means; ‘‘You wretclg you jamng hiachgiiard, I will heat 
you to a jelly 1 ” '^^fliis was a plirasc which )SaTnuel had often 
heard in his cliildliood ; but accustomed as he might have 
becJi to Hiose ]);i<-ernal amenities, wiuai he saw his father raise; 
liis clciu^hed withered hand .ahove liis liead, ho screamed ajid 
throw himself l>ac.k to aYoid tlic blow, and catching his feet in 
the legs of a c;]iair, stumhle<l and fell vjplently againsta table. 

He opeii(-d his <;yes a,nd saw no one. lie ran to the win* 
dow and threw open the shutters; the eaj'ly dawn cast its 
grey light o\v,y tin; room. 'Jdmnk licaven, tiiero was no one 
there. The vision had been so real that it was some time 
before Samuel ilrohl couUl reeovei’ lumself, and fool sure 
that his iiiglitmare had vanished f(.)r over, tha.t phanto)iis are 
phantoms, and that graves <lo not give up tlieir dead. 
When lie had arrived at this happy conviction, ho spolvc io 
the dead man whose troublesome visit laid so greatly dis- 
turbed liis slumbers, and said haughtily with an air of 
defiance: “You must submit, my dear Abel, w'e shall luit 
meet again till we meet in the Valley of Jolioslmphat ; I saw 
a score of shovels fidl of earth thrown on you ; you arc 
dead, I am alive and she is mine.” 

With this, he hastened to pay his bill and <piit the Cauir- 
Volauf^ promising himself never to enter if again. 

At the same moment, M. Moriaz, who rose early,' was 
wri ling the fallowing letter ; 

“ It is all over, my dear friend, T liave.'given in and cannot 
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rotivu't. Do uot rcprpach me for my wcaknos'? ; what 
I do? When a man has been the most submissive of fathers 
for twenty years,, he oannoi break Ins bonds in a day; T have 
never da])bled in rov<51uti(ms and am too old to learn now. 
And Ihon who knows if her heart may not have guided luu 
jn ight, so that she may one day prove ns all iai8tt\ken? 

‘‘I must confess t*Jiat there is some fascination about th^^ 
dreadful man. T only find one fault in him : he has no 
busincss-to fixibt, a serious fault rertaiiih, but up to now' T 
can reproach him witli noiliing else. 

^‘Wlien a battle is lost, it is xisoless to tliink of anything 
but beating an orderly" ivtrcat. 1 am sorry to say that 
Count Larinski is furnished with all the necessary docu 
ments, ho has his baptismal I'egistor and the ciTtificatos of 
liis parents’ deaths by Uim. No objection is to bo made on 
tliis score, and my future sondn-law will not help me to gain 
time. 'IMie point to which wo must now devote our whoh' 
attention is the scltlomont. \Ve cannot take' too many pro 
cautions or tie up everything too safely; this Pole mast have 
his Imnds thoroughly bound. Jf you will allow me, T shall 
ask }oa to come onf of these days and confer wdth mo and 
my lawyer, who is yours also. T venture to hope that on 
this point Antoinette will consent to be guided by our 
ad\ joo. 

‘‘ r am not in good spirits, dear friend ; but, being born a 
])hj]()sophor, T tolce the evils of life patiently and am going 
to rend L<' Monde comme it va on la vim on de Bahouc^ ovtT 
again, to try and persuade myself that if everything is not 
ngreisable, it is at least bearable.” 

On the evening of that same day, M. Moriaz received the 
following reply : 

“ T shall never foi^WT you. You ai’O a greSt chemist, T 
all<>^^, but a pitiful jUtJn'r. Your 'weakness, \\lucli deserves 
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aiiollier name, is inoxciiRablo, Von ought to have resisio<I 
and Jield out firmly to tho end; Antoinette would never 
bavc made up liei mind to act contrary to your commands. 
SIk' ould have flown into a passion, ^Iked, and tried to 
toucl) your feelings by looking like a disconsolate widow, and 
sh(p would have dressed liersclf m crape. What then ? 
AVliJif harm would it have done you? luconsohibJe Aiiioirii- 
hias are very tiresome, I admit, but you can accustom your- 
self to anything. Ought phrlosopliers, who arojndiifcrcnt 
in j’eahfy to all ihings, to ho at the merey of a pouting face 
and a blaek crape dress? Besides, black is very fashioimldo 
ueaj* now, even out of mourning. 

“ W'Imt do yon nicaii by talking of sottlomouts I You ar** 
joking. How can you think of mistrusting a Pole, and 
taking ]>recautions against a lioro of antit|iiity (as tlie Abbe 
.Miollens calls him), a grand aud noble soul ? The very idea 
o( \ our mistrusting his disiutoresieduess would make M. 
barinski swoon, as lie swooned* in my drawdng-room; tliis is 
his plan of action, aud a good one too, since it answuTS, No 
settlonionts, T say; let there bo a coiniuiiniou of goods, and 
leave tiio issue to Providonce 1 Tliei-o is up beauty or merit 
in a lojly unless it bo cojnpiote. Ab, my dear man, Poland 
is cliarming, is it not ? Very well then, bolt it down whole. 

— i reniaiu your humble servant.” 
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'riiE pililoss Bontciioc })ronounced by Madame do Loivn 
iujuo}M*d M. Moriaz, but did not discouvai,^o him. Ho foil 
Ih.d, wlhilevor ^lio might mj, precautions are excclleiil 
that though wo must bear oui ills patiently, we ina}' try !•> 
{illoviato them, that mitigated follies may bo ]>reli rrod i<> 
comj[>Ieto follies, and a bad cold to an inJIainmation of tlic 
lung -I which may cany off the suirorcr. “Time and I cm 
do anything,^’ said Vhilip 11. })roudly. M, Morins? said moie 
humbly : “Tho hesl coirectivo to a hazardous marriage wiiich 
cannot be prevented is toju’oiiact matter^ and consult one’s 
lawyer with duo deliberation.” Ilis own lawyer, M. Noirot, 
in whom ho had the ^utmost confidence, was from homo, 
having been summoned to Italy on important Intsiness. He 
wotdd await his return, and till then all shouldlm left in 
hiisjicnse. 

hi the first conversation M, Moriaz had on this subject 
with his daughter, he found her most reasonable, ready to 
('utcr into liis views and accede to his washes. She was too 
gr.ileful for his acquiescence not to reward him by a little 
consideration ; and tlien she was loo happy to feel impatient . 
haying gained her main point, it not difficult to give way 
in details. 

“ People will say you have yielded .to a whip,” said hci 
father. “ You are not very sensitive to public opinion, 1 
am more so ; respect py weakness and cowardice. Lot us 
cnnsidci appearimcius i4jid not to he m haste or have 
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anything to conceal, but let us act deliberation an<I 
(lis^crotion. There is no one in Paris now ; let us give our 
fi*ieiKls time to return, Wo will introduce Count LaYinski 
to them. Groat happiness does not shiluk from discusvsioii ; 
your Choice will be debated by some, and approved by 
otlfers. M, Larinshi can and will please, and tlie world will 
exenso my resignation, which Madame *do Lorcy considers 
a crime.'*? 

You promised me to combine cbeorfulness \v»Xli rcsigua'- 
tion, l)ut you seem rather melancholy,’’ 

“ You cannot require me to brim over with joy.” 

“Will you assure me that yon liavo at least made^ a 
settled decision, and have no idea of retracting ? ” 

“ I promise you tliat.” 

“Well, wo will respect your weakness,” replied slio, and 
ctnivsentcd to all he proposed. 

It w^as agreed that the maiTiago should take place in the 
course of the wdnter, and that two months should elapse bo- 
lure proceeding to the first formalities. M, Moriaz undertook 
to reconcile Samuel Brobl to this aiTangement, which the 
latter did not relish, though ho took care pot to betray this. 
He told M. Moriaz that he was still in the first intoxication 
of his bliss, and not sorry to liave time to come to himself ; 
but ho vowed privately to find some artifice for shortening 
these delays and }i a stoning the mairiage. He w^as afraid 
of accidents, unforeseen circitmstances, storms, squalls, hail 
and mildew, whatever can damage or destroy a crop ; ho 
longed to reap his and have it safely stored in his gamer. 

Meanwhile, as his supplies began to run sliort, he wrote a 
majestic but confidential letter to his pld fri^d, Hen* 
Giildenthal, which had the greatest effect. Herr Guldehtlial 
looked on a good match as a fiir hotter security thah a bad 
gun. Besides, he had been agreeably surprised by the 
punctual repayment of his loan, botli c.npital and interest. 
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He was doli<?htcd to see such an cxcellout client rci.urn, and 

c? c- 

liastoned to advance at twenty per cent all the money he 
wanted, and even more. 

A mouth tolled ^poaccfnlly by, during which Samuel 
Jlrolil came to Cormcillcs twice or thrice a week. ;#l'here 
ho secured the good graces of the whole establishment, d^>wTi 
lo the gardener, the lodge-keeper and the Angora cat who 
ha<l received him on his^first visit. This pretty white silky- 
haired pu^s had conceived a dex)lorable sympathy for 
Samuel Brohl; perhaps she had recognised in him a feline 
disposition. She made the most flattering advances to him, 
and liked to rub herself against him, to jump on his knees 
and lie in his lap. On the other hand, Mademoiselle 
Moriaz’s groat tan spaniel disliked the new-comer and 
looked askance at him ; .when Samuel tried to caress him, 
he gave a low growl and showed his teeth, which procured 
him some sharp correction from his mistress. Dogs are 
horn policemen ; they have ‘^a wonderful power of divina- 
tion and an instinctive hatred of any people not thoroughly 
respectable, whose passports are not correct or who borrow 
the passports of others. As to Mademoiselle Moiseney, who 
had not the keen scent of a spaniel, she was in raptures with 
this noble, heroic, and incomparable Count Larinski. In a 
tetc-ii-t6to he had had wdth her, he had shown so much re- 
spect for her character, such admiration for her natural and 
acquired gifts, that she had been moved to tears ; for tlie 
first time she felt herself understood. She had been still 
more moved by his requesting her, aS a favour, never to 
leave Mademoiselle M^paz, and to consider the house which 
would on^ day be own. What a man 1 ” cried she, 

witli the aainaJ|HPrnviction as Madejuoisellb Galot 

Samuel Bi^Wr chief study was to ingi’atiate himself witl» 
MoriasS, second thoughts he feared. He was in 

some mcasuf^i: fiuk’ossliil, disannirii*’ at least his ill will by 
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the irreproachable correctness of his manners, the reserve of 
his langnage, and his absolute want of (furiosity about cv('r 3 ^- 
ihing immediately or remotely connected with his own per- 
sonal interests. What could have ma^e Madame do Lon-y 
susj30gt Samuel Brolil of being an appraiser and casting his 
ej^s ronnd like one! If ho had forgotten himself at 
iMaisous, he never forgot himself at OonrKnlh's. What wen' 
llie tilings of tlio world to him? IIo was floating aboAc' it, 
lieavou had iJiroWii wddo her gates ; the happy arc too imieli 
absorbed in Iheir ccstncy to look into diilails and draw up an 
inventory of tlu'ii* ]).inidisc. 

Ihit SamiK'l’s eeslaey did not proA^nt him from making 
Jumsdf agr('cable or useful on all occiisioiis to M. J\fon£i/. 
He often asked leave 'to accomjiany iiim to his laboratory. 
M. j\Ioria55 flaiicrcd himself that ho luid discovered anew 
element, to which he attributed some very curious jiropcrties. 
Since his retui’ii, he had boon engaged in delicate o\|)(']*i- 
numts which Avere not always sneeessful: his movemi'ntH 
wore aA\kward, and ho had not full use of his stiflening 
fjiigci's ; sometimes he broke everything be touched. 
Samuel offered to assist him in a manipulation requiring a 
good deal of skill ; he had tlio long, sup])l5, slender fingers of 
a conjuror, and the operation proved successful bey on I 
expectation. 

M. Moriaz showed some sclf-lulow ledge when he owned to 
being sensitive to the opinions of others ; it was his peculiar 
weakness, and we can scarcely blame him for it. It is not 
Ofisy for a philosopher to rogulaic his conduct with roforcnco 
to public opinion ; it is a power dangerous to despise, but 
efpially dangerous in its tyrannical rule. Public opinion is 
(;fton mistaken, but there is almost ahvaj?!} a grain of sense 
in its absurdities, and a foundation of justice in its injustice. 
The philosopher ought to be able to shut himself up in his 
c(‘ll and defend llu' proud solitude of his^uonscience from the 
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world ; but imfoAiinately prolonged solitude sometimes 
warps the mind, and tlio solitary system lias turned men 
mad; for groat as man may be, the individual man is 
insignificant I 

M. Moriaz was tho more sensitive to public opinion, 
because in his eyes it took tangible form ; to him it jvas 
embodied under the features of a woman -of fifty, having 
some remiiins of beauty, a, dry-toned voice and black eye- 
brows ready to* frowm ; the eyebrows were Madame de 
rjoroy’s. lie had acquired a habit of doing nothing without 
asking himself : What will Madame de Lorcy, this great 
autliority on tho proprieties, think V* He did not deny tliat 
the authority had prejudices ; but in everything unconnected 
with chemistry, he respected her decisions and dreaded her 
censure ; when those black eyebrow^s frowned, his conscience 
w as uneasy. 

Men who work hard like to feel their mind at ease, and it 
they have a thorn in their foyot, long to pull it out or forget 
all about it. M. Moriaz tried to persuade himself that, all 
things considered, Count Larinski w^^as a very suitable and 
presentable s^on-in-law, that he might feel easy as to Lis 
daughter’s future,* and occupy himself quietly in letting a 
little more light into his laboratory. 

Although Mademoiselle Moiseney’s raving enthusiasm 
jarred on his nerves, he was inclined to think there was some 
good in Poland, and submitted quietly to his thorn in the 
flesh f bpt so long as Madame do Lorcy sulked, he could not 
feel quite reassured, and Madame de Lorcy persisted in sullc- 
iiig. Ho had written to her again, and called twice withoul. 
finding her in ; she had neither replied nor returned his 
calls. 

Women dp not like to own themselves defeated. Madame 
jb Lorcy "was furious at having been taken in by Count 
Larinski, and rctny^ting all tho concessions she had made, 
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decided in her animosiiy that a swooning man could be 
nothing bnf an adveutmer. She had disputes on the subject 
wiDi M. Langis, ^vho maintained that M. liarinski was a 
great bypocrite, but miglit possibly bo a real count ; ho had 
mot some on his travels who (jheated at cards and pocketed 
ftisults. I'heir parts were reversed, imd Madame do Lorcy 
in her turn called him a simpleton. 

She had written to Vienna in hopes *of obtaining frcsli 
informal ion, but could learn nothing that wouM satisfy her. 
8he did not lose courage; she knew that M. Moriaz would 
find it hard to dispense vuth her ai^probatioii, and made up 
h(M* mind to bide her time for making a decisive attack. 
Mc'juiwliilc she amused herself with fidgetting Jiirn by her 
silence and annoying him by, her prolonged sulks. 

To put an end to them M. Moriaz said one day to his 
'l.uight(‘r: “Madame de Lorcy is obdurate, and it distresses 
mo. T am afraid you may liavo lot some word drop that has 
nffrouted licr ; I should be imich obliged if yo\i will go and 
s(‘o her and try to ap[)easc her.” 

“ It is not a very agreeable mission,’' slic observed ; “ but 
f can refuse you nothing, and will go to Faisons to-morrow.” 

At the monnmt when this conversation was taking place, 
Madame de Lorcy, who was spending the day in Paris, had 
just entered tlie Lcolc des Beaux-Arts. Many people iiad 
>cen attracted thither by an exhibition of the works of a* 
•elebratcd artist who had recently died. ATadamo do Loi*cy 
s^as Hitting about, when she distinguished in the crowd a 
it tie woman of upwards of sixty-five, with aflat nose and 
mall grey eyes sparkling with malice and impudence. 
Tetentioiisly, with her chin in the air and eye-glass in hand, 
ho was examining all the pictures critically and con- 
einptiiously. 

“ Why, yes, it really is the Princess Gulof,” said Madame 
le Lorcy to herself, and turned awa^ t6 escape rcc(*gnitiou. 
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Throe years before, during the bathing season at OHtoiul, she 
]i;id made acquaintance with the princess, and did not care 
to renew it. The haughty capricious Russian, whom she 
had first met casually at a table d’hGte, a meeting that had 
ripened into an acquaintance, had left no very pleasing 
impression. 

Princess Gulof was tlie wife of a governor-gonoral, whom 
she hod married aa her second htisband after a long widow- 
liood. He dhl not see lier often, only three or four times a 
year, but to make up for thiSj-^tliey kept up a most regular 
correspondence from one end of Europe to the other ; tlui 
prince did nothing without taking his wife’s advice, which 
was excellent. During the first years of their married life, 
he had commilited the mistake of being really in love with 
lier; for there is a kind of sj^icy, impish ugliness which can 
inspire the greatest passion. The princess considei’cd this 
behaviour to be in the very worst taste, and had no rest or 
comfort till she supplied Dimitri Paulovitch with a mistress 
and brought him to reason. 

From tAiat day forward, perfect harmony had reigned 
between the hnshaud and wife, separated by the length of 
Europe and united by the post. She had long had strong 
passions and never bridled them. Morality she looked upon 
as a pure convention, like the rules of whist or baccarat, nor 
■did she disguise. her opinions, having a habit of saying what-* 
over she thought. Her passions wore ' indeed but violent 
caprices, stormy curiosity which she longed to gratify. 

She made voyages of discovery and increased her cx- 
porit3no0 ; she had^aot with many deceptions, and come to 
the conclusion bian is* not worth much. She passed 
riq>idly, nay," fpBenly, from one experience to another ; 
she did not to finish the book before throwing it. away, 
the first cl^tor was often enough for her ; and as to pre- 
faces, she itover reifd them, Yet a more lasting caprice. 
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wbicli had become a cherished habit^ had seized her late in 
life; for nearly five years she flattered liorself that she had 
found what she sought. Ahis, for the first time, she had 
been herself deserted in turn before hef fancy was exhausted, 
^riiis desertion had wounded her x)rido deexfly, she had con- 
ceived an imx>lacab]o hatred for the faithless one and then 
ended by forgetting him. On turning Rer sixtieth year, she 
had suddenly calmed down, and ceased jbo enjoy any but 
mental x>leasnrcs. She had jflunged into natural science and 
made dissections, one way perhaps of avenging herself. 
Her ideas were very advanced; she xwofessed the most 
j-adical evolutionist views, and considered it proved that 
man is descended from the axx), tiie ape from the monad and 
the Jlathybius IlacclieHi. She had a i)rofound contempt for 
all who ventured to doubt this^ and desx)iscd all the world 
for that matter. She did not give way to melancholy ; 
dissecting and dospi^iug everything affords one a species of 
happiness. 

During their mutual stay at Ostend, Madame de Lorcy 
Ijad gained the Princess Gulofs good graces by nursing with 
wonderful skill her lap-dog, Moufllard, wjiose inm had been 
broken by sonic clumsy x^urson. The princess, doted on 
Moufllard, though she was now and then tcnjxfled to open 
him in order to learn what was inside. She felt grateful to 
Madame do Loroy for her symxiathy and care, and showed 
her every attc3ntion.. * Madame dc Loroy had responded duly 
to her advances, but did not care much for the society of 
this old wonuih, who never ceased chattering and oiijoye<l 
j’claliiig the secret history of all the Eurox^can cax>it!i],s ; 
Madame do Lorcy was soon tired of her cosmopolitan gossi|) 
and physiology, and thought her both cynical and wicked 

When she met her in the Ecole dos Boaux-Arts, her fii\st 
impulse was to avoid her, but she suddenly changed hc'i’ 
mind. For some wxx'ks she had Iveen.'uoRflcmsed bv n. FixwmI 
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idea, on which sho b^’oiight everything to bear ; a sudden 
inspiration camo to her, and seemed sent direct from heaven. 
“The Princess Giilof,” said shp to herself, “has spent her 
life in travelling abohi the world ; her real homo is a well- 
paddod railway caifiLigo ; there is not a city whore she ims 
not lived, or a soul that she does not know^, she 
f)ocn everywhere; might she not happen to know' Count 
linriiiskil” 

Madame <lc Lorcy retraced her stops, threaded the erov d, 
made her way u]) to the princess, and plucking licr t>y the 
fsleevo, said : ** So you arc hero, princess 1 Jlow is Mouf- 
tlard?” 

The princess gave her a side glanc(‘, and taking her hand 
]>oiwcou her huger and thumb, with no more ceremony than 
it* they had parted the day before, said ; “ Moufflard ^s very 
bad, jny dean He died of indigestion two mouths ago/^ 

“ And liavo you ffijon mourning over him ? 

“ 1 am still inconsolable,” 

“ Well, princess, I will undertake to cousolc you. 1 have 
a lap-dog. not six montjis old; you could not find a more 
charming ono, or Q,ne with a shorter muzzle or whiter and 
softer hair, I am very practical, us you know, and only 
caro for largo dogs that are of some use. Will yon accept 
Moufflard the Second? but you will have to eumc and 
fetch him, and so give me the pleasure of seeing you at 
Mai sons.” 

The ju’hieoss n'plied that she was on her way to Hngland, 
and only passing through Paris, that she had bui a few 
hours, and then within two minutes promised Madame do 
jjorey tp |^mc and see her tlio following aftemoou. 

Next^ajj^Miulame do Loi'cy saw^ the Princess Gulof enter 
her drawing-room. The first topic of epufersation was the 
la[>-<log, who was pronounced charming and worthy to 
Muroecl Moufflard First. ^ Maduiuc do Lorcy chat tel fur 
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some time while waiting her opportunity, and then ex- 
claimed : By the way, princess, you know everything and 
are such a (‘esmopolitan, have yon ever heard of a mystcrions 
})ersonago called Count Abel Larinski ? 

‘‘ISTot that I know of, my dear, though the name does not 
^eem quite unfamiliar.” 

Search your memory, you must have come across him 

fiomcwIicTe, you who have been all over the ” 

“ TJabitablo world,” she broke in; “ but thatMoos not in- 
clude Siberia, from iny point of view, and your Larinski was 
sent tliore, if I am not mistaken.” i#' 

“Would that ho had been I Perhaiw there miglit have 
been some idea of treating the father, of whom you ai*o 
8p<‘aking, to this little trip ; but unluckily ho took the pre- 
caution of emigrating to America. Tlic worst of America 
is that people can return from it ; and son, Larinski, 
has come back, to my sorrow.” 

“llowhas ho injuT*od you?” asked the princess, pulling 
the oars of the lap-dog, who w^as asleep on Ian* knee. 

“ I used to talk to yon at Ostend about my god-daughter, 
Mademoiselle Moriaz, a charming creature. 1 thought of 
marrying Iku* to my nephew, M. Tvangis, an accomplished 
young man. Phis Count AIkjI Larinski very inconveidontly 
turned up and oast a glamour over the child, nnd he is going 
to marry her.” 

“ How distressing I Is ho handsome ? ” 

“ That is really his only merit.” 

“ It is quite sufficient,” replied the princess, nnd her grey 
eye sparkled. “ The one thing clear about a man is his 
looks, the rest is a matter of discussion.”, 

“ Allow mo to consider things from a more plebeian point 
of view,” returned Madame do T^orcy. “ If I must tell 
you what 1 think, I suspect Count, Larinski of being 
neither a real Larinski, nor a rofd count; I would lay 
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my life that all tlie Lariuskii^ are dead, and that this man 
is *some sharper.” 

I shall begin to ho interested in the case,” replied the 
princess. *‘13ou’t abase sharpers; I haYC l<n.o\vu some, and 
they are one of the most curious varieties of the human 
race, -^t your godchild many hers, it will give a litfio 
piquancy to her life; this is such a monotonous world/' 

^^Many thanks; but my god-child was not born to marry 
X sharper. *1 detest this Larinski, and have sworn to i)]«y 
him some trick.” 

‘‘Don’t excite yourself, my dear. What colour are h is eyes V' 

“ As green as a cat’s or an owl’s.” 

Princess Gulof’s eyes sparkled again, and she exclaimed : 
‘An adventurer with green eyes 1 It is a splendid match, 
lud you must be hard to please.” 

“I am vexed wljh you, princess,” returned Madame do 
Lorcy. “I had counted on your assisting me with your 
ntolligonoo, your incomparable penetration and practised 
yo, to unmask this Pole, and discover some fatal vice in 
liin. Now do be kind for once, and allow me to introduce 
riim to you.” 

“ As I told you, I am only passing through Paris,” roplieil 
die princess, “ and I am expected in England. Besides, you 
[lay too great a compliment to my incompsirable ponetmtiou. 

I declare that I know nothing about Larinskis, so do not 
think of introducing yours. T am a good-natured woman, 
xnd liave often been taken in, but I don’t complain. Tlie 
[lest features in my past life are a certain number of agree- 
iblo delusions, and men who understood the art of lying. I 
liave made up my<mind to base my opinion on tlie outside 
labels, and ask no one to show me the bottom of his sack, I 
lavo discoverc^bng since that sacks have no bottoms. Let 
^our god-daughter have her own w^ay ; if she is mistaken, it 
s because she chooses, to be so, and knoxys better than you 
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wliat will suit her. And after all, what can it signify if 
there is one unhappy marriage the more in the world! 
Besides, it is only fools whQ are miserable and stand stupidly 
before a closed gate, others pass by &d make a hole througli 
tlie hedge. Marriage, my dear, is a threadbare institution. 
Ten years hence, it will have eefised to exist, all wonicji 
will be free, and take their husbands on trial. Ten yours 
iciico, Countess Larhiski will be an emancipated woman, 
jct her serve her time of bondage, she will eujoyher liberty 
11 the more.*^ 

As the Princess Gulof ended this declaration of her 
>riiiciples, the door opened, and Mademoiselle Moriaz en- 
ered. The future Countess Larinski kept her promise to 
ler father, whatever,^ it cost her. Madame do Lorcy took* 
are to receive her kindly ; she wont to meet her, stretched 
ait both hands, and kissed her on both cheeks, reproacliing 
icr aflectionately for coming so seldom ; then sho introduced 
lor to the princess, who said; “Come hero, my pretty one, 
ud let me look at you ; I am told you arc charming. 

When Antoinette came up to her, the princess scrutinised 
lor closely with her gimblet eyes, exiMuining her from head 
0 foot, and running over ail her points, as if she had b( 3 en a 
^'orman farmer making a purchase at a cattle-fair. Phe 
csultof the examination was favourable; the princGSo ex- 
laimed ; “She is really very pretty I” and went on to say 
lOw like Mademoiselle Moriaz was to a certain person who 
ad played a certain part in a certain adventure, which she 
udertook to relate. ^ 

Sho had scarcely ended this story wdien she began an- 
other. Madame do I<oroy was on .thorns, knowing by 
oxperiehoo that Princess Gulofs stories were generally of a 
doubtful character, little fitted for maiden oars. She looked 
anxiously at Antoinette, and when she felt that some parti- 
cularly objectionable passage was cbihing, was seized with u 
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violent fit of cougliing. The prinpess, undorslauding lioj' 
meauiug, endeavoiirod to veil all improprieties, but tlie veil 
was generally very transparent. Then Madame do Lcu’cy 
began to cough again, Uil the princess lost all patience, and 
broke off abruptly with the words ‘M^t cetera, et cetera, et 
cetera, — and so the story ends.” 

Madoinoisolle Moriaz^ listened and looked in astonishment, 
not understanding the meaning of those fits of coughing and 
interruptions, , and never guessing at what was hid beneath : 
“ Et cetera, et cetera, et cctera.^^ She thought the Princess 
Gulof VC 17 odd, and even suspected that her brain was 
slightly touched ; but she was grateful to her for being tlicre 
to save her from a tete4“t^te wdth Madame do Lorcy, and 
tlius sparing her disagreeable explanations and an unpleasant 
discussion. 

For nearly aii hour she sat motionless in her cliair, watch- 
ing with a sort 6f stupor the turning of the sails of this 
wordy wind-mill which never cared to rest, and moved its 
clapper noisily. After talking ill of her neighboni's, includ- 
ing emperors and grand-dukes, and multiplying her ef ceteras^ 
the Princess Gulof suddenly turned to ] physiology ; this 
science, of which she had .made herself mistress, seemed to 
her the clue to everything, the al^dia and omega of human 
life. Those materialist doctrines she proceeded to cxi)Ouik 1 
with a frankness of phrase that startled Mademoiselle 
Moriaz’s delicate ears. From being astonished, she became 
rather scandalised, and thinking that her visit had boon long 
enough, boat a 3 *ctrcat, without any ejfort on Madame de 
Lorcy’s part to detain her. 

On reaching ConneUles, her carriage met a young man on 
horseback, ridiiig.^i™|Hiis head bent down, and allowing liis 
steed to choose ^^^pmwn pace. The young *maii started, 
when a soprano tj^ce, which lie thought the sweetest music 
in the world, crie^ : “ V/here are you going, Camille 
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I To bent over his horse’s nock, tool? off his hat, and an- 
swered : To Mai sons.” 

“Don’t go there, there is some horrid talk going on.^^ 
And Mademoiselle Moriaz added in an authoritative voice : 
“ You cannot j>ass, you arc my prisoner.” 

*Sho obliged him to turn back; and|^ ten .minutes after, 
she had left the carriage, and ho had alighted from his 
Jjorsc, and they were sitting side by side on a garden bcncli. 

A few days before, M. Langis had mot M. Moriaz, who 
hud complained bitterly of his having also doHcrtcd him and 
ex f orted a promise tliat ho 'would corno to see him. This 
jn'omiso lie had just fulfdlcd. Had he chosen his time well? 
ife had been both glad and sorry to find that Mademoiselle 
IMoriaz was not there. . Man, osjxjcially a man in love, is a 
mass of contradictions. For the same reason he blessed and 
cursed the fate which had just thrown him into Antoinette’s 
way. For some moments, ho felt taken aback, but soon re- 
gained his composure, having formed the generous resolution 
of seeming natural, and playing his part of friend and brother 
to the end. He had carried it out so well at St. Moritz that 
A.ntoinetto thought, him cured of the passing fancy which he 
had had for her, and which she had never regarded in a 
serieus light. 

“Last time 1 saw you,” said she, “you let a word slip 
which greatly paiiied me, but I wish to beUeve that you did 
not intend it.” 

“I am very guilty,” replied he, “and I acknowledge my 
fault. I was disrespectful to your idol.” 

“Fortunately my idol was not aware of it, and had ho 
been, I should have appeased him by saying : / Excuse tliis 
young man, he does not always know what ho is saying.’ ” 

“ That is often the case, but I have always thought it a 
very ([uccr. thing for a man to faint. ‘Vy'c must bo on our 
£ruard a<ramst tw indices : cverv country has its own ways, 
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and since you like Poland, I will endeavour to see its good 
side.” 

‘^Tliat is the way to speak, I mean to reconcile you to 
Count Larinski tliis very day; stay and dine with us, he will 
bo here direcfly ; the first duty of all whom I like, is to lilvo 
one another.’* ^ 

M. Langis beganby refusing the invitation most decidedly, 
but Antoinette insisted, and he ended by bowing his acqui- 
escence. Youth has a zest for suffering. 

As, with his hat on one side, he traced some figures on tlie 
sand with a switch he had picked up, ho resumed, in an easy 
tone : “ I wish M. Larinski no ill, but you will allow that 1 
sliould bo justified in hating him cordially, for it is only two 
years, if I am not mistaken, since 1 had the honour of m-skiiig 
for yoiir hand. Do you remember ? ” 

^‘Perfectly,” replied she, fixing her clear eyes upon him; 
‘M)ut I must confess that this, fancy of yours never soeujod 
to mo either very reasonable, or muQh in earnest.’’ 

‘^Yoii arc mistaken; lean assure you that your ref asnJ 
plunged ine into dosiiair for foity-oiglit hours, tlio real sort; 
of despair which ^ii’cveiits a man from eating, drinking, or 
sleeping, and suggests nothing but suicide.” 

“And at the end of forty-eight hours you had recovered 'if” 

“ Well, that is the natural ending, and pliilosophors make 
it the beginning. I hesitated a long time before I asked for 
your hand, saying to myself: ‘If she refuses me, I shall 
not bo able to see her again.’ Now that I see yon again, it 
is all right.” 

“And whon are you going to marry?” 

“I? Never. L shall die a bachelor. A man wdio has 
failed to marry Mademoiselle Moriaz can npvcr marry. He 
affects the inconsolable.” 

“And from the inomont when it ceases to prevent Ins 
eating, drinking, and sleciaiig — ” 
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“He becomes interesting, without gtiifforing from the coii' 
se(] nonces,’^ ho returned, gaily. Then, glancing around, ho 
said : It seems to me as if yon had altered this terrace, put 
wliat was on the right on the left, don8 away with plantations 
aj]d cut down trees ; T don’t remember all ibis,” 

^ “ You arc quite mistaken ; notliing has been altered, your 
Tiiemory is at fault. What, don't you recognise this terrace, 
liio scene of so many exploits! I was a perfect tyrant and 
made you do whatever I liked. You rebelled m)W and then, 
but on the whole the slava^worshii)ped his cliains. Where 
are your eyes! Why, look, there is the sycamore which you 
(Mice climbed* to got out of my way, because I wanted to 
<1 t’css you up as a girl, you said, and such a transformation 
was not to your mind. This is the avenue in which wo 
used to play at ball, and hci’e is the liornboain hedge and 
the clumps of shrubs in which we used to play hide and seek." 

“So wo did," he replied. “ When I was away in Hungary, 

T made it into a song and oven sot it to music." 

“Sing it to me." 

“ You would laugh at me, I have no voice ; but I will re- 
cite it to you. The verses are poor, I mm no Academician. 
Ob, but \vheu I address you so familiarly in this song, will it 
vex you ! " 

“ 1 have determined that notliing shall vex me." 

“Listen to my poor lines," said, lie, “and tell me whotlicr 
they are not full of sentiment.” 

And lowering his voice, without daring to look up, he 
repeated tlie two following stanzas : 

“Once in the woods and meadow's green 
In happy days gone hy, 

Wo played oiu’ games of hide and seek 
On lawns ’ncath hazels high. 

Those days are past, my Antoinette, 

But still I ask, can you forgef ? 
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UDce in iiic woods and meadows green 
As liai)pily \vo played, 

The place where you would choose to hide 
Your secret no cr betrayed, 

So well yon‘hid yourself away, 

IVo never found you to this day.” 

“ It is a pretty said she ; ‘‘ but untrue, for here avp 

fire lK)th oil one seat.” 

vSlie was so iunooout of the pain she gave and the torture 
she was iufivtitig, that he could neither accuse her nor com- 
plain, but he asked himself whether the best woman’s hcai’t 
is fi'oc from a germ of cruelty and unconscious ferocity. 71 e 
tears started to his eyes and wore ready to flow ; he stoojxxl 
down and examined a handsome stag-beetle that was running 
across the gravel path, ou some important erraucL When 
]\1. Tiarigis raised his head, his eyes were dry, his face calm and 
smiling. 

“Certainly,” resumed he, “ I must Imve seemed most 
absurd in your eyes two years ago. The idea of your play- 
fellow, little Camille, aspiring to ; become your husbmid. 
AVliat a good joke it was I ” 

“ Not at all,” ansifered she ; “ but I felt at once that it 
w'as a mistfike. Little Camilles have quick and lively imagin- 
ations, and are easily mistaken in their feelings. Friond- 
sliip and love aro so diflbrent! I told Mademoiselle 
]\roiseiiey once that a woman ought never to marry an 
intimate friend, or she loses him, and it is well to keep one’s 
friends.” 

“ Pooh ! what will you do with yours now ? I find my 
part a very modest and insignificant one. , Ilai# the trap- 
door, and T will vanfih.” 

“’Jliat is bad^^ucc, I shall not raise the .trap-door. We 
always sbrnd m:€eed of our friends. I can fancy cifees in 
wliich tlie happiest of, women might find herself embaiTassed. 
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She may ro(purc informal ion, advieo asHUstanco without 
able to apply to her husband, for linsbauda cannot do 
ev('rythiiJj2:. If f am over in such a plight, I shall a|)]<l\ to 
yon, (;!amillc.’’ 

“A bargain!” cried ho; “I would come from the 
furthest parts of Transylvania, if necessary, to assist you.” 

And he held out his right hand, which* she took and shook 
tlirieo. 

At iliat moment, they heard the sound of a footstep, im 
inodiatoly recognised by Mademoiselle Moriaz, and Count 
Ijiiriiibki appeared, coming from the path which led by the 
liouse. Antoinette wont to meet him and led Jjim forward by 
the end of bis glove, which ho hud just removed and was 
lolding in his liand. 

Ctaitlemon,” said she, I need not introduce you, for 3 on 
know each other iilroady.” 

Perhn])s they know rather too much of cacli other, whicli 
is worse than knowing nothing. 8amnol Jh'ohl, an o\]>oit 
in the art of concealing his feelings, cnd('avoiir(Ml to smile, 
blit the smile proved a grimace^ so great was bis voxalitai 
on lindijig the gr()uiul occupied by a n^n whoso face lie 
(‘hjx'cially disliked, M. Langis, on bis side, was forced to 
exercise almost sn]».'rlinman power over his muscles (o iiiak( 
Count Juarinski a ([uasI-comTooiis iiicliualion of the liead, 
after wdiich they sat down, one to look at the sky, the 
oilier to attempt to find his beetle, whi(*h bad disappeared. 

Mademoiselle 01 laz took a great deal of pains to bri'ak 
the ice, Imt it was all in vain, the conversati('n laimuished ai^d 
was constantly drojipiiig. ‘‘ Decidedly there must be sonu' 
coldness between them,” thought she, ‘Mheydo not assimi- 
late, they are too milikc.” Hlic observed {lie twO men altin*- 
natoly; the one with a slender, supple figure and fine 
moustaclie, a fair haired man wlio did not look liis age an<l 
whose' fresh young face gave no clue his energetic will 
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and Btrength both of mind and muscle ; the other broad- 
shouldered, with a massive head and deep, feverish, 
hanxsscd, romantic eyes, betraying a life of struggles and 
suderiiig. This is*my romance, of which I only know tlio 
first page,^^ thought Antoinette ; the other is a chapter of 
niy youth, which I shall alw-ays enjoy reading again. I>ut 
why do they keep looking at each other like two china dogs'? 
Willingly, or unwillingly, they must end by agreeing .and 
liking each other.” 

It is difTicult to make two men who dislike each othtu’ 
converse, it is easier to separate them, as M. Moriaz did. 
When he made his appearance at the end of the terrace, M. 
Liuigis rose to join him, and Antoinette was left alone Avith 
Samuel Brohl, who said brusquely; “Does M. Langis mean 
to stay hero for ever ? ” 

“ Why,” answered she, “ho has only just come !” 

“ And will you send him away soon V 

“ I had so little intention of sending him away that I 
asked him to stay dinner, on purpose that you might learn to 
know hiin better,” 

“I am much obliged by your kind intentions ; but I don’t 
like M. Langis,” 

“ What fault can you fmd with him T 

“ I have met him now and then at Matlame do Lorcy’s, 
and he has always treated me with dubious politeness. 1 
suspect him of being my enemy.” 

“A mere fancy! M, Langis is the friend of my child- 
hood, and I have told him. that it is his duty to like those 
whom I like.” 

“ I mistrust the friends of your childhood,” returued ho, 
growing warm. “ I should not be sxirpriscd if this stripling 
were in love ^^you.” 

“ Ah, yott;#%fight to have heard what he said just noAv. 
This Rtriv)lia§ vijifus ‘remindhig mo how he asked for my hand 
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two years ago, aiid declaring that Torty-ciglit hours had 
sufficed to console him for my refusal.” 

I did not know that the case was ^o serious, ortlie indi< 
vidual so dangerous. Shall you really keep M. Langis to 
dinner?” 

“ I have invited him ; can I draw baijk ?” 

Very well, I will vacate the field,” lie exclaimed, rising. 

She looked at him and wuvS struck dumb with astonish- 
nient at the change in his countenance. His contracted eye- 
brows formed an aciite angle, and he looked Iiard, harsh, and 
evil. This was a Larinski she had never yet seen, or rather 
Samuel Brolil, who had just shown himself, having appeared 
MS suddenly on the scone as a Jack in the box. She could 
not take her eyes off him, and he perceived the effect bo 
liad produced. Samuel Brohl popped back at once into bis 
box, the lid closed, and it was a true Polo who said to 
Mademoiselle Moriaz in a grave, melancholy^ respectful 
tone : Forgive me, I cannot always control my feelings.” 

Well,” said she, ‘‘you will stay, wmn’t you?” 

“ Im2)ossible,” reidied he; “I should make myself dis- 
igreeablc, and annoy you.” 

She pressed him, and ho met her entreaties with a polite 
but finn resistauco. She was much distressed. For the last 
month Iicr heart had been expanding in the sunshine of joy ; 
i flowering almoiid is not liappy.whcn it feels itself suddenly 
3ut by the sharp north-castor wduch strips it of its blossoms ; 
it shivers and begins to feel suspicious of the spring. 

Madomoisollc Moriaz accomjmnied Samuel Brohl to tfie 
▼ate. 

“ Good-bye,” said she. “ When shall !• see you again ?” 

“To-moiTow, the day after to-morrow, I don't know when.” 

“ Don't you really, know ?” 

He saw that her eyes were filled witJi tears, and kissing 
icr hand tenderly, said, with a smije which consoled her : 
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Tliiti is tho first time wc havo lunl a dispute; I mny, 
perliJi])s, 1)0 in the wrong, but if I a woman, I don't 

think I shoidd care to many a man who was always in tho 
right.” 

After tlicso wo]’ds, ho assured himself again that her eyes 
were wet, and then took his departure, charjned to have as^ 
eertained the extent of his hillucnce over lior. 

Wlicn she rejoined M. Ijangis, he asked wliether he lael 
been so unlucky as to drive away Count Larinski, adding that 
ho should bo extremely sorry if such were the case. 

‘‘Don’t distress yourself,” was her answer, “he came on 
purpose to let me know that he had an engagement this 
OA^’ening.” 

Tho dinner was not over lively. Mademoiselle Moiseney 
nursed a grudge against M. Langis, she coidd not foigive him 
for having made fun of her more tluin once, Avhicli, in her 
eyes, was sheer blasjdicmy. M. Moriaz was dcliglitcd to hav(‘- 
his dear Camille Avith him again, but ho was asking liijusclC 
mournfully why this young man w^as not to be his son-in-hiAv. 
Antoinette bad occasional fits of absence, tliongh she showed 
Camille much kindiVcss. Love had gained tho mastery over 
her generous soul, and it could persuade her to be imprudent; 
but had no pOAA^cr to make her unjust. 

At nine o’clock, M. Langis vaulted into his sfuhllc and Avas 
off. As ho rode along, he felt more than once as iHhis heart 
would break spurs into his. horse’s flanks, 

:nul it floAV througlVwv.^^** behind. It might 

have been thougM that J? ^***''^ ^ outstrip his 

sorrow, or perhaps he hop#v*^‘‘* 

lie flow, might bear awav hi\ ^l^oughts with the shadows 
of night. 

Meanwhile, Mademoiselle Morif’ window- 
sill, was meditating on Count Larint^’'' she ga/.ed 

upon the shirs ; the'sky was uuclo^^^“’’ 
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black llcck above Mont- Valer ion. Madetnoisclle Moriaz loll 
heavy at heart, but sho had an imx>lieit conhdence that all 
would come riglit on the inorrow. What is one black spot on 
the expiiu;5c of a starlit sky ! 


OTIAPTEK X. 

'J’inoFiE onco lived a haiidsomo Athenian, called Hippoclides, 
a true represontfitivo of his race and country ; ])ossibly 
Aristoi)hanos was thinking of him when he invented his re- 
])ublic of birds. Hippoclidcs was a bird turned man ; his 
hand, his foot, his heart and his brain were all light. 1.1 is 
soul lay in his heels, ho spout his life in danchig, or rather, 
danced it away. Ho became enamoured of the daughter of 
(Jlisthenes, tyrant of Sicyoii, w’^ho was a grave man. He be- 
came grave himself, put on a severe countenance, and for a 
whole year forbore to laugh or siu against the proprieties, so 
(liat he might have ])asscd for the most Spartan of Spartans. 
Snell iiieritorious exei tions W'ere about to bo rcwardf3d, when 
unfortunately a great feast w'as given one night, and Hip- 
poclidcs took rather more wine than was good for him. He 
leaped suddenly on the table, and, to the astonishment of 
Olisthencs and the other spectators, began to dance first 
un his feet, then on his hands and head. Whereupon 
Clisthenes said : “ Hippoclidcs, you can never be my sou-iu- 
Liw, y^ur dance has put an end to your ^marriage/' To 
which the handsome Athenian replied: “What cares 
Hippoclidcs ? and went on dancing. Thus it is ; s]>nngs, 
long bent, fly back, and sbcAcr or later nature asserts 
herself. 
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Tiling'^ (lid not Ml out at Cormeillcs as they did at Sicyon; 
fathers arc no longer tyrants to break off marriages ; it is the 
princesses who do as they please. Nor was there much resem- 
bLance between Samuel Brohl and Hippoclidos : the one was 
a sparrow, the otlicr belonged to the rapacious and voracious 
class of birds of ^prey, he did not care to dance, and pos-' 
sessed the gravity befitting all animals wdio live by the 
chase. The only point in common between him luid 
Hippoclidcs wais, that when once certain of being loved and 
wedded, he w'ould cease to lay any restraint on liis natiual 
disposition; the fierceness of his appetite and will had been 
suddenly revealed, and Madcmoiseric Moriaz had caught 
sight of his hooked beak. 

Yet in all that Samuel Brohl did, even down to his out- 
bursts, there was some little calculation and system. He 
had undoubtedly been much vexed to find M. Camille Langis 
at Cormcilles*; he had possibly private and most personal 
rensons for disliking him. Still, in case of need, ho could 
command his temper, feeli’^gs, and animosities, and wlicii lie 
became peeyish, it was because it suited his purpose. 

Ho Was eagei*'to enter into possession, to feel his bliss 
secured against all risks ; delays and precautions dis]>loascd 
and irritated him. He suspected M. Moriaz of wislii.ng to 
gain time and draw^ up a formal contract with the aid of bis 
lawyer to bind Count Lariiisld's hands. He was bent on seiz- 
ing the first opportunity of showing himself suspicious and 
sensitive, in the hope that Mademoiselle Moriaz might tako 
alarm and say jbo her father: intend to bo married in three 

weeks without waiting for the settlement." The opportunity 
had come, and Samuel Brohl had taken care not to miss it. 

The next ||iiy ho received the followiiig note : 

‘^You have distressed me very, very much. So soon! — 

1 t.pont a miserable evening and hai'dly skpt all night 1 
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have tlionglit over oiir discussioii or dispute aiKi tried to 
];)crsuade myself that I was in the wrong ; I have not suc- 
ceeded in this, any more than in understanding you. Oh 
how your suspicious surprise me! It is so easy to have faith 
wlicn we love. Write me word at once that you have hocii 
tiTmking it over too and have sedn youf fault. I don’t re- 
fpiire you to do penance and sit in sackcloth and ashes, l>nt 
1 condoj nu you to love me more to-day than you did yester- 
day, and ]nore to-morrow than to-day. On this (?ondition, I 
will pass over your fit of ill-temper and never mention it 
again. Shall this be a bargain ? Ever yo\irs.” 

Samuel Brohl was surprised by receiving another note at 
the same moment, to this effect : 

‘^My dear Count’ — I cannot account for your procoed- 
ings ; you miglit be dead for all I know. I fancied I 
had some claim on your attention, and t]\at you would have 
come at once to announce the great event yourself and ask 
foT* my congratulations. Pray come and dine at Maisons to- 
niglit to meet the Abbe Miollcns, who is longing to embrace 
yon ; you liiiow that he studies men in fToraco, and pi’clers 
you to them all. 

Don’t send any answer, but come, or I shall have a 
lasting (piaiTol witli you.” 

Samuel Brohl replied as follows to Mademoiselle Moriaz : 

You may be sure that I have suffered more than your- 
self. Forgive me; those who have gone through a great deal 
often require forgiveness. My imagination often takes 
alarip. You say that those who love have faith. Groat and 
unexpected joys make my heart suspicious ; 1 have been 
boding ill for some time past , After attempting to fly from 
my happiness, I tremble lest it should escape me ; it seems 
too good to be anything but a dream. be loved by you ! 
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— I feel afraid ; eacdi night I ask myself, wall she love me 
to-morrow ? Perlmps a secret remofso is mingled with my 
anxiety. 1 liavc often been tortured by my sensitive pride ; 
you blame me for It, and I shall try to cure myself, but 
it is nul to bo cured in a During those long mouths of 
siii:.j)euso, 1 shall be plagu^.J?y niore than one suspicitn, 
more than one evil Ihought 1 j)romiso to be silent and keo]) 
them to myself. 

‘^Tho punishment you iniliot on metis to love you more 
to-day than I. did yesterday; you must know that is im 
possible. T will punish myself in a different way. Madam o 
do Lorcy has asked me to dinner, I suspect her of not 
lieing over well-disposed towards me, and think hor raf her 
misymjKithotic and unable to understand those follies of the 
heart wliioh are true wisdom. 1 will aco^t her invitation 
and s])eud this evening at Maisous instead of Cormoillcs. 
Are yon satisfied 1 Am T not ready to do ])cnanoe ? 

But. to-morrow — I shall come at two o'clock, and mfike 
my way in through the little green gate which opens into 
the orchard* Will you do something to please mo? Be walking 
up and down the {)ath in which T delight about two o’(*Iock. 
The wall is rather low just there, and J shall be able to sot‘ 
above it in the distance as I come, your wliito silk parasol. 
You see I calculate upon having sunshine. Am I not a 
baby? It is not surprising; I was bom throe monlbs and 
a Imlf ago; my life commenced on the 5th of July in fliis 
])roscnt year, at 4 P.M. in the Oatliodral at Chur. Forgive' 
mo all, my faults, my fears, and my childishness. 

l^'arewell till to-morrow, my dariling,” 

The footman who had brought Mademoiselle Moriaz’s 
letter to Bu^ ‘Mont-Thabor took Ti)aok the answer we liavo 
just read, and this aiOTor relieved her while it made her 
thoughtful. She brooded over ccj'tain passages which sii'uck 
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lior atteution especially. Tbougli Saiiipel Brohl had not uii- 
dojiincd them, ho had not miscalculated their oflbct. IVlado- 
mukello Moriaz decided that it would bo advisable to 
shorten the time of suspense and expedite matters, and that 
she would beg Count Lariuski whop,.tboy next motto fix tlie 
da 4 e of the wedding himsolf, ‘to the contract, she had an 
oi)portiinity of speaking to hoi^ father at dneo on the subject, 
for he announced that he hod iuvited M. Noirot, biM lawyer, 
to dinner on the following day. 

She kept sileuce for some moments, and then saitl : Can 
you explain to me what is the use of lawyers ? ” 

lie replied, uncoiiseiously, almost in the words of the 
j)hiloso])her : We look only at the present, lawyers looli to 

the future and possible contingencies.” 

She rejoined that she did not bolu'vo in contiugeiici('S 
and disliked precautions, because precautions jjresupposed 
mistrust and might seem olfensive. 

“ To-day is very fine,” wtis his rejjly, ‘‘ but it may chance 
to rain to-morrow. If I were to start on a jonruoy to-night 
I should take my umbrella with mo without thinking that 
tliis would be insulting Providence. Wlic^ teJks of oflbnding 
M. karinski ? Far from disapproving what 1 do, he will be 
grateful. Why did ho refuse to marry you? Boca use you 
wore rich and ho vas poor. The settlements I propose to 
have drawn up will soothe his disinterestedness and Ins 
pride.” 

She answered quickly : "He is above all money matters, 
find I do not wish them to bo laid before him. Since you 
ire so fond of similes, let us suppose that you are inviting 
>110 of your frieuds to take a turn retmd yoim kitclioii 
garden. Your espaliers are laden with fruit, but you know 
Jiat your friend is an honest man and does not care for pears 
‘itlier. Yet you persist in handoufiing him. Would ho or 
vould ho not consider himself insulted?”? 
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Ho replied migrily^ that tljo cases were perfectly tlifferent, 
and when Mademoiselle Moiseney took upon herself to inter- 
fere in the discussion in support of Antoinette, declaring that 
such a man as Count Larinsh;i was not to be mistrusted, and 
that men of science are incapable of sympathiising with 
delicate feelings, he gayo her a good snubbing and told l:»er 
to mind her own biisiness. For the first time in liis lifc, ho 
was really angry. 

Antoinette soothed him with caresses and promised to 
receive M. Noirot kindly, to attend seriously to his advice 
ami to endeavour to profit by it, reserving the right of x)ointiiig 
out to him how deficient lawyers were in common sense. 

Wliilo M, Moriaz was engaged in this stormy discussion 
with his daughter, Samnol Brohl was on his way to.Maisons. 
Madame do Lorcy’s note and invitation had first surprised 
and then j^leased him ; ho saw in it a proof that she was 
cotising to struggle against the inevitable or to oppose destiny 
and Samuel Brohl, and had made up her mind to put a 
good face on her defeat. He had formed the generous de- 
sign of consoling her for her mortification, and winning her 
good will by his ^modest and pleasing manner. “ I have 
thwarted her,’^ said he with a smile, “ but I boar her no 
malice. 

Samuel Brohl, seated alone in the railway carriage, was 
happy, perfectly happy. He was nearly in port, and considered 
it a settled thing that within a fortnight the banns would be 
jmblished. Was he alone in his compaiiimcnt ? An adored 
iiiiago was by hi^^ side; he spoke to her and she rcidiod. 
With a rare frl|yty of soul, Samuel Brohl combined an cx- 
ci table ,im||i|||p^n,^nd when his imagiiiation was kindled, 
he had^ jM^^ liiig of wamth about him, which he took for 
a heai^^^ly /persuading himself tha^ possessed on(3. 
At this^o^ent, he saw Antoinette as he had left her the 
night befw; with a.brilliant complexion, flushed cheeks, and 
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reproaclifiil eyes, wet and almost swimming with tears. She 
had never looked so charming in his eyes. Be believed him- 
self so madly in love that he was tempted to make fun of him- 
self. He was enjoying, im anticipation, 4he joys in store for 
him, and looking forward to the day and honr when this 
clo^mnt creature would bo his, he could dispose of her 
as liis property, and devour page after page? and chapter upon 
cliapter of this handsome volume, so luxuriously printed and 
richly bound. 

Yet he w^as not the man to let such a reverie ai)Soi*L) liim 
altogether. His thoughts travelled on; he pictured to Ijirnsclf 
liis whole future, fasliioning it to his owui fancy. He took 
leave of his doleful past, as a blind man who has miraculously 
reg.'ijuod his sight parts wdth his dog and alms-tray, aimoyiug 
rcmiudoi’s of his unfortunate days. Ho had done new with 
paltry occupations, uncongeniiil work, humiliating servitude, 
anxiety for the morrow, the necessity of reckoning in's ponce, 
scanty meals, expedients, misery and usurers ; he said fare- 
well to them all. Henceforth he would have money ])y 

li an (If ids, and his sliaro of plenty, feasts, the delights of 

iclloness, the pleasures of Command, all the^wcots and peace 
of a pleasant little egotism lying on cotton wool and eider 
down, fed on ortoliiris, and owning two or three houses, a 
carjMMgo, horses and a box at the opera. What a prospect! 
Samuel Brohl passed his tongue at inteiwals over his lips, 
tl icy wore parched, 

Alnaschar the Idle's property amounted, as we know, to 
eight hundred silver drachmas, and he hoped to marry the 

(Irand Vizier^S daughter one day. He felt tired of waiting 

till tlie marriage was fixed, before be oould'dress like a prince, 
and mount a burse with a saddle of fine gold. He intended 
to bring his Wife up in good habits, to train her to obedience, 
to teaoh her to stand in his presence and be always reiidy to 
wait on him, and he bad resolved that on 3ier first caprice or 
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revolt, he would correct her with liis eye, his hand, and oven 
his foot. 

Jf Samuel Brohl’e mind was moro sedate than that of 
Ilippoclides the AtJienian, ho was less brutal than Alnascliai* 
of Bagdad, but was he much less savage? He, too, had 
resolved to educate his wife, ho meant the (trand Viaicr’s, 
daughter to devote herself exclusively to his happiness and 
service. His dream of conjugal bliss was to own a bf\‘iiitiful 
brown-eyed slave with chestnut Jiair, shot wilJi gold, wiio 
would make Samuel Brohl her pasha and her gr)d, and spend 
her life at his feet, forestalling his wishes, reading his 
])leasiire on his face, attentive to his frowns and fancied',, his 
in body and soul, raising to him the eyes of a timid gazed I o 
or faithful greyhound. And what need would tlioro be for In’m 
to train Mademoiselle Antoinette Moriaz? Love would do tlait. 
She adored Samuel Brohl, he would direct her devotion and 
judgment; it was impossible for her to refuse him anything ! 
She was already prepared for complete ac(iuiescencc and 
obedience, and would bo liis 'servant and slave. 

Rogues pride themselves on their facility ft)r reading honest 
people; they no\;cr more. than half understand them. Tlio 
feelings of the upright are like certain languages, repnlcMl 
easy, which are full of secrets and niceties inaccossil)le to 
vulgar minds. Some commercial travellers w i 11 learn Iti 1 1 i ; iii 
in three weeks and never know it ; Samuel Brohl had made 
acquaintance with Mademoiselle Moria 2 ; in a few days, but ii(3 
failed to comprohciid her. 

He arrived at Maisons in the most smiling complacent 
frame of mind. While ci’ossing Madame de Lorcy’s park, ho 
reflected that both her children had died young, that she ^vas 
free tq^Jfate .her '"property as she liked, that she was rather 
short necked, and of apoplectic habit, and that Antoinette 
was her godchild ; that, in truth, Madame do Lorcy had a 
grudge against CoiVnt Lai^inski at present, but that the count 
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wns <‘1<-vor and woidd »«« ninnn'r.* to n*£^tjn ^ 

11,. lli(.iis,d*t tlio park inakmificput ; ho - 

slniMit avenues Nvhick l<K,kcd mtomina.b\o, piVWwA » 
,nomcntsbc^rc the puvplo beech, atul felt ftS if BOlfte OOti 
nection exiHlod bclwcon it and himself. He f;md with f 
p^oprif'tor’s oyos ou the terrace planted with fine limes, and 
determined to make his chatoaxi at Maisoits his main residence, 
liib pretty villa at (^)rmcillos would do for an occasional one, 
\s w ‘ sec, liis imagination bad no l)j>iin(ls ; it furnished him 
\\itli ^old, silvfT, and castles in the air. 

Wt are iiuawarc whether Madame de Lorcy \\as really of 
Mpjphetic liabit, t)ut it is certain that she was not dead. 
S.uimtd Tkolil saw Jier from afar, beneath the veraudah, wheri’ 
s^e had htepped out to watch for Im coming. He had for- 
fjotten tliat time ^vas on fh(‘ wing in the park that was one 
<1.13^ to bo iiis, and she beu; in to bo iineas3\ 

She called out : “ Hero you are at la^t ! 3011 always lv('op 
ns \\ ailing,” adding in the most atfalde nifumer : Wo meet 
again today under less tragic auspices, .mil J hopi^ yon will 
carry away a ])leas inter iiiipri >sioii of aMaisons.” 

lie kissed hi‘1 hand, saving, “ Jln])i)mess must bo pur- 
chased, and 1 (‘ould not p. y too high a price for mine.” 

Slie brought him into the drawing-room, which lie liad 
siMrcely ent eied when he saw a lady seated on an ottoman, 
fanning herself and talking to the Ahhe Miollens. Ho stood 
motionless with liis eyes fixed, scarcely breathing and as 
cold as marble ; the’ walls of the room seiuncd to him to be 
swaying to and fro, and the floor rocking beneath his feet 
like the deck of a vessel pitching in a heavy sea. 

On the day previous, when Antoinette had gone, Madame 
de Tiorcy had returned to the charge, and Glided -by persuad- 
ing the Prinooss Gfulof to put off her jounioy, dine with the 
green-eyed adventimer and cross-examine him. There she 
vsat 5 3^os, there could be no doubt who it was. Samuel 
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Brohrs first impulse was to make for the door and rush out 
but he did not stir. 'He looked at Madame do Lorcy ; she 
was looking at him in astonishment and wondering whal 
was the matter, not b^ing able to account for the discom- 
posuro betrayed by bis face. It must be accidental,” said 
be to himself ; ^^sbe has not laid a trap for mo, there is no 
conspiracy.” This thought consoled him somowliJit. 

‘‘ Wliy, what is the matter?” asked she. “Ls my lui- 
furtuuato room making you ill again ? ” 

lie pointed to a flower-stand and said : You are fond of 
hyacinths and tuborosos ; tho scent overpowers mo. Yoo 
will think me very cflbminate.” 

Slie replied in a caressing tone : “ I think you a great m.an 
with terribly bad nerves ; but you know by experiouoo that if 
you faint, I have salts. Will you have my smelling-bottle?’’ 

‘‘You are most kind,” he replied, as ho walked bravely 
forward to face tho danger. Dangers in silk drosses are tho 
worst of all perils. As Samuel Brohl stepped forward, he 
spoke to himself, saying, like Turonno : ‘‘ Tremble if you 
will, vile carcass ! I shall make you face many another.” 

Madame de Lorcy introduced him to the princess, who 
raised her chin to examine him with her little twinkling eyes. 
He felt as if the two grey orbs levelled at him were two balls 
jflercing his heart; he shuddered from head to foot ami 
asked himself if he were dead or alive. He soon perccivetl 
that he was alive ; the princess remained impassive, not a 
muscle of her face moved. She ended her scrutiny by a half 
gracious smile and addressed a few insignificant words to 
Samuel, who only half caught them and thought them ex- 
qixisite and delicigus. Ho felt as if she were saying ; ‘‘ You 
are a fortunaJjM&an. born under a lucky star, my sight has 
been failiii|^|Kr some years, and I do not^Yeoognise you ; 
thank ym^iars, you safe.” He was still listening'after 
she iiad ce'^ed to sgoak, drinking in heri words and tones. 
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Jlo felt no trausipurtcd with joy tliiit he nearly throw himself 
on the nock of the Abbe Miollons, who grasped his hand, 
o'^claiming : “What have you to say now, my dear count'! 
Orcat events have come to pass since Jast we met. What 
woman wills, God wills; after all, I had a hand in the matter 
iU)^l fool ])rou(l of it.” 

]\radaiiic de Lui-cy requested Count Ljn’inski to offer the 
Th’ino(‘ss (Julof liis arm and take her into the dining-room. 
Ilo felt unable to artictilato a word as ho led her in, his 
omolioii was still so grevt. Neither did she speak; the 
princoss\s right luind was omjdoyod in arranging one of licr 
grt*y curls, which had fillou too much over her forehead, 
lie looked at this short, jdumj) hand, which had onco, in a 
lit of jealous rage, dealt him tw^o hard blows, and his cheeks 
rocognisod it. 

Tlic princess wms lively during dimj(U'; she paid mon 
attention to the Abbe Miollons than to Count Larinski, 
and amused herself ])y teasing the good priest and scandMis- 
mg him by her oi’igiiial suggestions and lurctical 02)inions. 
lie took care not to appear too scandalised, for to liis natural 
good luimour was united an innate respect for rank and 
princesses. Slio did nut reglect so good an op])orUiniiy for 
])ropouuding the theory of the man-ape. lie was rofidy in 
repartee, and declared tJiat ho would ruthor foci himself a 
fallen angel than a pejfceted ape, that, in his eyes, a parvenu 
cut a worse figui’o in the w^orld than the ruined descendant 
(»f a noble family. ‘Slio replied that she was more of a 
democrat, that she set the highest value on those men and 
tlioso apes who are the founders of their fortune, “i 
delight to cluuk of myself,” said she, ‘‘ as a prog»‘cssivo 
monkey witti a future before it, who, by taking. pains, may 
l)0])o to rise another step in the scale.” 

AVhile they wore talking in this fashion, Samuel Brohl wus 
eiuloavouiiiig to recover Irunt the buTilde blow he had I'e- 
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ceivod,„ He was gladly coufirined in his opinion that the 
jirinoess's sight had grown much feebler, tliat the micro- 
’ s^ppio studies to which she had always boon addicted had 
fci^tde her rather 8hi>rt-sightcd, so*; that slio was obliged to 
look closely at her winc-glassea to find the one she wanted. 

has not scon mo for six years/’ thought he, “ amV I 
am become ano theft* man, I am transformed ; soruetimes [ 
hardly know myself. 1 used to shave my beard, now 1 Avc^ar 
it long. My voice, my accent, the carriage of my head, my 
manner and expression are all changed; rohunl has transfne d 
her ))lood into mo, I am no longer Samuel, but Lartnskid’ 

He blessed the microscope for iujiiriug old women’s sight, 
and Count Abel Larinski for making hiiii liis reprosonlat iv<;. 
Before the close of the mcul, he liad recovered all his Of(Ua- 
nimity and assuraiico. He joined in the cojxvcrsatiou, told a 
sad story in a sad man nor, _ uttered soino sprightly Nvitticisins 
with melancholy grace, gave vent to some highly tdiivali’oas 
sentimohts, and sliook his lion’s mauc whilst speaking of ( he 
prisoner of the Vatican in tearful tones. It was iiuposslhlo 
to be a more thorough Irarinski. 

The princess disnlayed curiosity and astonishineut as she 
listened, and ended with saying: ‘‘Count, 1 admire you; 
but T believe in nothing but physiology, and you are rather 
too much of a Polo for me.” 

They had scarcely loft tho table and returned to the 
drawing-room before several visitors came in. This was a 
^respite to Samuel. If the company was not sufficiently 
mimeroits to hide him, it served at least as a sbreon. He 
eonsidProd it certain that the princess had not recognised 
iijim:,,yot he felt ill at ease in her presence. This Calmuck 
'misery, shame,' and hard bondage of liis 
epuld not look at itVI^tlhoiit^f^^ brow burn 

' ’'M *v ■ 

struck \ip a* couvei^sation with a Vain and pedantic 
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conriscllor, wlioso interminable monologpaes were 
SOI tio. Th is gifted speaker soomod eba»iiig^ 
tlioiight him clover, sagacious, and outertaini% 
e;r('at merit in his ej^os, that of UOt 

At tills moment, S-miuol divided the hiimUli }6w''^w|l 
e;#*eg(nies ; the (irst comprising all gnod 
\\hokn(3Vv ii(»ihing of a certain Krohl, the second nliybid 
wouKsi who had made his ae(piaintan<‘e. Ifc put dnfexwl'i|d 
(jiK' tiojis to tli(* counsellor, hung upon his lipSj smiloii Up*" 
pi*()viu”:ly at all the silly speeches that fell from them, and 
1 for Ins conversation to eoiitiiiuo for three hours; if 
♦ 111 . ch bore Imd sliown any >siL>iis of setting him free, 

fie would have lield inm by the button. 

Suddenly be beai'd a sharp voice saying to Afadamc do 
JiOiey : ‘‘ Where is Count Lariiiski? Jlriiig him hero, 1 want 
bi Migue with 111 111.’’ 

lie ‘'ubiiiitb'd lo his fate, jiartcd reluofaiitly from his 
( niiisellor, and seated liiiU'<elf in a chair oifered him by 
Madanu' d(' Lorey ; he feJt like a (‘rimiii d, and saw distinctly 
all the iiisliiiiiK ids of toj'ture, the boot, th(‘ i.iek, and even 
the wlieel. l\lad inie de L >rey left limi with tlu' Princess 
ibilof, who said : “I <iiu told lliat 1 outld to off i- yon my 
eoii(;ratulalions and am anxious to do su- in ^]M♦e of our 
fx'iia' eneinio 

‘Mlow are we encauies, ]>rincoss 1 ” asked ho with a slight 
anxiety wdiich vaiushed at her answer. 

r am a iluasian and you a J^olc; but we shall not ha^ 
time to fight; I am leaving at seven o’clock in tlio moruing 
for England.” 

lie was ready to throw liimsolf at her fe^et and kiss her 
hcLuds icndcrly in token of his gratitude, flpaniaards call the 
revv.ard bestowed on the mossciigcr who brings yon good news 
albiicUts. “Seven o’clock lo*morrow!” was Ips mental 
ejaculation. “I was wrong, tl'cro is^somp good in he?/' 
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“ When I call myself a Russian/’ said she, it is a figure 
of speech. The idea of nationality is a prejudice, an obsolete 
idea, which had some life in the days of Kpaminondas or 
Theseus, but is qiiito, defunct now. We live in the age of 
telegraphs and steam-enginos, and I know of no greater ab- 
surdity than a frontier, and no greater madman than a 
patriot. The story'^runs that you fought like a hero in the 
insurrection of 1863, displaying wonderful prowess, and 
killing ten Cossacks with your own hand. What harm had 
these poor Cossacks done youl Do not they sometimes 
haunt your dreams ? Can you think of your victims wil bout 
anxiety or remorse "I ” 

He answered drily and haughtily: am not aware, 

princess, whether I have killed ten Cossacks wdih iny own 
hand ; but I know that there arc subjects upon which 1 do 
not care to oiilargo.” 

“You are right, I should not understand 3 ^ 011 . Don Quixote 
did not give Sancho the honour of an explanation every day.” 

“Pray let us talk of the man-ape,” resumed ho in a liglito’* ' 
tone. “ That is a question which has the advantage of beiii, 
neither Russian nor Polish.” 

“You will not succeed in diverting me from m 3 ’' snbjoci 
I intend to say what 1 think, at the risk of making 3 0 
angry. You enunciated doctrines at table which exasperate 
me. You are not merely a Polish patriot but an idealist, 
true disciple of Plato, and you can’t think how I have alwa] 
hated that man. I have lived sixty-five years in this woi] 
and never come across anything but appetites and interesl 
Twice during dinner you spoke of the ideal world. What 
this ideal world, and where is it to be found ? You talk' 
about it as if it Were a house where you knew the inmat 
and carried the key in your pocket. Can you show it 
I swear not to rob you of it. Oh poet ! For you arc 
much a poet as a Pple, and that is saying a great deal.” 
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“ After tliixt, all T can do is to Lang myself,” said J)e, 
inteiTn 2 )i.ing her with a smile. 

No, I should not think of hanging yon. . Thoughts are 
free, and we must let every one, evon idealists, live* Be- 
nd os, if wo were to liang you, we should drive to despair a 

arming girl who dotes on you, for whom you were expressly 
made, and whom you arc to marry very’soon. When is the 
wedding to take place?” 

“ Jf I could venture to hope that you would do me the 
honour of being present, princess, I would await your return 
from England.” 

‘‘You are too obliging, I would not delay Mademoiselle 
Moriaz’vS happiness on any account. Well, my dear count, T 
congratulato you sincerely. I had the pleasure of meeting 
the future Countess Larinski in this house. She is delightful, 
an exquisite creature, the very wife for a poet. She has 
mind and discernment, she has chosen you, 'which proves it. 
As to her fortune, I dare not ask you whether she has any ; 
1 should soon be silenced. Do idealists trouble themselves 
about such paltry mattei's?” 

She drew nearer to him, and said, with a flutter of ,]icr 
fan : “These poor idealists 1 They have one misfortune.” 

“ What is that, princess ? ” . 

“ Thc}^ dream wdth their eyes open, and the awakening is 
sometimes disagreeable. Ah, my dear Count Larinski, etc., 
etc., etc. And so the adventure ends.” 

Then stretching out her head, and dieting on Samuel the 
long gaze of a viper, she murmured in a voice which pierced 
his brain like a sharp edged saw; “Samuel Brbhl, green- 
eyed man, sooner or later mountaiios meet.” 

Opposite Samiiei hung a large full portrait of the 

late M. dO; Loroy in his efficial robes. This ex-syndic of 
the Bourse deemed to him to have moV'ed in his frame, 
and rolled his eyes horribly. The cjandelabra over* the 
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mantelpiece also seemed to give out flames whose pink, 
green, and l)lue tongnos flared up to the ceiling. He like- 
wise felt as if his heart were boating as loud as the pendulum 
of a clock, and that every one would be turning round to 
make out where the noise came from. People were othcr- 
Avise occupied, no one turned round, and no one suspected 
that a man in the room had just been struck by a thunder- 
bolt. 

The man passed his hand over his forehead, on which 
stood a cold sweat ; then, dispelling by an effort of will the 
cloud which hung over his eyelids, he bent over the princess 
and said in a low voice, with a quivering brow and malicious 
air: ‘4Miicoss, I know a little of the Samuel Brohl you men- 
tion; he is not a man to sec himself strangled quietly. You 
are not often in the habit of writing, but be received two 
letters from you, of which he made a coi)y, depositing the 
originals in a safe place. If he ever found himself obliged 
to come into court, those two letters would add great interest 
to his counseFs defence, and be certain to delight all the 
gossiping journals of Paris.” 

With this ho made her a low, respectful bow, took leave 
of Madame de Lorcy and retired, followed by tlie Abb6 
Miollons, who tortured him by insisting on accompanying 
him to the station. Iloleascd from the restraint of Madamo 
de Lorcy’s presence, tlio abb^ gave full vent to his feelings 
respecting the happy event on wbicli ho prided himself as 
having taken part, and overwhelmed him with congratulations 
and wdahes for his happiness, pouring out honey and myi-idi 
for a quarter of an hour. Samuel would have liked to have 
wrung his neck. He did not breathe freely until relieved 
of the abb($’s*oppretsBiye company. 

A storm was growling in the almost clolidless sky ; it was 
a dry storm, the rain falling elsewhere. Flashes of lightning 
from (ill parts of thei-compasa lit up the plain, accompanied 
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by distant 2)cal3 of thunder. The hills seemed at times on 
fire. Samuel, sitting with his face pressed close to the 
window of the railway carriage, hincied he saw in the direc- 
tion of Corincilles a lurid glare, consuming Ids dream and 
two millions of francs in Cash, to say nothing of expecta- 
•tions. 

He reproached himself bitterly for having taken umbrage 
the night before. ‘‘ If I had passed yesterday evening with 
licr,’^ thought he, “she would bo sure to havi; mentioned 
the Princess Gulof ; I should have taken my measures 
accordingly, and this w^ould never have happened.” 

This w as M. Langis’ fault, he imputed his disaster to him, 
and hated him still more. 

As he drew near Paris he felt his courage revive. 

“ The two letters frightened the old fairy,” thought lie ; 
“she will think twice before making warr on me. No, she 
will not dare.” And bo added : “ Even if slie dared, An- 
loinotto is so fond of mo that I can make her believe wdiat- 
ever I choose.” 

And be began to prepare the speech be would make in 
case of need. 

At the same instant, Madame de Lorcy, being left alone 
with the Princess Gidof, said : “ Well, my dear, you drew 
my man out. What do you think of him 

I'lie princess's answer disappointed her greatly. “ I think, 
rny dear,” said she, “ that Couiit Larinski is the last of tho 
^oinantio school, or the last of tho troubadours, if you 
ike ; but I have no reason to suspect him of being an ad- 
venturer,” 

This was all that Madame do ' Lorcy could' manage to 
jitract from the Princess Gulof ; she ha*d orra'ngcd to keep 
ler there for the night and received nothing in return for her 
lospitality. 

The princess spent part of the night an reflection and dc- 
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Ill Miration. Samuel Brohl’s insolent threat had prorhu'od 
souio (’fFoct She tried lo recall the precise tenor of tJio two 
letters which slie had once been so imprudent as to wTite io 
him from London, dnfin^^ a business mission on which lie 
was engaged for her in Paris. The one she had composed 
in a men) out of foolish expansion, the other in a fit ol^ 
passionate love and anger. The first contained some lively 
sarcasms on august pci'soiiages ; the second rather too niucli 
])]iysiology. On her return, she had commanded Samuel 
to burn those two compromising epistles in her presence : he 
liad deceived her, and burnt or!iy the envelopes and some 
blank paper. 

Tlie thought of her compositions being read out some 
day in court or printed as they ran in a society journal 
alarmed the princess and made the blood boil in her veins ; 
she dfd not care to l(*t Paris and St Petersburg into the 
story of a passion which was odious in the retrospect, or to 
publish to the woihl at large that the wife of a Governor- 
General of Moscow had had an intrigue with a sharper ; — 
but thou to lot such a delightful revenge slip from her 
[lands ! ronoimce the pleasure of gods and jirinces ! allow 
the man who had deserted her and just now braved her to 
moceed in his dark intrigue ! To tliis she could not consent, 
ind the result was, that she hardly closed her e} es during 
he whole of the night she spent at Maisous. 
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Next morning, after breakfast, Mademoiselle. IVloriaz was 
walking alone on the terrace. The weather was delightfully 
mild. Her head was bafe, and she had put up her white 
silk parasol to shade her from the sun, for Sainucl Rrohl 
had been a true prophet, and the sun was shining. She 
h.)oked up at the sky, where the dry storm of the previous 
night had left no trace, and thouglit she had never seen it 
so blue. She looked at her flower-borders and saw blCssoms 
which perhaps wore not to be found there. She looked at 
the irregular slope of orchard bordering the terrace, and 
admired the foliage of the apple-tre.es, which autumn had 
already sprinkled with gold and purple ; the grass rose high 
round their stems and ii glistened and smelt sweet. Abovo 
the a2)plc-trees slio sa w the spire of the church at Cormeilles, 
which was also amusing itself by watching the clouds 
float by. 

It was a fete-day, and the pealing bells spoke to the 
liap]:>y girl of that di^^tant mysterious land which w^o remem- 
ber, though we have never seen. Their silver voices met 
with a response in the happy chick of some hens. She felt 
at once that this was a joyous day in poultiy-yards as wxdl 
as in belfries, and tliat high and low were celebrating an 
arrival. What seemed to her more charming than all the 
rest, was a small recessed gate at the bottom of the 
orchard, the arch over which was Inmg with ivy. This was 
the gate through which he was to come.* 
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SIio walked ruund tlio temaco several tijnes. The gravel 
Hccmed clastic and rose beneath her feet. Madonioisclle 
Moriaz had never felt herself so light; life, present and 
future, weighed no heaT?ier upon her than a bird on the hand 
whioli holds it and feels it quiver. Her he.art quiveiud like 
a bird ; it had wings and only wanted to fly. She fancied 
she saw happiness everywhere ; in the air, on the broe^ic, in 
(‘very noise and every silence. She g.azcd with a sjnilo on 
the wide landscape which lay beneath her eyes, and the 
gJittorijig Seine smiled in return. 

A servant came to announce thSt a strange lady wished to 
speak to h()r. ^fhe next instant the blrangor ap])eared, and 
Mademoiselle Aloiiaz was disagrcc'ably surprised by finding 
hcT’solf in tlie i)i*eseuco of the Princess (lulof,, Arhoin sin* 
would have been glad never to set eyes on again. ‘‘What 
an annoying visit,” thought she, as she oflbred her a scat on 
a bench. “ What can this woman want with me ? 

“It was to M. Moria/i that I wished to speak, said the 
primjess. “They tell mo he is out. I shall be setting out 
hn Calais in a few hours and cannot await his ret uni, and so 
J have decided on addressing myself to you, Mademoiselle. I 
am come to I'ciutor you one (T those little services which 
women never refuse each other, hut fli'st of all 1 wish to he 
able (o count on your absolute discretion ; J do not wish to 
appear in this matter,” 

“In what matter, madame ? ” 

“ No trifling one ; it relates to your luari-iage.” 

“ You arc much too kind to micros t yourself in my 
miu'i'iagi', but I do not sec3 — ” 

“ You wilk|01^'sce. Thcujyou promise me — ” 

“I promisi& nothing, madame, that f'do^iiot understand.” 
The princess looked nt Madorngiselle Moria/ a little 
blankly. She had fancied herself talking to a dove, but now 
discoverctl^that the dove w^as less meek and moj-o stiff-necked 
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tliaii sbo had supposed. For a moiAeut she hesitated as to 
whether she would end the interview, but finally decided to 
])roceed. 

I ha\’'e a story to tell you/^ she w’^ciit on in a familiar 
iono, “pra}^ give me your attention; I am much mistaken 
d‘ It will not interest you in tlio end, ^ It is now thirtee]j or 
foin*teen years since one of those mishaps to wiiich travellers 
are lial)lo obliged mo to pass some hoursp in a wridclicd 
( hdician town. The inn, or rather pot house, at which 1 stayed 
was very dirty ; llic pro])rielor, a mean-looking little (Icrman 
dew, was dirtier than his tavern, and had an equally diriy 
son. J am prom* to illusions about men. Tn spite of his 
filth, I lliouglit tlie youfh interesting. His wr(*fchcd falhor 
refused iiim any insi motion and heat him cruelly ; he lot)kcd 
intcllig(‘nt aiul uavo mo the impression of a fresh water fish 
condeniiKul to swim round a jaiddle. TTis name was Samuel 
llrohl, do not forgot this. I took pity on him, and could 
find no other way of delivering him tlian that of huyitig him 
from liis father, Tlio dreadful little man asked mo an ex- 
t»r})itanf price: I assure yon that his demands wero I’idicii- 
lous. I was not in funds, my dear, T' had no more inonoy 
with me iluui just what [ required for continuing iny journey , 
but I liad a hraceh't on my arm which fortunately took liis 
iaucy. it was a Persian ornameiit, nitli(*r singular than 
beautiful; 1 can sec it now : three gold platjuos, decorated 
with fantastic ani-mals and joined by a kind of filigree jdait. 

I was attached to this bracelet, which had boon brought mo 
from Teheran. There v’-as a secret spring to one of the 
[)la(|ues ; inside this 1 had hod the most interesting dates iu 
iny life engraved, and beneath them my creed, whicli does 
not concern you. Ah ! my dear, when we arc once bitten 
by the dangorous passion called idiilanthropy, we become 
rapablo of exchanging a Persian bracelet for a Samuel Brohl, 
lud 1 can tell you that T was swindled in my bargain, The 
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wretched boy ill ropakl my kindness. I sent him to tlic 
university and afterwards attached him to my jun-soii as my 
secretary, lie was an ungrateful lad ; one fine day he took 
to his heels and vanished.” 

“It was shocking ingratitude,” broke in Antoinette, and 
your kindness met wi^h an ill return, madamc; but I do not' 
quite SCO what connection there can bo between Samuel Brohl 
and my maiTiage.” 

‘‘ You aju^'too impatient, my love. If you liad given mo 
time, I should have told you that yesterday I had the most 
unexpected pleasure of dining with him at Madamc dc Lorcy's. 
^riiis Gernuin has made rapid strides since I lost sight of him. 
Not content with becoming a Pole, ho is now a person of rank. 
His name is Count Abel Lariuski, and he is shortly to marry 
^ladcmoiscllo Antoinette Moriaz.” 

Tlie colour rushed to Antoinette's cheeks, and her eyes 
flashed. The princess misunderstood the feeling animating 
her, and said : Don’t bo angry or indignant, my dear ; it 
will do you no good. There is no denying that a scoundrel 
capable of deceiving such a charming girl, is worthy of moro 
than deatli; but beware of creating a scandal. Scandals, my 
dear, always produce dirty water which splashes every])ody, 
juid there is a rather vulgar, but very sensible Turkisli pro- 
verb which says ; ‘ The more you pound garlic, the stronger 
it smells.’ Believe me, you will not escape without a touch 
of ridicule; there are some mistakes which always provoke 
mirth, and it Js useless to furnish eutertainmeut for the 
whole world. Thanlc heaven, you are not yet the Countess 
Lariuski, and I hay^RMved just in time to save you. Keep 
silence as to tjhejppl^ry you have just made, don’t mention 
it to Samuel Brom,^%ut search for a good excuse to break pfif 
your engagement,. You would not be a woman if you could 
not find ten tha€>^ou|d do as soon as one.” 

Madcmoisefll Moruiz could restrain herself no longer. 
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ALulanie,’^ she cried vchomeutly, ** will you consent to toll 
Ooiiut Larinski, in my presence, that his name is Samuel 
Brohir^ 

I lu ido that statement to liim yesterday, mademoisolh*, 
and it would bo useless for me to repeat it, lie was 
rlv\id than alivo, and I felt really sorry JTor the state into which 
f cast him. T caunot liidc from myself that it is all my 
fault; why did 1 take this lad from his father’s tavern and 
liis iiative iniro ? Perhaps, had ho stayed ho miglit 

h.ivo l)oen honest. It wms 1 that sent him forth into the 
woihl and made liiin ambitious to rise. I put some trumps 
in his hail 1, ho found that ho was not winning fast enough 
aud Ix'gan to cheat. It is not for me to bo hard on tlio poor 
dovj], we owe somidhing to our protegees, and, once again, / 
don’t wish to appear any Inoro in tliis matter. Promise mo 
that Samuel Brohl sliall never bo informed of my interview 
with you.” 

She was answered, in a haughty tone : I promise you, 
madame, never to insult Count Lariuski by repeating to 
Iiim one word of the liighly probable story you have just 
told me.” 

On ro(*('iviug this reply the princess started to her feet, 
planted herself in front of Mademoiselle Moriaz, aud gazed at 
her ill bilcm*e ; then in the most ironical of tones bho said : 
‘‘ Ah, you don’t believe me, my dear. Of course you don’t 
in the least bcliovt^ mo. You are right ; it docs not do to 
trust an old woman’s babble. No, my darling, there is no 
such person as Samuel Brohl ; I dined at Maisons yesterday 
Avith the most genuine of Count Larinskis, aud all that 
remains for mo to do is to offer my best wishes for tlio certain 
];^appinoss of the Countess Larinski, et ccctcra, Countess 
Larinski and partner,” 

With those words she ciirtseyed, turned on her heels and 
disappeared. 
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Mademoiselle Morlaj?® scorned shinned for a moment, and 
rouHod herself with difficulty. She asked liorsc'lf whether it 
had not all been a vision or nightmare, wlietlier it was a real 
live Ilussiau i)rinces 8 who had just been then*, sitting by luo’ 
side, and saying such extraordinary things that the ('onm'ilk'S 
belfry could not hear tjiem without falling into a ju’ofound ^ 
stupor. The Cormeilles belfry was indeed silent, its bolls 
had ceased to ring; a torriblo stillness reigned for miles 
around. 

Antoinette soon mastered her emotion, I thought this 
woman rather crazy the day before yesterday,” said slie to 
herself ; alio is a wicked lunatic, I long for Abel to come, 
he will tell me what passed botwoen him and this doiard at 
that dinner, and wo shall laugh over it. IMtiybe nothing 
hap])oncd at all. Ought not the Princess Onlof to bo shut 
11]) ill an asylum? It is very wrong to let such mauiaos go 
at large. It might give rise to accidents ; the bolls at (Jor- 
ineillcs liavc stopjicd ringing. Oh, what can bo the meaning 
of it ? Madame do Lorcy must have had a liand in the mat- 
ter. It is a continuation of her gi'aud cons]>iracy. How 
many acts are there in the play? This is flic second or 
third ; but some jests make people augry. I shall end by 
I icing indignant.” 

The IVinccss (hilof had wasted her labour. Mademoiselle 
Moriaz felt that during the last twenty minutes she loved 
Count Ijarinski m(U'c than ever. 

The hour was approaching, ho must be on his way ; she 
l\ad never been so impatient to see him. She caught sight 
i)f some one at the otlior end of the terrace; it was M. Camille 
Langis, proceeding to^ the laboratory. Ho turned his head, 
rt'traced his stops and came towards her.. M. Moriaz 
asked him to make a translation of two pages of a Gorman 
pamphlet which he found somo difficulty in imdcrstanding, 
Camille had bj?bught * his translation ; tliis might bo his 
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reason for returning within two days to Cormeilles, or it 
might be only his pretext. 

Mademoiselle* Mori az could not Ijelp reflecting xnat his 
visit was inopportune, and that ho generally chose his time 
ill. “ If the count rinds him here again, thought she, “ 1 
am not afraid of his making a scene, bjit all his pleasure will 
bo spoiled.’^ So she received M. Laugis with a slight cold- 
ness which lie perceived. 

“ I am ill the way,” stiid ho, preparing to ret feat. 

She detained him, and changing her tone, said: ‘‘You arc 
never in the way, Camille. Sit down.” 

Ho sat down and began to talk of the Chantilly races, 
where he had been the day before. She listened and nodded 
her head in token of approbation; but she only heard his 
voice througli a mist which veiled all sounds. She raised 
her hand to drive away a wasp whose buzz irritated her; the 
lace of her sleeve fell back, leaving her wrist uncovered. 

“ You have a curious sort of bracelet there,” said M. Langis. 

“Have not you seen it before?” she answered. “Yet it 
is some time since — ” 

She stopped, an idea had suddenly struck her, she looked 
at her wudst. Tliis bracelet wdiich never loft her, the bracelet 
given her by Count Larinski, and prized by him because it 
had been his mother’s, and worn by the late Countess 
Larinski in her last moments, was unlike any other ; but 
Mademoiselle Mo’riaz noticed how much it resembled the 
Persian bracelet which the Princess Gulof had described as 
having been exchanged for Samuel Brohl. The three gold 
plaques, the monstrous animals, the little chains of woven 
liligree, all corresponded exactly. Sho Jbook it from her arm 
and held it out to M. Langis, saying : “ It seems that there 
is something written inside one of these plaques ; but to 
open it one must know the secret spring. Can you find 
out secrets ? ” 
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He examined the ’bracelet carefully, Two of these 
plaques/' said he, ‘‘are solid and of massive gold; the third 
is hollow and might serve os a box. I can see here a tiny 
aiid almost invisible hinge ; but it is useless to look for the 
spring, I cannot find it.” 

“ Is the hinge strong 1 ” 

“ Not very, and it would be easy to force open the lid.” 

“ ^Tliat is what you must doj” she replied. 

“ What awe you thinking of? Heaven preserve mo from 
injuring an ornament that you arc fond of ! ” 

She rej)lic'il : “ 1 have become acquainted with a Bussian 
princess who is mad upon physiology and dissections. She 
has infected me with her tastes, and I wdsh to begin dissect- 
ing. 1 like this ornament, but T want to know what is 
inside it. Bo as I loll you,” she continued. “ You will find 
the necessary appliances in the laboratory. Go, the key is 
in the door.” 

He eyed her ; her glance sparkled and her manner was 
peremptory, as sho repeated: “Go at once! BonT you 
understand me?” 

Ho obeyed, and w^ont to the laboratory with tlie bracelet 
111 five minutes, ho rcturned.‘ 

“ I am very awkward,” ho said^ “ and have damaged tlie lid 
in forcing it ; but you would make mo do it, and now your 
curiosity will bo gratified.” 

Sho was fully able to gratify her curiosity. She seized 
the bracelet eagerly, and saw, engraved on the gold of the 
under plaque, now laid bare, some tiny, almost micros^pic 
characters. By dint of attentive examination, she succeeded 
in dccipheringj^iem.^ She made but several dates, marking 
the years, n||iflhs, and, days, which had piwed eventful to 
the Princesr^ulbf, Those dates, unaccompanied by any notes, 
had once sufficed to her to ^recall the principal experiments 
she had tried upon inen before Samuel Brobl fell in her 
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way. The result had not been satisfifctoiy, for beneath this 
species of calendar might be. read her confession of faith m 
these words : Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” This 
melancholy declaration was signed, and the signature was 
very legible. Mademoiselle Moriaz spelt it out easily, though 
her eyes were dim, and it convinced h^r that the oniamont 
given her by Count Larinski as a family relic had once be- 
longed to Anna Petrovna, Princess Gidof. 

She turned deadly pale and her head swam, she felt as if 
she were going out of her mind. In her agony, she thought 
she saw hci-sclf far away, a tiny dot at the end of the world, 
climbing a mountainous ridge beyond which a man was 
waiting for her. She asked herself, which was Mademoiselle 
Moriaz, that traveller or herself. She closed her eyes and 
saw a black abyss opening before her, engulfing her life as a 
whirljicol sucks in a fallen leaf. 

M. Langis drew near, tapped the palms of her hands lightly 
and said : ‘‘Whatever is the matter?” 

She roused herself and tried to raise her head, but it 
drooped again. She felt a choking at her heart, and an 
irresist iblo longing to open it to some one^ She felt the man 
who was speaking to her to be one of those to whom a 
woman might tell her secret, a soul into wdiich she might 
pour her shame without a blush. In a broken voice she be- 
gan a confused and disjointed story, which Camille found it 
rlifhcult to follow,- But at length he understood it, and was 
rlivided between an immense pity for her desperate grief and 
the fierce lover^s joy which made him ready to choke. 

The Cormeilles belfry had recovered its voice ; it struck 
tw^o, Antoinette rose suddenly, exclaiming : “ Ho asked 
mo to meet him near that pretty little gate you see 
below. Ho would have a right to bo angry if I kept him 
waiting.” 

And she turned towards the flight df steps which led from 
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tlio terrace into the oroliard. M Langis followed and tried 
to detain her. 

‘‘ Yo'u must not see him agiiiu,” said he. “ I will go and 
meet him. Pray eutriist mo with your explanations.” 

Antoinette repulsed lipn, and said in a eominaiiding tone : 
‘‘ I mean to see him and speak to him ; no one but myself# 
can tell liim what is *111 my heart. I order you to remain 
here ; 1 do not intend him to lay the blame on any one else 
but myself.’’ And with the ghost of a smile on her lips, she 
added : “ JAincy tliat I do not yet believe in Ins having 
deceived me j I shall not believe it till 1 have read the lie in 
his c3"cs.” 

She ran down the orchard and stood for five minutes with 
her eyes fixed on tlio gate, watching for Samuel Brohl. In 
lior imjmticiice she counted tho seconds, though she could 
liavo wished the gate would never open. Near her stood an 
old apple tree of which she w^as fond ; in former days slio 
had more tihan once slung her hammock from one of its 
arched branches. She went and leaned against the rugged 
trunk of tlie old tree. Thou si 10 felt as if she was no longer 
alone, as if she had some one there to protect her. 

At length tho gate opened, admitting Samnol Brolil with 
a smile on his lips. His first words wore : “ Whore is your 
parasol ? You have forgot, ten it.” * 

She answered: ‘‘DonT you see that there is no sun, shine?” 
and remained loaning against her applo-trep. 

He raised his hand to point to the blue sky, but it dropped 
to his side. He looked at Antoinette and tjrombled. He 
guessed at once that she knew all, but put a bold, fape on the 
miatter. . \ 

“I passed a miserable day yostciday ; Madame de Lovey 
set me down to table with a lunatic ; but the nightjlaiade up 
for it : in my ckeams I again saw the Engadino, th^ fir-trees, 
the cedars, emerald lake.s, Uud a rod hood.” 
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‘^And I too dreamed lost iiiglit.* I dreamt^ that tho 
[)i*acelet you gave me once belonged -to the lunatic you speak 
of, and that she had had her name engraved on it.'^ 

She tossed tho bracelet to him : he picked it up and ox- 
ainiued it, turning it round and round in his treinlding 
►fingers. She grew impatient. “ Look at tho jdaqiic whi(di 
has been forced: Cannot you read "I 

He read and was stupified. Who could have snspcctcid 
that tlic ornament he had found among his fitirfier’s posses- 
sions had come from the Princess Gulof, and was the price 
slie liad paid for Samuel BrohVs deliverance and infamy? 
Samuel was a fatalist ; he felt that his star had waned in its 
course, that chance had conspired to ruin his hopes, that 
he was condemned and lost. Profound dejection came over 
him. 

‘‘Can you tell me what £ 'flight to think of a certain 
Samuel Brohl ? ” asked she. 

Tills name, as it fell from her lips, cruslied him like a 
lump of lead; he could never have believed that human 
words could carry such weight. Ho staggered beneath the 
blow, then striking his foreheiul witli his clenched fists, lio 
replied : “ Samuel Brohl is deserving of your pity as well as 
mine. If you knew all that he lias suffered aud dared, you 
qould not help pitying and admiring him. Liston to 
Samuel Brohl is an unfortunate — ” 

‘‘ A pitiful creature I ” said she, intcrruptiiig him in a 
terrible voice. She began to laugh hystencally, and cried : 
‘‘Madame Brohl! I camiot^consent to be called Madame, 
Brohl i 0]^ that poor Countess Larinski ! ” 

He shivered with a paroxysm of rage that would have 
terrified her, had she known what stirred within him. He 
raised his head, aud folded his arms across his chest wdth a 
bitter smile, as he said : It was not th^ mmt you loved, but 
tlic amntJ* 
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She answered : ‘‘ Tlfe man I loved had iioyor lied.” 

Ti;uo, 1 lied,” cried lie, gasping, and I own my shame 
without remorse or disgust. I lied because I loved you to 
distraction, because you were dearer to mo than my honour, 
l)ecause I despaired of touching your heart and shrank 
from nothing that might bring me nearer to you. Wliy 
did I ever meet you ? Why could I not see you witly 
out feeling you to be the realised ideal of my life 1 Happi- 
ness was swiftly fleeting, it would have vanish (3d for ever, 
but I caiight it in a snare. I lied. Wlio would not 
pnndiase your love by a lie ? ” 

Samuel Brohl had never looked so handsome as at this 
moment. Despair and passion kindled a dark flame in his 
eyes; ho had all the sinister charm of a fallen angel. He fixed 
a look of fascination on Antoinette, which said : ‘‘What is my 
name, my deceptions, or anything else to you ? My face is 
not a mask, and I am the man with whom you fell in love.” 

Ho never suspected the extraordinary facility witli which 
Antoinette had taken back the heart so easily given ; he had 
no conception of the miracles wrought by contempt. The 
Middle Ages believed in golems, clay figures of dazzling 
beauty, which were, to all appearance, alive. Beneath a 
lock of hair they concealed the word truth written on their 
foi’choad in ifebrew characters. If by chance they uttered a 
lie, tlio word faded out ; they lost all their charm, and the 
clay became simply clay. 

Mademoiselle Moriaz divined Samuel Brohl^s thoughts, 
and exclaimed; “The man whom I loved was the one 
whose story you told me.” 

Ho felt he , would, have liked to have killed her in order 
tliat no one else might have her. Twenty paces behind her, 
the edge of a draw-vrell was to be seen; the sight of it 
turned him dizzy. , He ^discov(3red with despair that ho 
lacked courage for a crime. 
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He fell OR his knees in the grass, . exclaiming : ‘‘ If you do 
not forgive' me, I have nothing left but to die.” She re- 
mained motionless and impassive, reppating Camille Langis' 
r^pcech between her teeth : “ I am waiting till this groafc 
[ictor has finished his part.” 

' He rose and ran towards the well. She was there before 
aim, blocking the way ; but at the same instant she felt a 
pair of liands encircling her waist, and the breath of a pair 

lips seeking hers, and murmuring: “You loVe me still, 
iinco yon will not lot mo die.” 

In her horror she struggled violently, and succeeded by a 
rantic effort in freeing herself. She fied towards the %ous(‘, 
bllowod by Samuel Brohl, who was on the point of laying 
lohl of her, when ho stopped abruptly. He had just caught 
ight of M. Langis rushingout of a clump of shrubs where he 
tad lain hidden. Having grown anxious, the latter had stolon 
own unnoticed by a path concealed by trees and shrubs, 
Antoinette ran to him, pahtdng for breath, and ciying. 

“ Camille, save me from this man ! ” threw herself into 
is arms, which closed round her with rapture. He felt 
er droop, and had he not held her, she would have 
xllen. 

At the same moment he was addressed in a threatening 
oice, which said: “Wo shall meet again, sir.” 

“ This very day,” replied he. 

There was a wild look on Antoinette's face ; she neither 
iw nor heard, and her limbs could no longer support her. 
■amille had some difficulty in getting her back to the 
ouse ; she could not ascend the steps up to the terrace, and 
G was obliged to carry her. 

Mademoiselle Moiseney caught sight of him, and filled the 
ir xvith her cries. She ran to meet them and lavished 
very attention on her queen. Wh^e endeavouring to 
!istorc her to consciousness, she kept asking Camille for 
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explanations to which* she only, half listened ; and interrupt- 
ing hkn at every word to exclaim : ‘‘ It is all a ’scheme, and 
you are the soul of tl^e plot. I see it all, you bear Antoi- 
nette a grudge ; your wounded vanity could never got over 
her refusal, and you are determined to have your revenge. 
Perhaps you flatter yourself that she will end by loving yoif. 
She docs not love you and never will. Who arc you that 

you dare to compare yourself to Count Larinski ? Hold 

3 ^our tongue. As if I believed. in your Samuel Brohls ! I 
know nothing of Samuel ^ Brohl. 1 would stake my head 
that there is no such person.” 

“¥ou would not be staking much, mademoiselle,” retorted 
M. Moriaz, who had anived in the interim. 

Antoinette continued for an hour in a state of silent 
stupor, then violent fever set in. When the doctor who had 
been sent for arrived, M. Langis followed him into the sick- 
room. She was delirious ; she sat up and passed her hand 
continually over the upper part of her forehead ; she ke])t 
trying .to efface the impure traces of a kiss that she had 
received one moonlight night, and the mark left on lier hair 
by the touch of a bat wliich had clung to her hood. These 
two things were confounded in her memory. Every now^ 
and then she kept saying: “Where is my portrait? Civo 
me back my portrait.” 

It was tow’ards ten o^clock that niglit when M. Langis 
presented himself at the abode of Samuel Brohl, who was 
not surprised to see him, having anticipated the visit. 
Samuel had regained his self-possession. He was calm and 
dignified. Yet the tempest through whibh he had passed 
had left its traces »on his countenance. His lips quivered, 
and his beautiful chestnut locks twined’ round his temples 
like serpents, imparting the aspect of a Medusa’s head. 

His words to Camille, were : “When and where? Our 
seconds wdll see to the rest.” 
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‘‘ You mistake the purport my visit/^ was M. Laugis’ 
reply. “I am sorry to destroy your illusions, but l.iiave 
not come with, the least idea of arraugijig a meeting.'^ 

“ Do you refuse me sjitisfactioii It 

‘‘ What satisfaction can I owe you 1 
You liavc insulted me.’^ 

“When?” . “ 

“And you said :’‘ThG day, the place, and the weapon, I 
/leave to you.’ ” 

M. Langis could not help smiling. “ Then 3 DU acknow- 
ledge at last that your swoons are feigned 'I ” said he. 

“Acknowledge in return,” retorted Samuel, “that" you 
insult people wlicn you believe them incapable of liearing 
you. Your courngo takes precautions.” 

“ Bo reasonable,” resumed Camille, “ I placed myself at 
(.'Ount Lariiiski’s disposal, but you cannot expect me to light 
with a Samuel Brohl.” 

Samuel s])rang forward with indignant fierceness towards 
the young man, who stood firm, awing him by his determined 
look. Ho darted a sinister glance at Camille, drew back and 
sat down, biting his lips till the blood came ; then said, in 
a calm voice : “Will you be so good as to inform me, sir, 
what procures mo the honour of your visit ?” 

“ I am conic to ask for a portrait* which Mademoiselle 
Moriaz wishes to recover.” 

“ If I refused to restore it, you would of course appeal to 
my delicacy of foeliug 

“Can you doubt it?” replied Camille ironically. 

“ That proves that you still believe in Count Larlnski, 
and are indeed speaking to him at this moment,”. 

“ Let me undeceive you. I came in search of M. Samuel 
Brohl, who is a man of business, to transact a business 
matter with him.” And drawing out » a pocket-book, . ho 
said : “ You sec, I am prepared.” 
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Samuel leaned babk in hi^ cliair. With half closed eyes 
h(^ looked at M. Langis through his lashes; his face altered, 
his nose became mor<^3 hooked and his chin more pointed ; he 
was no longer the lion, but the fox. On liis lips there 
played the honeyed smile of the usurer, laying his snares 
for youthful scions! and scenting a good chance. If Jefc- 
miah Brohl could have looked in from the other world and 
seen him at that moment, he would have recognised his own 
son. 

At last ho said to Camille: ^^You are a clever man, sir. 
I am disposed to listen to you.” 

‘‘ I am glad to hear it, and in fact, I felt sure of it. 1 
know you to be very intelligent and inclined to turn vexatious 
circumstances to the best account.” 

“ Pray. spare my blushes. I am much obliged to you for 
your excellent opinion : but I ought to warn you that I am 
considered rather avaricious, and yon will have to leave some 
of your feathers between my fingers.” 

M. Jjangis’ sole reply was a tap of his hand on his pocket- 
book, which was stuffed with bank-notes. 'Then Samuel 
took a casket from a locked drawer, and opened it. 

“ Hero is a most precious trinket,” said be. “ The locket 
is gold and the miniature exquisitely painted. It is a real 
work of art, the eolouring is equally perfect with the 
drawing. The mouth is marvellously rendered ; Mor)gs or 
Liotard could not have simpassed it — what value do you set 
on this gem ? ” 

^‘You are*more of a connoisseur than myself; I will take 
ft at your own valuation.” > 

‘‘ I will part with this work of art. for five thousand francs; 
a more nothing.” ‘ 

Camille prepared to produce the five thousand francs from 
his .pocket-book. IJow hasty you are !” resumed Samuel, 
portrait is hot simply valuable as a work of art; I 
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am sure it has a sentimental 'Vjalue in yonr eyes, for I sus- 
pect that you are deeply in love with the original.’^ 

‘‘Are you cross-examhiihg me?” rotji'ted Cimiille, casting 
on him a withering glance. 

“ Don’t excite yourself. My business habits are methodi- 
and ju’ecise. My father always kcpt.to a fixed price ; I 
am like him and make no reductions. You can easily un- 
derstand that what is worth five thousand francs to a friend 
may be worth twice as much to a lover. Thi« trinket is 
v'orth ten thousand francs. You can take it or leave it.” 

1 will take it,” replied M. Langis. 

“ While we arc on this subject,” pursued Samuel, “ I 
have some other articles which might suit you.” 

Perhaps you mean to suggest tliat I should purchase 
your old clothes 1” 

“ Let us come to an understanding ; I have other articles 
of the same description.” 

And ho produced from a cupboard the red hood, which he 
sjU’cad out on the tabic. 

“ Here are some old clothes, to use your own expression, 
which may possibly in terei^t you. The hood is of a beautiful 
colour, if you saw it in the sun, it would quite dazzle you. 

material is common, I allow, a poor quality of cashmere, 
but if you examine it more closely, you will be struck by its 
peculiar scent, what the Italians call Vodor femminino^ 

‘^And what price docs your tarifl’ set on Vodor 
femminino T 

‘‘ I wish to bo accommodating. You shall have this hood 
and its perfume for five thousand francs. I am giving it 
away.” 

‘‘ Of course. We will say ten and five, that makes fifteen 
thousand.” 

“Olio moment. You had better pay, in a lump; I liave 
still something else to offer. One might suppose the floor 
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was burning your {‘eet., and tlia-t you could not bear to bo in 
this room.** 

“ I own that I lon^ to quit this — what shall I call it ? — 
this shop, til is den or cavern.” 

“ You ai'c young, sir ; you should never bo too hasty ; 
over haste makes people overlook things w^hich they aftc^ 
wards regret. You would be sorry to go without taking 
these two bits of pai)er.’* 

Witli tlkese words he drew from his pocket-book tvro lettcj's 
and unfolded them. 

“ Is thoro much more ?’* asked Oamille. “ I am afraid of 
running short and having to return for fresh supplies.** 
‘‘Well, I cannot ])art w’ith these two letters for a more crust 
of 1 iroad, and especially^ the s(‘Cond. It is but twelve lines — but 
then the pretty pointed hand ! Justloolv at it, and the style 
is so tender and allectionato. I may add that it is signed. 
Oh, how charmed Mademoiselle Moriaz wdll bo to recover her 
handwu’iting ! How much obliged she will be to y'-ou ! You 
can make the most of it, and tell her that you terrified me, 
and wrung them from me by threats. Witli what a gracious 
smile she will reward your lieroism ! — I think, sir, that this 
smile, like the locket, is worth ten thousand francs; the two 
trifles arc of equal vahic.** 

“ ] f you waint more, don*t hesitate to say so.** 

“ No, sir. As 1 have said, I have but one price.” 

“ Then, according to this reckoning, I owe yon twenty- 
five thousand francs. Have you notliing else to sell mo V 
“Alas ! that is all.** 

“ Will you swear it f* 

“ What, sir, then you admit that Samuel Brohl lias liis 
word of honour to give you, and that if *he s\vears, ho is to 
bo believed r 

■ “ You were right, am very young.” 

“ It is all, as I lAivc said,’’ resumed Samuel, w ith a sigh. 
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My shop is but poorly furnished ; I wag gfctting up my stock, 
blit a provoking aocidoiit has Interfered with my trade. 

“Never mind, comfort yourself,” replied M. Langis, '‘you 
will iiiul some other opiiortunity ; such a superior talent as 
yours cannot fail to do so. You have been unfortunate, but 
fyi’tunc will make you amends some day, and the world will 
rc’cogiiiso your gifts.” * 

So saying, lie laid on the table ^twenty-five notes of a 
lliousaiul francs each. /He counted them, Samuel counted 
[liein after liiin, and then handed oA-er tlie locket, the Jiood, 
ind the two letters. 

Oamille rose to go. “Monsieur Drelil,” said he, “from 
lie day 1 first saw you, T formed the highest idea of your 
daivactej*, but the reality has exceeded my expectations. I 
im delighted to havoynade your acipiaintanee, and venture 
A) hope that you do not regret having made mine. Yet J can 
icarcoly hope tliat wo shall meet again.” 

“ Who knows ?” replied Samuel, suddenly changing his cx- 
iression and attitude. And he added : “ If you are fond of 
iurprises, be so good as to remain one minute longer in this 
•avorn.” 

He twisted rip tlie tweufy-five thousand franc notes like a 
:uj'l-]>aper ; then, with a gesture, worthy of a Poniatowski, 
lehl tlicm to a candle ; they caught lire, and he threw them 
laming into the grate, where they burned aw'ay to nothing, 
riion turning towards M. Langis, he exclaimed: “Will 
^ou do me the honour of meeting me?' 

“After such a noble action, ! can refuse you nothing,” 
eplicd Camille. “ I will do you this great honour.” 

“ That Js what I Avant,.” resumed Samuel. “ 1 j^m the 
Ifended party, and have the choice of weifpons.”* And as he 
aw M. Jjangis out, he said: “ [ Avill not deny having been a 
onsiant frequenter of shooting galleries, I am a fii’si-ratg 
listol shot,” 
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Camille bowed aild ^rc tired. 

Next morning, in a lucid interval, Mademoiselle Moriaz 
saw a' locket and scarlet hood laid at the foot of her bed. 
From that moment, the doctors summoned for consultation 
began to be more hopeful. 


CirAPTFll XII. 

vSjx days afterwards, Samuel Brohl, having passed through 
Namur and Li6gc witliout stopping, arrived by rail at Aix- 
la~Cliapelle. Ho put up at the Hotel-Royal, near the 
si^ation, and oi*dcrod a copious breakhist, which he washed 
down with some creaming champagne. He had a good 
appetite, his mind was at ease, his heart light and happy, 
and his head in the skies. He had avenged himself and 
punished an insolent rival ; Mademoiselle Moriaz might not 
bo Samuel BrohFs, but she Avoid d never be the bride of 
Camille Laugis. 

Close to the Franco-Bclgian frontier, on the edge of a 
wood, a man had boon hit full in the breast by a pist-ol 
bullet ; Samuel Brohl had seen him fall and some one had 
cried, He is dead ! 

People call Aix-la-Chapolle a dull town, and declare that 
the very dogs grow weary of their life, and piteously beg 
the passers-by to give them even a kick to vary its moiK)tony. 
Samuel was not in the least bored during the evening he 
spent ip. the city of Charlemagne. He had always before 
bis ej^es a woodland glade and a man fallinj^ struck down by 
his bullet, and a delightful thrill went through him. 

After the champagne, he drank some punch, and then slept 
like a dormouse ; mi^ortunately sleep dispelled the pleasant 
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vi^sions, and the awaking was not checyfi^. lie had a fatal 
habit of reflection ; he reflected, and his rofloctiona saddened 
him ; he had taken his revenge, but what was that after all ? 

lie thought for a long time of Mademoiselle Moriaz, and 
^'iizcd with a melancholy glance on the two hands whose 
tjilons had released their prey. He repeated half aloud 
some German lines to this effect : * 

‘‘lam resolved to biiry my songs and my dreams; go and 
bring me a largo coftin. Why is this coffin so heavy ? 
llccause I have buried my love and my sulferings wdth my 
Ireams.*’ 

When Samuel had repeated those lines, ho felt sadder 
dian before, and cursed the poets. 

“ They have done me a great deal of harm,’^ said ho to 
n’msclf bitterly. “ Without them, T had nothing to do but 
et the halcyon days fleet by in the service of a certain old 
fidy. My future wars secured, but they disgusted mo w ith 
Lho way in which I wais earning my bread. I believed their 
vords and became the dupe of their empty spoutings ; they 
nspired me with an absurd contempt and with the unhealthy 
irnbition of playing the part, a veiy foolish part, of a man of 
magnanimous sentiments. Wliat 1ms it brought mo to nowV’ 

Samuel Brohl was right, semi-scoundrels have a claim on 
)ur pity. Their conscience occasionally throws light on 
:heir circumstances ; they have a faint glimpse of what they 
’cally are, become disgusted and vainly wdsh to turn honest, 
ind this produces an inconsistency in their lives which ruins 
their enterprises; a feature quite unknown to thorough 
rascals, who throw themselves heart and soul into their 
business and are never disgusted wdth themselves. §amuel 
was a romantic scoundrel, and he. discovered that his 
romance, after costing him dear, had not brought him in 
anything. He was ready to exclaim with Brutus, “ Yirtimv 
bhou^rt but an empty name 1 ” 
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lie was tired o|. tfio Old World, wliero unlucky inoctinga 
soniotiincs take jdacc, to say iiutliing of the ground being 
poor'and yielding nothing but brambles, whore it is vain to 
manure the soil sinc^ the seed will not come up. He had 
made up his mind to go to IJolland and take ship thence to 
America. What would he do in the United Statev^ ? He lu^ij 
no idea yet. He reviewed every calling that presented itself 
as suitable to his mind, but they all required some capital. 

Thanks to Providence and Herr Guldenthal, — whose bill 
ran some risk of being protested — lie was not destitute* of 
all resources ; but, only a week before, he lead twisted up 
and burned twenty-five Bank of France notes. Ho looked 
back rather remorsefully on this act; he could not hed]) 
reminding himself that a revenge costing twenty-live 
thousand francs was a luxury in which poor devils had no 
right to indulge themselves. While meditating on this 
incident, ho felt as if it had not been himself who had burnt 
those notes, or that ho had at least meclmnically cxcMmltid 
this auto-da-fA by a kind of nnrellccting impulse, like a 
mariomitte moving at the pull of an invisible string. 

The phantom partner with whom he habitually convei'sed 
rose up with a sneer on its lips, and Samuel addressed it — 
for the last time. 

“ You are my evil genius,” said be. “ You arc tlie madman 
who led me into this extravagance. It was yo\i, Abel Larinsk i, 
who lighted that candle, you put the notes in my hand, tnok 
my arm and stretched it out, holding it above the fatal Ikunc. 
This act of sublime heroism was your work ; it was not T, 
blit yon, v'ho ptirchased so dearly the pleasure of astonishing 
and kiljing the man who insulted me. A thousand curses 
on the day when I iirst assumed your name and conceived 
the mad project of becoming your representative. I turned 
Pole ; has Poland ever had the faintest idea of prudence ? 
You were the man above all others incapable of making your 
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^Yny in the worhl, I copied a bad model mid m«ade blundoi 
aff.i'r blunder. Abel Larinski, you and Fivill part compnny 
1 hereby dissolve our i)artnership. Yes, noble Vole, I restoii 
you your name and title, and with thcmi all you made over t( 
me; 3 ^our pride, jmur claims, your fatal delicacy of feeling, youi 
attitudes, your sentimental grimaces and nodding plume.’* 

And thus Samuel Brohl took a final* leave of the noble 
Count Abel Lariiiski, who was henceforth to rest quietly 
ill Ids grave, no longer tormented by fears of his dear 
self being com pron used by a living man. Whai 
name should Samuel take now ? Being disenchanted witk 
his destiny, he chose for the time being the humblost lu 
could think of, and called himself Kicks, his mother’s name, 
which means a false stroke, a miss-cue at billiards. 

His dejection would have been unbounded, could he have 
suspected that Camille Langis was still in existence. For i 
fortnight Camille Langis hung between life and death, hut a 
last the surgeon succeeded in extracting the ball. Madaim 
de Lorcy had started at once for Mons and nursed him like j 
mother, till she had the joy of bringing him back t( 
Paris alive. 

Cai’c had been taken not to give Mademoiselle Moriaz anj 
account of the duel nor even to mention it ; her* conditioi 
caused anxiety for some time, and she was spared all emotion 
After becoming convalescent, she remained sad, sombre aiK 
taciturn. She never made the slightest allusion to what hac 
happened, and would not allow it to be mentioned. She hac 
been deceived, and her mistake had left behind it a mingler 
sense of mortification and mistrust j she felt incapable fo: 
the future of anything but recollection and silence. 

Towards the end of November, M. Moriaz proposed thai 
they should return to Paris. She cxi)ressed a wish not t( 
leave Cormeilles, but to pass the winter in seclusion, for sh< 
shrank from human faces. M. Moriaz v^intured to show* he 
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how unreasonable ah was. ‘^Do you moan to mourn 
ever over a strain p;or ? ” asked lie, “ for after all, you nevei- 
saw the man whom you rcall}’' loved, the real Count Abel. 
Why, bless me, what does it all amount to? that you made a 
mistake. Well, and is tlicrc, I will not say one woman, but 
one member of the Institute, who lias not been grossly im- 
posed upon, at least- once in his life? Science progresses 
ilirough the failure of experiments.” 

Then, taking a higher standpoint, he strove to show lior 
that, vexatious as it may be to be deceived, it is a stiU 
greater evil to have an overpowering dread of being cheated, 
since it is better to lose one’s way than not to walk at all. 

When he had hnished his exhortation, she shoolv her head, 
saying : “ I have no faith in any one now.” 

^‘Wliatl not even in the brave fellow to whom yon owe 
the recovery of jmur likeness and letters?” 

“ Whom do you mean ? ” she exclaimed. 

He tlien told her the story of Camille’s interview with 
Samuel Brohl, without mentioning its nltimato results, 

^‘Ah,. it was very good of him, very good,” said she. [ 
never doubted the reality of Camille’s friendship.” 

“ Friendship ? Arc you sure that what he feels for you is 
nothing mdre than friendship ? ” 

And hereupon M. Moriaz finished his story to the end. 
She became tboiiglitful and fell into a reverie, when, 
suddenly, tlie door opened and in walked Camille. 

After incpiiriiig about her health, he told her that he had 
been ill in consequence of a chill, and that tliongh, he had 
now recovered, his doctor was sending him to winter at 
Sorrento. 

She answered ; ‘Ut is a trip I should like to make. Will 
you take mo witl| you ? ” * , 

She looked him full in the face, and that look told all. 
He knelt down before her, and they remained for some 
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moments with their hands clasped in each other’s, gazing 
into each other’s eyes. AVhile tlioy wli-o in this attitude, 
Mjulemoiseilo Joanne Moiscncy made her appearance, and 
stood petrified at the sight of this gronj). 

Yon arc astonished noAv, I suppose, mademoiselle,” said 
]\[. Moriaz. 

* “ Not so much as you imagine,” rc'tftrt-ed she, recovering 
lujrsclf. 1 dared not say so, but at the bottom of my heart 
T always thought and expected — . Yes, I was always sure 
that it would end so.” * 

“ Long live Tope Joaul” exclaimed ho. “ I give up all hopes 
:.)f reclaiming her.” 

VV"e have not succeeded in discovering what Samuel Brohl 
is doing in America. Is he humbly awaiting, iu obscurity, a 
I’etuni of better fortune ? Has ho ventured on another matri* 
tuonhd sclicme*? Has be become a reporter for the Neto York 
llerahJ^ a politician in a northern state, or a “ carpet-bagger” 
n South Carolina? Does ho dream of becoming one diiy 
president of the glorious republic of the stars and stripes ? 
Up to this time, no American paper has devoted the smallest 
[)aragraj)h to liim. 

Adventurci’s, whether Jews or Christians, arc apj)ariti()ns 
vhich vanish and rcay>pear ; they belong to the family of 
livers, but after diving atid diving again, they always perish 
)y some catastrophe. The wave bears the drowning man to 
ihoro for an instant and then carries him back to engulf him 
,n the briny abyss * the lap of the waters is heard, a faint; 
plash, find a hoarse cry, followed by a stifled gasp^ and 
>amucl Brohl is gone. For some days there is a disciissiou 
IS to whether his name was Brohl, Kicks, or T^ariiiski, then 
iomethiiig else is talked of, and his memory is buried in 
derual silence. 
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